
Students may 
get £17,000 
sit-in bill 


from Tim Albert 

LANCASTER 

S i btudunt:;’ union at Lancaster 
iversity, whine annual income is 
,000, may get a £17,000 bill for 
We 17- day sit-in lust term. 

Tin; sum includes £1,717 for re- 
pairs to University Rouse, £1,775 
for expenses incur red by the High 
Sheriff und 25 bailiffs in evicting 
the students, £300 in counsel's fees, 
Mid nil estimated £3,000 to £4,000 
solicitors 1 fees. 


The sheriff’s office has also asked 

• the university for a fee of £7,824— 
calculated on the basis of 3 per cent 
of the rttnniul ratable value of the 

' property — and in this cuso tin: 
property has been interpreted us 
the whole university, 

, • The university's lawyers sny the 
figure should be based only on (he 
property reclaimed (University 
House) and that the bill should lie 
only £220. Mr Stephen Jeffery*. 

. university secretary, said he had iiu 

• option but to recommend to coun- 
cil that, subject to legal approval, 


they should pass the bill on to tlto 
students’ union. He added that it 


was possible they could como to 


•some agreement about pay over u 
period of time. 


. The 28 students disciplined by a 
special committee of senate gave 


notice of their unpenl. this week. 
Their letters m rite secrotary for 
students' affairs say they are 
appealing against the tribunal, its 
procedure, its decisions, and its 
penalties. They say new evidence 



The students say they will be legally 
r represented. 

A meeting of about 30 members 
of the Association of Scientific. 
Technical und Managerial- Staffs' 
academic group passed a motion 
..saying it believed the “Judgment" 
T was “morally nnrt constitutionally 
Indefonsible ’* and deplored the 
"tribunal", the uso of suspensions 
before the .cases had been beard, 
and the severity of the penalties. 

Both vice-chancellor and student 
leaders seemed deadlocked, refus- 
. ing '■ to alter their positions 
over the three basic issues: 
the rent strike, tliu disciplinary pro- 


ceedings and the occupation. On 
Wednesday senate was ,que to meet 


Wednesday , senate was ,que tO meet 
to discuss a, proposal from the vice- 
chancellor und pro vice-chancellors 


that the student representative 
council should abolish its owa exe- 


cutive ami general meeting,- and 
from Professor. A. H. Woolryeli n» 
damp dowiLon the use of loud- 
bailors oij fljfS cuntpus. 

On. the' same' day the NUS was 

■ ’a ■ ’.Mi-. ..C !•« 


drean|ring :jim d»y uE action in 
i Lancaster <.: ?hd the Lancaster stu- 


dents' uuiort ' was due to discuss 
-. whether oj- nut to. hold uitother 
V occupation.: . 

'• Leader, page 14 
' Articles, page 7 


Yale gives guide 
on free speech 
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UGC hints at cuts 


in grants to slow 
growth universities 


How the grant 
was divided 


University Recurrent 


A strong him that the University 
Gain us Committee may be forced rii 
cut its grunts to universities with 
slow rak-s nf growth wus given this 
week in ii loiter front Sir Frederick 
nuliiimi, the cliHinnun. 


The letter told each university its 
gram for the academic year 1475/ 
7(i. 

Sir Frederick said the UGC would 
hope to rectify any disparity aris- 
ing from different rates of growth 
in the f ii line, it would (In its 
utmost to ensure thai the " mial 
resources" available to universities 
were mli-umtlf for their " (uttiie 
tusks 

It ended : " Looking, as line i-. 
hmiml to (In nt present, at a situa- 
tion where resources arc extremely 
short, such reel If lent ion could, 1 uui 
afraid, imply reduction of com- 
mitments mul/nr some further pres- 
sure on the level of grant it is pos- 
sible m make to those universities 
which huve the slowest rate of ex- 
pansion." 

The lei ter says that if the rate of 
inflation moderates slightly, every 
university should huve n minima] 
increase in resources nexr year. 
Unless the rate of inflation is very 
much less, however, student costs 
will ho reduced in universities that 
are expun ding. 

Inquiries by The. THES this week 
suggested that the universities can 


were inadequate One view was thin 
the UGC hud been especially fuir t«i 
those which hud slow or nu growth 
policies. 

The sen lenient whs Miid to lie 
" trimming, hut nut disastrous ", hut 
a disincentive to expansion. 

The largest allocation, £47. Kim, 
goes inevitably to London Univer- 
sity — its size mid number of col- 
leges coupled with ihc Loudon 
weighting in salaries iiioiui that il 
has financial problems on a different 
scu le to the rest of the country. Of 
universities lUiiivassed this week, 
Manchester University had the next 
largest share (£17. 9m) fnlluwed lt\ 
Oxford ( C IG.7in », Cambridge 
li.lfi.2ni) ami Leeds (U5.7 iii). 

Built University, which rurcivecl 
only £4.1m argued tlmr ii should 
have been compensated for reaching 
its student enrol niont target. " If wo 
arc to avoid a sizable deficit in Lite 
aiming year, Bntli will have to con- 
sider drastic measures such ns early 
retirement ", a spokesman commen- 
ted. 

Mr Edward Dnbili, deputy bursa i 
ar York Univcisilv. said its £3, 8m 
award “Should keep us going u.s 
wc uro, although wo niuy be able to 
restore one or two of the posts 
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a a lb m i zed ihrerimUl payments. 

“The grant is net or the estinuued 
uddiiioiinl revenue arising from the 
increase of £70 In tuition tecs on the 


frozen last year Mr A. M. Currie 
of Shef field University said of his 
university’s £11. 9m award: "It is 


expect no relief from financial hard- 
ship in 1975-76. No relaxation of the 


what we expected, ft is going to 
keep us in considerable difficulty." 
Mr Ted Bell of Reading Univer- 


stringent economics instituted iu the 
past two years Is contemplated. Acn 
demlc and non-acndemlc posts will 
stay frozen and maintenance and 
repair work will remain undone 
unless absolutely imperative. 

Leeds University, faced with n 
deficit this year iu excess of 
£5(10.000 were least pessimistic. A 
spokesman said that in the circum- 
stances it wus satisfied with its allo- 
cation which would enable it signi-- 
flcuntly to reduce its deficit and 
improve morale. ... . 

Most universities accepted their 
allocations. with-'' ' resignation, 
although all agreed that thcsluim 


shy said: "The whole liusine vs 
liiukcs nonsense of quitumemun) 


planning. Whut v/e are doing is 
living from year to yenr, making 
decisions at the latest possible 
stage." 

Sussex University, which was able 
to make up for inflation in 1974-75 
by using reserve funds, will have to 
introduce cutbacks in its operation 
now that its reserves have been used 
up. The UGC has awarded E6.1m — 
not enough to maintain the status 
quo, according to Mr Ray Howard, 


quo, according to Mr Kay Howard, 
Sussex’s Finance Officer. 

... Among die points made in Sir 
Frederick's letter were: ■ ,l In relation 
-to expenditure oilier than on sal- 


continued on page 23 
Article, page 6 


College closures ‘madness’ says Butler 


by David Hencke 

The Government’s plan iu close 30 
colleges of education was described 
as "dbsnluto madness" this woiik 
by Lord Butler, Master of Trinity 
College, Cambridge, and the archi- 
tect of the 1944 Education Act. 

Lord Butler, who said lie would 
he ruidng die Issue in the House 
of Lords, liui written to Mr Prentice, 
Secretary of State for Education, 


concerned about the future of 
teacher training. 

Darlington College of Education 
received the support of six Mi’s 
from the north-east who met Lord 
Crowther-Hunt, Mi ulster of State fur 
Education, tlds week in cut attempt 
to persuade him to reverse a pro- 


. ton college and the neigh hour ins 
college of Middleton St. George if 




University origins 


-.ivies nf academic uml ndated staff, 
tliu gnu) is arc at n notional price 
level iu January 1976 and nn further 
gr.uit in respect nf mfhi tiim of these 
costs during the yenr is to he ex- 
pected. The grunts embody provi- 
sion fur academic and minted 
stuff salaries tu lltu 1974 level plus 


pusnl by Department of Education 
and Science officials to close die 


Mipnoi dug Darlington College of 
Education's case for remaining open. 
The College, 103 years old, bus a 
strong reputation iu nursery eduru- 
tiun, and is the. last roinaiithig col- 
lege of the British anil I’lSreigti 

Cnl-idllr tullll'll 111 fill 


lege of the British and l-oreign 
School Society, which pioneered 
teuchor (milting In Britain. , Lord 
Butler i*. a past president of the 
society- 

Lord Butler said -lie dlsiigiVcd 
with the Government's projection' 
tliut there would be tod litany 


Detailed 'guidelines to ensure free- 
bin of expression at Yale have, 
eeu dra\vn up by a committee 


teachers' and predicted that tlto final 
result could be a shortage of quali- 
fied teachers. 

" The, present Government appear, 
to have a most unenlightened 
poliev. They appear to know nothing 
about education and are more Con- 
cerned witlj social equality than 
the quality of education" he said. 
Lord Butler . Is one of a gtWIng 
number of peers and MPs wgo^are 


and Science officials i« clojio die 

college in 1978. 

Lord Bolstead. u. former Pfli'Hu- 
ntentary Secretary uf State at the 
Department nf Education and 
Science in the Inst Conservative 
uoveinnieni, has alsn- written id Mr 
Prentice, suppuvtiiig iiu- college. 

Daliington Borough Cih| rn.il luts 
ivritreil.to Mr WHsiiii expressing its 
grave concern, mul adding (hat ‘‘(tils 
measure vwukl be (ienimuuiui to 
the economic, social dud .cultural 
life ' uf the ; town utitl have n diiqi- 
aging «Md adverse effect upon Ilf 
schools and' tqiiui education ill (lib 
burqugh ”, 


It ig transferred to rlie Cleveland, 
education authority.. 

The. letter said: “ Our inclination 
ns officials is against allocating the 
available places ut Durlingtoit to 
Middleton St.- George nr (us Dur- 
ham edgentton authority prnpused) 
by merger nf bulb colleges with 
Ijiiijington College nf Technology. 

“ Cnmpnrod with Neville's Cru. 1 ?., 


1 \ 






R. Y. Ebied andM. J. L. 
Young present new 
evidence that Islamic 
civil i/at ion gave birth to 
the university, page 1 1 


Marx 

Richard Geary reviews 
four new books about 
Kari Marx and his work, 
and John Saville discusses 
two new books hv 
Perry Anderson, page 16 


assumption that this applies to all 
full time students. However, the 


committee have kepi n special 
reserve and will accept clulms for 
supplementary grants towards the 
co of meeting waivers of the in- 
crease in cases of hardship. 

“We shall be In touch with your 

_i .l. 


Finance Officer separately about the 
maximum sum within which claims 
will be accepted anti the machinery 
for making them. - ‘ 

"Any earmarked grams for 1975/ 
1976, in eluding those for social 
work training courses, are included 
in the total grant, and should bo 
regarded as Increased, to be consist- 
ent with the pricQ basis now estab- 
lished. Universities will wish td re- 
view the indicated umouttt for vaca- 
tion study and field course expenses 
in thfl light of current costs. Tile 
separate payments for tlto cost of 

E ensious increases for retired mem- 
er$ of academic und related staff 
are not included in the grant. 

" The committee greatly regie r 
thru ii bos not yet been possible to 


University salaries 
Ronald Tress discusses 
university salaries and 
emphasizes; “If 
polytechnic teachers are’ lo 
do what university . 
teachers do they jitust have 
university conditions ter 
doing it ”, page 15; 
salaries letters, page 14 


Views 

Harold Wilson on the 
qualities needed in a 
Prime M inistcr, and Sir 
Frederick Dainton oh the 
threat to university 
research, page 6 ; Patrick 
Nuttgens on a 
polytechnic philosophy, 
page 9 ; Kenneth Minogue 
on the survival of English, 
page 5 


neither uf the two colleges in South 
Durham recruits a high proportion 
rtf students with two or morfc A 


levels iiiidMiddlt'toii St Gcnrct* lias 
nor; regularly been able to till all 
its available places. 1 * The lotrcr adds 


Shockley; ,the controversial 1 Stanford 
physicist, had; been prevented by 
students from speaking on tho 'cam- 
pus last year. 

Details page 12 


Stiulpnls a i the 435 -place college 
tilt) ovganfriitc a pet l Hon with till- 
aim of securing 100,000 signatures 
opposing tbe closure -uml there It ns 


been! a widespread press cumpaign 
ip.-tbO pfliliiigtqn ana MiddlosbtQugU . 


.' Tlie DES ..latter, wtilcb decided to 
allocate 1,100 places to Durham vir- 
tually ificommoiwlod the end of tea- 
cher -t ruining ar both the Darling 


thm.clutfp is mly .1 small tleiiumd 
fm liight-r educatiun iu Diirilngmn. 

Mr Alan Earl, heail uf hisioi^-.-mit 
canipdigtt officer for Durllitgtou Cnh 
lofia. nf .'Education, rufutea bath 
pbmiH. He sald tltut figures amfir- 
nicd by the Queen Elizabeth sixth 
form ‘to Hope, DarJIngtuu. . slitmed 
|h$t 133 mit of its 200 stud tuts were 
upplylng far wnyviAsltv places ami, 
there wore 31' ap pi Edit tong Fqrpoiy- 
t crii u ics uh<r .12 'for/ col leges of edu- 
cation. i 

. ! It 'if us true that, the college hull 
u> low number of two A-lovol en- 
li'ftntSr but since nearly u third . of 
initial und In-service students veto 
taking nursery education courses 
this was nut surprising. 


Medical education 

The Merriscm coni mil tee's 
conclusions and 
recommendations bn 
education and registration 
in the medical profession; 
page 9 
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"Britain must pave way for student 
Influx from oil-producing countries’ 


l»y I'imiici-. <iil»U 

I'.rii innsi prop.ur itself m Lire 

strong |u inun tin? nil-pni- 

ducini; countries hi IncrL-usu the 
•Hi il|h Cl- of l heir Miidciits suulviii|' 
in IlrLi if i n , Sir Jnlm [Ji-ive-ityii, 
di ren i ir &c neral nf ilie British Cihiii- 
cil, mill .1 confcrt-me mi overseas 
studi'itis in l.omlint lust week. 

*' We art* now entering quite u 
new stage in relationships with 
overseas siihIciiis. They come ar a 
lime when we have grimier internal 
problems, in u fimi ncisil sense, rhun 
we have known for a lung lime- 
We are being Conked cm by pans 
of the developing world ns a kind 
of Mecca, inwards which, now that 
iliuy cun afford it, they are turn- 
ing he said. 

The increase would noi he con- 
fined in univutriilic* and ii was 
iiiiliori.iiu tli. ii Britain organized 
to de.tl wiiti ihc likely expansion. 

Many of the oversells Miuicmt 
f 1 1*111 die nil nniiili it's ivnnld inme 
to Flritiiin under u puid edue.iiionul 
service.-, scheme, imilei which largi* 
iinndirri uf sriidi'iH'- will he ir.iinud. 

Sii Jnlm ndd i he i-nnfereiii'i* ilmi 
I hr ( ioveriiinrm was ronsidiTiiiR 
si.niiii: up .1 liif ;h level I'niiiniiiirc m 
examine rhe.se services in eiinjunc- 
I inn wiih ilie Iniihlinj: mill I’tphp- 
<i ii*ii t tn dn si rius uliiili iinilil .i.sist 
ilie inf einiiiirie.s with advice on 
equipment and i ii o design and cun- 
Mi itciidii of buildings. 

The conference, intended by .dioui 
2 CJD delegates from eduearioi'ial ,oid 
ive I fit re institutions dealing with 
nveifie.is student s, examined .humii 
nindutiun, l;ingii:ige testing, on- 
M;i are retpiireinenis and cull ura I 
•irifiit.it ion. 

It was in Hri Min’s ml ere -a in res- 
pmid to the cyi illusion. Sir JijIiii 
said. Apart from die social tidvan- 
f *i *50 of bringing young intelligent 
cihiealile people into the enmitry, 
die count riex final which they came 
would need huge quantities nf huil- 
dieiRs and honks which could help 
Brit am economy. 

Overseas students now formed 
■iiic-sjxtli of ui I _ undergraduates in 
Britain, nnd a higher proportion of 
postKi riihiuics. Citing Ii ail, lie said, 


iheii gave mill cut at pres cm spent 
iiImhh flOni on cdiiratiun here mid 
was prepareil m increase this to 
L fit Jill. 

Homing was, Inuvever, still h 
niiiim | ini hie ill and difficulties due 
in tin- ex pec led increase in niiinber.s 
is ir^ fiirtii pari of the- council's sub- 
mission in i lie Rover ii me a i com- 
iniiicu mi paid educational services, 
Mr I’etcr Martin, deputy cmurnllcr 
in dm education n ltd science 
division, mid die conference. 

Mr Dick l.efami. deputy directin' 
of die cum ail's centre in London, 
said although the housing problem 
leflectcd the general housing shun- 
linn overseas .students did have par- 
liculiii problems. 

“ It is harder for them to ruugli 
ir in s u h-Miiud aril acenm modal inn, 
in live cciinuiuiLnlly us many British 
si ii dents are obliged to do. Not all 
i.indhii'ds want overseas students, 
■mil dhluiugli i lie great number uf 
students are admirable, the few bad 
nrii's aro rememhered in n way tliul 
Ihhisli Miiilruts would not lie." 

The problem was worse for poly- 
i film i is tli, in fur uni vet. sides. I'oly- 
ifi'llliu halls of resilience weir 
■ddijicd in rli. into ecinininic rents 
ini overseas Modems anil this was 
bevond die means uf ail lint n fairly 
■mull lie said. 

Mi Simon Mnudie, u lectin it .ii 
Scnith Hunk Polytechnic, said mo- 
ve i si ty residences were in the pin- 
portion nf one room to every 2.4 
students, against polytechnics’ resi- 
liences' inn.' mum per 12.G students. 
Yet, most oversells students were, 
ruining in polytechnics for unilcr- 
grudumc courses, and m universities 
f«»r postgraduate courses. 

Ideally, institutions should only 
offer places for students lor whom 
they could provide accun mutilation, 
but it was not always possible tu 
estimate accurately about the 
ainoutir of private housing available, 
Mr Lefanu said. 

It was suggested by one delegate 
that die Council for National Aca- 
demic Awards should only validate 
polytechnic courses where sufficient 
housing could be provided. 

Sir Dermal Mil man, a council 
officer from the Overseas Students 


Women in Ulster victims of 
outdated laws, report says 



by Richard Cowper 

Educationally, .sexually, financially 
and legally the women t>r Northern 
j i eland are worse off than women 
' in Britain, according to a report 
presented to a two-day conference: 
on Women in Belfast lust weekend. 

Discrimination against women at 
hnnie and under the law is wide- 
spread In Northern Ireland and 
is on a much larger scale Ehmi In 
the rest of the United Kingdom, 
sav* the report, published by 
Queen's University Students’ Union, 

The conference, held at Queen’s 
University, was attended hy. snpie 
70 women from 'student unions, 
tritle unions and .political parties 
from Ulster, Eire and Britain. 

The 19-pnge document - titled A 
Report ' on.. Lentil, Social and 
Economic Discrimination Against 
1 Vo men in Northern Ireland Unis 
a number of areas such as the age 
of consent,, abortion, divorce and 
*f »0 woman's right to an interest 
in the family Imme where out-of- 
date laws already abolished In 
Biitpiii still, apply in Ulster. 

Apart from the widespread legal 
discrlmjiidliim. the. report accuses 
the Government of pursuing b 
deliberately discriminatory pul icy 


over the number nf jobs npen to 
women in gnverumem sponsored 
industries. 

in education, it was found that 
while there appeared to be no delib- 
erate discrimination in practice 
women tended to be limited hy 
their traditional social role, ending 
up largely in institutes of educa- 
tion. 

In the academic year 1971-72 there 
were over 4,000 male students at 
Queen's University whereas there 
were fewer thnn 2.000 female stu- 
dents. The report u roues that “ the 
work women do Is often limited hy 
tbeir educational achievements’ 1 .- 
ihav earn only half the average 
weekly wage of a man. . 

Abortion fs well nigh Impossible 
»«. Hot • in Northern Ireland. The 
1%7 Al) nit ion Act does nut apply 
lo Ulster, and doctors can only help 
in the most extreme cases where 
there is a genetic risk or where the 
woman is mentally subnormal. 

Ulster’s divorce laws have not 
been changed to cnuie into line with 
Hie new law passed recently in 
Britain which makes it passible to 
get a divorce attar two years on 
grounds or incompatibility and Irre- 
trievable . breakdown, trie report 
points Ollt. 


Welfare Expansion Programme, 
said iIi.il OSVvKI* funds were almost 
exhuii.sted. Our of ilie original 
i.r» 1 2W,imi» Hilly £700,0(10 was left. 
But i he sJit-iiie amid still support 
univei ->iiies m provide residences 
for overseas student by £1,000 per 
phice. This might cover the cost 
of conversion, if nui the actual 
building, he said 

Fur polyicchnics. the situation 
was more difficult, because they 
were totally govei iimeiit-finaticod 
and there could nut be any volun- 
tary contribution. This could be 
wnrked round, however, he said. If 
I inly i celt nics or col leges provided 
some funds from min -govern men I ill 
sources. OSWEI’ could assist them 
with a gram. 

Universities and polytechnics 
should share easy liismries mi the 
difficulties of t-siinuumg n student’s 
qualifications, Miss Mar r v Wane, a 
i cseurch and liaison officer in the 
council's higher education depart- 
niuiii, suggested. 

Her depart itiem Imd already set 
up the British reiiirc of a European 
nel work, tvli it'll aimed lo assist 
hi her cmmiries in assessing British 
qualifications. In turn Britain was 
lie I pci! hy oilier com res. The main 
wnrrv for over sens si ii den is was 
whether in nm their qualification 
would he accepted hy a British insti- 
i n t ion, she said. 

Filling in the Universities Central 
Council mi Admissions form is itself 
.i problem for overseas students, she 
said. Her department wns con- 
sidering a proposal to UCCA that 
forms should cany u supplement 
form for overseas students which 
would hr mure relevant in their ex- 
perience. 

F.viihiniinii of British qualifica- 
tion in the si ii dem s' home countries 
was a third problem. “ Often stu- 
dents go hack m a more inflexible 
system with hidebound rules and 
have difficulty persuading their 
home institutions that whet they 
have done is worthwhile.” 

She urged delegates to think more 
carefully about the certificates 
they gave and how they could best 
be presented to the students' advan- 
tage. 

News in brief 


CNAA.Hfl.no r ary 

degree awards 

Honorary degrees will he conferred 
an six people by the Council for 
National Academic Awards at a 
ceremony in the Queen Elizabeth 
Hall nn June 3. 

The six honorary degree candi- 
dates are: $ir Derman Chiistophcr- 
son, vice-chancellor and Warden of 
Durham University and a former 
chairmen of the Committee of Vice- 
Chancellors and Principals; Sir 
William Coldstream. Slade Profes- 
sor. department of .fine .art at the' ! 

msTsir . 

design consultant with British Ley- 
land (Aust in-Morris) Ltd since 
1972 ; Dame Kathleen Olleienshaw, 
Lord Mayor designate of Man- 
chester and deputy chairman . of 
Manchester Polytechnic ; . Jean 
Piuger, professor of child psycho- 
logy at Geneva University since 
1929 ; and George Rochester, pro- 
fessor of . physics at the University 
of Durham. 

Geography surveyed 



This £900,000 social studies building at Exeter University was opened 
recently by Lord Amory, the university's chancellor. The building, 
named after Lord Antory, is the largest on the campus, and will occom- - 
modatc some 1.4UU students from the deportments of law, economics ' 
and .statistics, economic history, sociology, politics and geography. .f. 

Fixed hours could damage j 

polytechnics, CDP warns ; 


Extra-mural history pays more 


London Geographical Contact,' a new 
local group of postgraduate re- 
search students, called its first 
hieotlng during April. 1 , .- i 
The one-day conference, at Util- 


A cr proporttu^ of .staff in the . The proportions Increased mark- 
history department e -in ted money edly- according to rank, with 98 per 
frtim QMsUtft . atpirce* Uiait staff in con * of - professora, 89 per com of 
T»te depuitmeuts, a syrvojl of' out- £S senior lecturers, but 

ou^wo’JooreS: 

JL t it it The aeerage iihount^ also increased 

Tit history 92 i»c cm »t of t he stuff w It h- rink. . but : ea rnings were not 
Vauindo learnings com pa rod with nocfissorily very, high in the tinner 
per cont ln computer studies mnees, ; . 1 • r 

®r**wqi proportion w«a IuwONt. . taey cante from occasional htc 


• cuhbr depuumeuts, a survey of’ out* h«?5 0 fc§ sen *°r lecturers, but 
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The oner lay conference, at Uni- 
versity College Lorftioih was hold to 
dfscuss the focal research environ- 
moot mid techniques and strategies 
of research In geography. 

Part-time psychology ; ' 


n histojr^ 92 j»r cent of (he 1 staff with- riiiE. but warnings $ ne o courrt at:. North East jUn- 
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hy David Walker 

Fixed hours und cundilions for fur- 
ihcr cducution teachers could dam- 
age the polytechnics, the Coniiuittee 
uf Directors of Polytechnics said 
this week. 

The CDP wus commenting on the 
conditions of service document 
agreed recently hy the Council of 
Local Education Authorities mid 
the “ recognized '* leuchcrs' organi- 
zatioiis.- 

The statement, which emphasized 
the professional approach by poly- 
technic teachers, criticized the atti- 
tude of the Association of Teachers 
in Technical Institutions, the main 
further education teachers’ associa- 
tion. The ATTI negotiated far 
several years with the CLF.A and its 

E rcdeccssor for fixed minimum 
ours. 

The CDP complained that it was 
not formally involved in these 
negotiations. Polytechnic directors 
were represented as employees 
through the Association or Prin- 
cipals of Technical Institutions, but 
the CDP whs not involved as a man- 
agement body. 

— — Tha..statenifint_by die CDP made 
a number of points given promi- 

‘Local government 
discontent will 
follow Houghton’ 

The spin-off from the Houghton re- 
port will be immense, the -Rev-Dr 
George Tolley, principal of Sheffield 
Polytechnic, predicts, in the' latest 
issue of Univer sities Quarte rly 
*’ Nat ogiy-will local government 
: dfficerirfeel threatened as they see 
senior members of the teaching staff 
out-distance them in earnings and 
prospects, but what of . administra- 
tors and technicians in the larger 
public sector Institutions ? ” he asks. 

“ One glance at the differences in 
salaries of senior administrators and 
senior technicians in universities and 
iq polytechnics is sufficient to indi- 
cate what struggles are ahead.” 

In an article which commands the 
. Houghton committee for bringing a 
note of sanity and justice to higher 
. education, he criticizes, it for intro- 
ducing oiv efficiency bar and failing 
to explain why it has recommended 
; lower proportions of, senior staff 
than those which are possible wltbin 
: universities, • . 

lfo also argues that the' HbughtoH 
ort has appeared at a very dlffl 


ctm time, uotn Decause local aul 
orities are tightening purse striri 
and because of the probleths wjil__ 
will arise, frora^ college of education 
mergers, ' ■ . • • . . 

Promotion : prospects - within poly- 
t cell tiles may Be extinguished by the 
nee^ ■ to redeploy college of ediica- 
gph 1 staff tfs teacher training num- 
bers run down, he iay*. 


iicnce by the Associmion of Poly-, 
technic Teachers, the “ breakaway ”• 
association of polytechnic lecturers.i 
The statement said it was very- 
hard to see how appropriate condt-; 
tions of service, consistent with the 
trends in educational development,.- 
and with the real needs of institu- 
tions, could be evolved without the-' 
direct involvement of the managers; 
of the institutions concerned. ; 

Strictly defined conditions of ser-', 
vice went against the spirit of the|. 
Houghton report on teachers' pay.'j 
The Houghton, recommendations', 
recognized that the polytechnic tea- 
cher’s job could not be compressed; 
within a rigid structure of pre-'- 
scribed duties and hours. /, 

Our objections to these condi-', 
tions of service are quite funda-. 
mental. We feel that bur society* 
is very much in need of a shift; 
towards commitment, duty and ser-- 
vice, and away from definition of. 1 
maximum expected effort, and we\ 
would like to think that our see-' 
tor of education could give a lead: 
m that shift. . > 

The APT was present recently at 
a meeting between the CDP and rep-' 
resentauves of colleges of higher 
education. 

Nuttgens to apply 4 
for new . > j 

Leeds rectorship 

Leeds City Council has decided to*- ■ 
advertise the post of director of die; 
'new Institution that will take bvpr ; ; 
J^-ftfliytefiluiic and thu city’s iw6;,. 
colleges of education next year. — rr^ 
,. Th® authority is believed' to be tbfV- 
First in the country to advertise H'f\' 
top post for a new institution fol- 
. lowing the merger of colleges and'.'.'' 
a polytechnic. Dr Patrick Nuttgefis^-; 
director of Leeds Polytechnic, coii-' ' 
firmed this week that he will be ‘ 
applying for the job. 

The now institution will be known . 
as the New Leeds Pdlytpchnic Instl* 
tution of Higher Education and will' 1 -; 
combine the polytechnic, the' Cltyl ' 
of Leeds and Carnegie College and' 
James Graham College.. The oey 
director of the insdturion will . be 
known as the rector. ' ; 

The city’s decision to advertise- - 
the post followed pressure from ihc 
colleges of education but it Is not; ^ 
warmly supported by the polytech- ' 
nic staff. • 

ThO polytechnic has, however, su(>. 
heeded In persuading die authority. ' 
Co keep the word polytechnic In the 
n ®w institution. The authority pro ' 
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Lack of well qualified candidates brings setback 
for admission of women to Cambridge 


by Frances Gibb 

No more Cambridge colleges should admit 
woman students beforo 1980 because of o 
lack of well-qualified candidates, a consulta- 
tive committee, set up to arrange the time- 
tabling of admission of women, has advised. 

In a recent letter to the heads of colleges 
the committee reports that admission of 
woman to the first three mixed colleges 
(Clara, Chiu-chill and King’s) has not pro- 
duced the expected increase in applicants, but 
merely redistributed them from tho women's 
colleges. 

The adverse effects of this redistribution 
have so fur been limited because tliero was 
a large pool nf well-qualified candidates. But 
this pool has now been eliminated. 

Figures in the past two years showed that 
the number of well-qualifiod applicants wns 
loss than the planned number of places for 
women In 1976-78. Planned admissions are : 
Solwyn, 25-35 In 1976 { Sidney Sussex, 25 In 
1976 J Trinity Hull, 30 35 in 1977 j end Trinity, 
30-70 in 1978. Tills would give a minimum 
of 110 places more tlmn the 500 now offered. 
Iu addition, the new Robinson Collage will 
also be mixed. 

Tho number of candidates not offered n 
place for 1975 but highly recommended tn 
the general pool was 82. Another 108 were 
recommended. . , , 


the general pool was 82. Another 108 were age of 36 per cent by 
recommended. , , colleges for Trinity a 

Cambridge also has to take account of the he needed. 

Swansea accepts finding that 
lecturer was dismissed 


rmupeLltlon from tho mixed colleges at Ox- 
ford, which now offer about 600 places ta 
women, the committee says. 

It advises colleges to defer decisions on 
admission dates until 1978, when u survey 
of the Impact on numher, quality and subject 
distribution of tho mixed colleges will bo 
undertaken. 

Further problems on tho admission of 
women are outlined In the second report nf 
tho subcommittee on the admission nf women, 
published last week. It warns colleges that 
admitting more women will necessitate an 
- incrcaso rather than a switch in arts teach- 
ing because the arts/science ratio will bu 
altered. 

" If nine more colleges were to admit 
women after 1976, determined to build up 
their number to about 30 per cent of their 
undergraduate membership, they must each 
reckon on an increase of about 19 In their 
annual ontrv nn the arts side of the college 
and about three or four on the science aide. 

Colleges are urged to consider collective 
responsibility In flnnncing teaching posts, 
especially In arts suliicrls, In which more 
leuchers wore needed for supervision than for 
lecturing mid oxuniluiug. 

“Tho potential strain on the resources of 
the poorer colleges will be considerable ami 
the women’s colleges may have difficulty In 
sustaining their present halmica of subjects. 

To bring the percentage of woman under- 
graduates at Cambridge to the national aver- 
age of 36 per cent by 1981, nine more mixed 
colleges (or Trinity and seven others) would 
be needed. 


If the advice of the cniisiiluiiive conmiitico 
is followed, however, the percentage by 1981 
is mure likely to bo about 30 per cent. " If 
the flow of women applicants will Mistuin 
six tu nine more mixed col leges, the percen- 
tage of women clearly could rench about 30 
per cent by 1981.” 

• Colleges admitting women ure t urged to 
try to equalize the am/scicncc ratio ut post- 
graduate level hy encouraging growth In the 
number nf graduates in the nmuiul sl- lances, 
mathematics and engineering. 

They should cooperate with schools “ to 
.souk nut able girls who may be encouraged to 
apply for admission to read these Subjects’’. 

The percentage of woman postgraduates 
could soon reach the national average of 23 
per cent if the upward trend in research 
applications continues. At present, 16.9 per 
cent of Cambridge postgraduates are women. 

The increase will alter the science/a i ts 
ratio by causing a fall in the proportion of 
.science postgraduates from 23.9 per cent lo 
almost the national average of 21.1 per corn. 
Tills con filets with the university's long -term 
development policy of maintaining ns high a 
proportion of sclenca postgraduates as pos- 
sible. Numbers In the arts faculties will in- 
crease hy about two per cent more. 

Tho Indiiiicc among subjects will ulso alter. 
The present bigger proportion nf women iu 
the physical sciences, mathematics a ml eng- 
ineering would shift to medicine and biolog- 
ical sciences, subjects at present fnvmuvd by 
two-thirds of Cambridge women postgradu- 
ates. 


Collegus should not giva particular con- 
sideration to tho balance or sexes among post- 
graduates only, but ruther in the college as 
a whole, the report says. They should not, 
however, attract largo members of women 
postgraduates to offset u slow Increase in 
women undergraduates. 

# Tho Increase In undergraduate women at 
Cambridge will produce no more than a dozen 
full-time lectureships at the most, the sub- 
committee reports. 

New posts will be created by the mixed 
colleges but It is unlikely that all future 
vacancies in tho mixed colleges will bo filled 
by women. 

Women arc about one end a half times 
better represented on academic staff at other 
British universities than at Cambridge (6.8 
por cent compared with 10 per cent), and 
this proportion at Cambridge has remained 
constant for the past 20 years. 

One reason is the piominonca of the physi- 
cal sciences, mathematics and engineering at 
Cambridge, in which the number of women is 
generally below average. Another Is the 
" exceptionally high level of scientific com- 
petence required for appointment to posts", 
the report says. 

Women are generally less well qualified hi 
mathematics tlinu men and 11 tho remedy for 
this lies with the schools ”. 

Tho colleges are urged to eliminate 
inequalities in the amount given in roaemxli 
fellowships, lint 1 l is not recommended that 
the mixed colleges should necessarily seek to 
appoint women to fellowships. 


by David Dickson 

University College, Swansea, lias de- 
cided not to appeal against tho find- 
ing of an industrial tribunal In 
Cardiff that a lecturer who was not 
granted tenure ut the end of his 
probationary period was dismissed. 

A case for unfair dismissal of 
the lecturer, Mr Mike Weston, is 
now to be heard by the tribunal 
on May 21. It has been brought 
against the college on Mr Weston’s 
behalf by the Association of Scien- 
tific. Technical and Managerial 
Stans, of which he is d member. 

The ASTMS Is alleging .that Mr 
Weston, who now teaches at the 
University of Essex, was not granted 
tenure by the college largely be- 
cause of hfe Involvement in trade 
union, activities. 

Hie college’s decision not to 
appeal against the president's find- 
ing, -which it had previously been 
given leave to do, follows a recent 
decision in the Court of Appeal over 
• cose that had been brought 
against the BBC. 

The appeal court, in a unanimous 
decision, found that if a fixed term 
contract of two years or more con- 

..I J -Ir ha fro I* 


the contract w.is no longer tech- 
nically fixed term. 

In consequence, an employee 
whose contract was not renewed 
could claim that ho hod been un- 
fairly dismissed or made redundant, 
even" if a clause iu the contract 
had excluded him from this right. 

The significance of the court of 
appeal’s decision is emphasized in 
tho current issue of tne Associa- 
tion of University Teachers’ Bulle- 
tin. , , _ fl 

According to a note iu the Bulle- 
tin, in terms of the law an em- 
ployee may give up hla rights to 
either redundancy payment or to 
protection for unfair dismissal by 
agreeing in writing and before the 
expiry of a fixed term contract or 
at least two years that the rights 
shall be forgone. 

The AUT says that a number of 
universities and research council 
establishments have made use or 
this provision, and that “some have 
done it by means which are plainly 
invalid and without legal force . 

The appeal court decision would 
probably mean that many more 
attempts to exclude the rights or 
members of the association would 
be invalid, since it had clearly 
stmed that a fixed term.*- 


Anglo-French 

relations 

strengthened 

Coombe Lodge, die further educa- 
tion staff college, strengthened its 
links with Europe recently when it 
held its first Anglo-French confer- 
ence. The tlieino of the cnuference 
was the teaching oE educational man- 
agement and teachers from England 
and France attended. 

Professor Boris Ford, director of 
the college and Further Professional 
Studies at the School of Education, 
Bristol University, opening the con- 
ference, raised a number of - ques- 
tions concerning die changing role 
of educational administrators and 
teachers. , . , 

He said teachers would become 
” organisers ” of knowledge and 
11 tnauagoi's of- the means to acquire 
knowledge “ and their task would be 
infinitely more complex than before. 
In order to monitor self-directed 
learning methods teachers would 
need a greater understanding of tbe 
process of child development, rela- 
tions between home, school and the 
community, and the school as a 
social institudon. 

Professor Ford looked at the 
differences between the 
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.France and examined the possibili- 
ties for change, and for “ managing 
change . 

In particular. Professor Fora 
questioned whether there are likely 
to be radical differences In the res- 
pective countries’ concepts of edu- 
cational managers and in 
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them. He noted the well -entrenched 
establishment of professional train- 
ing for the Civil Service in France 
and wondered whether French 
models would be drawn from this 
experience, in contrast to the likely 
English models drawn from indus- 
trial management experience. 

In die second part of the confer- 
ence there was an examination of 
the main problems nf tenching edu- 
cation management in each country- 
Background papers were provided 
by J. A. Mundy, of She f field Poly- 
technic, staff from the universities 
of . Rennes and Paris, from INAS 
anil ti secondary school in Lille. 
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London University reform plan will 
increase bureaucracy says AUT 


by f.Liiira Kaufman 

The 26. 000 -strong Association nf 
University Teachers has severely 
criticized iFie University of [.on 
dun’s proposals for coiisiiiuiionul 
reform. 

The association, which represents 
more than 6,000 l.omtnn University 
academic mid related staff, says 
l hut the proposals will increase 
centra I iraiinii and liurcHiici'ncy 
nguitisi the wishes of the staff ami 
the schools uf i lie university. 

The proposals arc contained in 
tile second report nf the univer- 
sity's consultative comm it tee fur 
tnnnli inning discussion on the 
recoiniiietid.il ions of llic Murray 
Report. 

In u five-page submission to tin? 
consult, -iiive i oniiii it teo, the AUT 
tvi'icnnu-s tlie coniniii ree\ recogui- 
linn of the need rut 1 reform, espe- 
cially in lilt.- areas of planning mul 
puriH-ipatioii. within I lie cmiiuxi of 
the fi’(iertd university. 

It also lih nine mis tlir second 
repoM's reci i unit i«m rh.it all pltin- 
ning a i fuiler.il level should he ml- 
iertivr, l el Jcriiiq: the wishes of the 
m luitiK and in-.l it riles, and that par 
lici|iaijrui liy staff, hulh seitioi and 
inoiur, and l»v studetir-.. -.lunild lie 


ext cn tied as widely as possible. 

Hut, the AUT said, the second 
report fails to provide the reforms 
required. 

“ Taken together with certain 
measures already put into oper- 
ation, particularly the formation of 
a strung joint committee of the 
court and senate for planning and 
develop inent (JCCS), the proposals 
can even he said to express a tend- 
ency Lmvnrd the enhancement of 
cciitruli/ation and bureaucracy 
which the. majority at the univer- 
sity saw ns the main threat con- 
tained in the Murray Report, and 
to which objection was so widely 
expressed l>y the staff and the 
schools ", the submission says. 

The iissnrintinn adds that the uni- 
versity's various instil minus have 
preferred to remain within n fed- 
eral frnntework, and that in return 
jreui? their academic Independence 
and ;n i mi min y have been increas- 
ing. 

" Kctr this reason we feel that it 
wmi Id lie wrong to make any fun- 
dament ill ill unites ill the existing 
h.duiHC nf IIIHVI'I'S wit lliil the fed- 
eral 'ivsiciu ami in Lite develop- 
iiieins ill. it .ire now occurring since 
any surli i li.mgrs would lie prem.i- 
nire." 


authority 
say promised 

Fur too much power lias lii-eu trans- 
ferred [mill locul authorities to 
central government, laird (To wilier 
f I nut, Minister for Higher Educa- 
tion, said Ml the official opening of 
Bradford College last week. 

“ One nf my great declared aims 
is to lukc I hose responsibilities 
away from contra! government and 
hand them back to democratically 
elected local authorities, where it 
seems to me, they have the best 
knowledge of what priorities ought 
to be and ns long as local authori- 
ties fulfilled national policies they 
should be left to get on with the 
job. he said- 

Welcoming the possibility of 
Bradford College's expansion to 
40,000 idaces by the early 1980’s he 
said: “We waste far too much of 
. our national talent. We don't pro- 
vide enough places to meet much , 
of the nation's needs, which is why ! 
I welcome the plans here for fur- 
ther and higher education expati- ! 
siott. it will be a significant and j 
important achievement, and a vital j 
contribution to our national wel- ; 
. fare.** 

Mr Eric E. Robinson, principal 
of tbe new college said: 11 If the! 
Government implements the Russell I 
Report an adult education, and 
makes day release compulsory as I 
they are planning to do, expansion ; 
10 about 40,000' places Is the .sort 
of consequence I would anticipate." 

The new college, formed ; on 
January.!, this year : by the merger 
■ of Bradford College of Art and 
Technology and the Mqr- 
1 carer ■ McMillan College • of 

• Education, now: has about. 20.000 
.students, of - which most are adult 

education students and nearly 'a 
quarter .part-time or day > release. 

’Bradford claims to be the first 
-local authority to unite the whole 

• of the public sector nf education at 
t hit district authority level, includ- 

' hilt leather (raining, vocational and 
- ptiu-VocatioiKrl further education 
arid adult education. 

iMt^Robinson sold: "The forma- 
■; .(ion pC.lhtf college is. demanding' p 


influx into non- 

by Frances Gilih 

Although .1 record number of grad ti- 
mes entered rliu Civil Service Iasi 
your, most sinned jobs for which 
u degree wus not required. 

A majority of the 3,222 eat rants 
took up executive officer or equiva- 
lent appointments, says the Civil 
Service Commission's report fur 
1974. 

The report attributes the influx 
uf graduates to the career mobility 
within the service created by the 
Fulton report reforms. 

Prior to 1971, the executive offi- 
cers' career pattern was separated 
from that uf administrative trainees, 
the latter having to be honours 
graduates. Now the two types of 

[ lost are combined, with the possibi- 
ity for those entering at the execu- 
tive officer level to advance to the 
higher grade. ■ 

“ Only a few years ago honours 
graduates were a verv select band 
because they were the only ones 
with an open road to the top. Now, 
ordinary graduates can make it to 
the top also ”, said a commission 
spokesman. 

Whereas 1,200 graduates applied 
for executive officer appointments 
in 1970, the last year before the 
reforms were implemented, 4,726 
did so last year. 

Appointments of in-service candi- 
dates to administrative; trainee post- 
tions-^the mobility created by the 
reforim-‘-rase front 16 in 1973 to 
54 last- year: 

.The' commission spokesman also 
felt that the depressed state of the 
private employment sector had con- 
j tributqd to the record number 
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Colin Tiloey playing Bach on v 
harpsichord bullr by ■ Cl ay son and 
Garrett, Peter Jeff ray playing the 
tille-l-ole In . Marlowo's Dr Faust us 
and Boris Shapiro explaining the 
intricacies of bridge arc oil to he 
heard un a new series of educational 
audi6;<-Bs«attes released this week. 

: Thus •. uro called nfc Tjraos Gnu 
senes ’ 1 and are the result of ct» 1 
■ operation between Times News 
pajAu's I.(d pad the recording coni 
pany Phonogram. They are a cbm 
| para Uvcly new development In thf 
urttish midm market. " Times Can 
suites " Cover subjects in five bread 
areas — music, 1 literature, drama' 
• leisure . iind: jjie humad world! Six 
lilies are . already available, and -.0 
I . further 24 lureiry prepirfftitirt., They 
will cost about , £2-95; bach qnd will 
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4 Limit individual PhD research 
in favour of teamwork ’ 


The association’s most serious 
concern is about the proposal relat- 
ing 10 the elect, inn of academic and 
staff representatives on 10 senate. 

“ This question is, to us, at the 
very heart of the reform of (he 
university and the proposals from 
the consultative committee are ill 
conceived." 

They would leave the university’s 
staff very much in the minority on 
the main academic committee, 
which should oversee the work of 
the JCCS, the AUT says. 

It also rejects the proposal that 
junior staff should be represented 
by cooption. Instead, it recom- 
mends an academic assembly con- 
sisting of staff elected directly 
from the schools. This assembly 
should elect hetween 30 and 40 
senators. 

The AUT also welcomes the 
proposed increase lu lay rop re sen- 
rai ion but says that this should be 
on u broader social basis. 

It rejects convocation ns n satis- 
factory source of lay members of 
riiliri, and in Mend calls for the 
trades unions and organ i/at ions 
roucmied with education 10 he in- 
volved in (he court's work and to 
pm forward lav members. 

for graduate 
degree jobs 

applying for jobs. " Our recruitment 
lends to pick up when the eco- 
nomic burn meter is down. If oppor- 
tunities arc limited in outside indus- 
try, we have less difficulty meeting 
our iicyd.s." 

nospite the general increase the 
report imlcd a lack of suitable appli- 
cants in certain fields, particularly 
science and the year ended with 
750 scientific vacancies. 

Sources of serious concern pin- 
pointed included a lack of suitable 
accountants, surveyors and archi- 
tects and a decreased standard in 
vetotinary officer and lawyer 
entrants. 

# The Independent Television News 
graduate training scheme is not to 
run tills year due to a lack of turn- 
over among existing staff. 

ITN hope to resume the scheme 
next year. Their decision follows 
thaL. of the BBC earlier this year 
to reduce their* mrmben— of-.naw&, 
trainees From 16 to 12. 

Mr Hugh Whitcomb, assistant 
editor (administration) of ITN, 
said : " We made the decision witli 
much regret. We never have a very 
large turnover in our company. We 
would not have had any real work 
for trainees to do. One of the main 
features of our scheme is that there 
are no classrooms here. We do our 
training on tbe job." 

Mr Edwin Harrison,- in charge 
of journalists' training at the BBC, 
said they would recruit less people 
as part of the pruning,. in the 
Corporation. " We have always 
varied the nlimbers we recruit. 
This year’s recruitment is a realistic 
assessment of estimated demand 
for trainees in the next couple of 
years", he said. 


by David Dickson 
Science Correspondent 

Far more postgraduate research In 
the arts and social sciences should 
be carried out on the basis of col- 
lective, rather than individual pro- 

i ects, according to Professor Rodney 
liiton, professor of history at the 
University of Birmingham. 

He told a conference at 
Southampton University on post- 
graduate education, organised by 
the National Union of Students, that 
postgraduates should concentrate on 
getting rid of the individual PhD, 
and develop the concept of team- 
work, with full and democratic dis- 
cussion of all aspects of the 
research. 

“One advantage would be in the 
field of continuing education, since, 
as the Open University has shown, 
there is a vast reservoir of talent 
in the community ami this could 
be much better integrated into team 
work rather than into the individual 
and isolated PhD", Professor Hi I- 
ton said. 

There were two types nf bourgeois 
thinkers whose ideas on post- 
graduate education hud to be 
resisted. The first were those who 
were now suggesting that post- 
graduate work should be strictly 
controlled, and considered in terms 
of the financial investment it repre- 
sented. 

“These are the hard-headed men 
who think that much postgraduate 
work In tho arts is a waste of 
money, and are keen to cut down 
on some of the more obscure areas 
of postgraduate work.” 

Professor Hilton said that the 
second type were those ivory-tower 
Elitists whose approach was a hang- 
over from the time when higher 
education was a training for an 
intellectual blite, and who had 
continued to sneer at demands for 
socially relevant learning. 

Professor Sain Edwards, chair- 
man of the Science Research Coun- 
cil, told the conference that the 


bllity for financing university 
research, was being placed under 
strain by the current economic 
difficulties. 

The informal basis of the dual 
support system worked well when 
there was enough money to u 
round, but it might cease to exist 
if the economic situation got any 
worse, he said. 

The research council faced. 1 
major task each year in worklnf 
out how many science postgraduate! 
it felt the country needed, and hov 
they should be divided between 
different disciplines. 

“At presenr, once an allocation 
has been made to one uf the fqur 
SRC boards, it is up to each sub 
ject to bargain fur the number of 
awards it required. I would prefer, 
however, not to have to decide. on 
an overall number of nwards, but to 
wait and see what the demand U, 
and to be much more flexible in out 
approach.” 

Although there was a lot of tall: 
that the council should give mote 
research assistamships rather- than 
research studentships, he said it was 
Important to remember that assist- 
antsliips were awarded for specific 
research projects, while research 
studentships allowed the sLudent to 
change his research topic if he fell 
it necessary. 

Mr Jon Clarke, a member of the 
NUS postgraduate advisory group 
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Don’s diary 


No agenda 


and a postgraduate student at Bir- 
mingham University, said there 
seemed to be three basic categories 


dual support system, by which the 
research councils and the University 
Grants Committee share responsi- 


of postgraduate education, coverini 
the applied sciences, professional 
training and more theoretical work.' 

“X see the first of these becoro; 
lug the most dominant of the sec! 
tors, with the second being affecietl! 
by the cutback in teacher training 
and the third experiencing similsi 
cuts, apart from a small 6Ilte. 

Mr John Randall, retiring preel 
dent of the NUS, said that poet 
graduates should not see tneii 
problem in isolation, arguing th* 
they were a special case, but shoult 
see their position as part of thi 
whole education system \indo .. 
attack from Government cuts. 


British Rail i-nopei'Mliug. got off 10 
prompt start with regular weekly 
9.30 am briefing meeting with 
adin'iiisirativc colleagues. No 
agenda. Everyone brings his own 
list. The only problem is getting 
through everything by coffee time. 
Talk about Association of Uni- 
versity Teachers’ day of action, 
new structure of awards in the col- 
leges of education, administrative 
regrading, search fees to be 
charged for digging out ptuit exami- 
ne Dion 111 arks, programme for Uni- 
versity Grants Committee visit, pro- 
cedure for establishing two new 
chairs, departmental conference 
accounts timetable for occupying 
our new building ami » Ini else 
besides. 

Spend half un hour in common 
room and save at least four 
mcmnrundn and possibly a commit- 
tee meeting as well. Thrush up and 
down the students union pool 
enough times to feel exhausted, 
virtuous and ready for lunch. 

Spend afternoon at meeting out 
of town. Oil way back train fills lip 
one stop our of Loudon terminus 
wirli commuters who know the 
coaches arc to form their own 
homebound service and who find 
that a short distance travelled in 
the wrong direction is the only 
way in which tu get a seat. 


see tneu 

but fhouk Sharp contrasts 


your wurm-up time is insufficient 
to ensure useful progress. Each 
new start becomes increasingly dif- 
ficult. 

There are few intermediate rew- 
ards. Try nut sonic of the material 
in a lecture and seminar, persuade 
colleagues whose judgment you 
respect to read it. and you get 
back comments ana letters where 
the only uncertainty Is how many 
kind words precede the first 
“ hut Suppress your own doubts, 
try to forget that you failed to get 
hold of a particular journal article 
in connexion with your argument 
in chapter three, or that you have 
not really faced up to a possible 
objection to a point you make in 
chanter seven, and you are hag- 
ridden with guilt. 

Anyone who tries both in 
administer and to write knows 
which is hardoi- to do really well, 
mid knows that the kind of pniduc- 
t-ivity that really counts in the long 
run neither conics easily nor Is 
bought cheap. How, without such 
knowledge, could wo begin in un- 
derstand some of the attitudes, 
unxictiex and antics of our mmc 
scholarly colleagues ? 


Plugged in 


Invaluable after hours and at week- 
ends ; that a good wav to get a 
lecture down on paper is to deliver 
it from notes to a microphone in 
an empty room and edit the trans- 
cribed version for final delivery. 

Higher degree students find it 
useful if I write numbers in the 
margins of their drafts, dictate a 
comment or Miggestirm linked to 
that number, have the comments 
typed down the lefl-limid side of a 
piece of paper, and ask for their 
comments on my comments before i 
we have a session together 10 dix- 1 
cuss progress. 

A half-hour long distance conver- 
sation in which two or three peo- 
ple at either end use a telephone 
amplifier c<m some times save a Jot 
in trdvel and fares ami fnisiratioii. 
Not, however, un sensitive issues as 
voices ulone often carry false 
nuances, especially if you don’t 
knmv the person. 

A few' minutes spent dictating 
a brief note for the record into u 
portable nr desk recorder between 
each meeting and individual discus- 
sion on u busy day keeps the mind 
clear for the next encounter. To 
spend 10 minutes or so ul the end 
of an informal meeting, while 
those concerned are still present 
and able tu comment, dictating a 
record of the points of ugieenient 
and decision which can lie typed 
and dlsl riliurocl, saves a great deal 
nf lime and subsequent efforts in 
remember. 


‘The survival 
of English 
is at stake ’ 



Lecturers to Student health 
support NUS ‘poorly served’ 


The Association of Universlty Tea- 
chers has written to the Depart- 
ment of Education and Science in 
support of the National Union of 
Students’ grants claim. 

Its submission to the DES, pub- 
lished in the latest AUT bulletin, 
asks for an indexed grant to keep 
up with inflation, the abolition of 
parents' and spouses' contributions 
and an end to local nut ho cities’ dis- 
cretionary powers over certain types 
of grant, 

i The AUT dpes jwt_ mention spe- 
cific .grant- levels but says that 
grants should be revised so as to 


give the same level as was thought 
appropriate in the early 1960s. The 
NUS estimates that this would mean 
raising the undergraduate grant 
from £605 to £845. 

“ It is never too late to right an 
injustice", the submission says. ' 
“The rightness of claims in respect 
of discretionary awards, the aboli- 
tion of parental contributions and 
of the spouses’ Contribution system 
are not lessened by the Govern- 
ment’s political and fiunncial diffi- 
culties.* , 

’.It also .proposes grants for 
children to stay dn at School beyond 
the minimum leaving age! 

. Replying to. questions in Parlia- 
ment 'on March 20, Mr Prentice, 
Secretary; qf • State for .Education 
and : Science,, . said that ; for the 
current academic-year the estimated 
ndt cost of abolishing the parental , 
contribution, to student awards,, if 
the-cnUd allowance for, income tag. 
yrero yrfthdramy.jr £100,000 for da- 
pdndont matrled . woman students 
opdj-: £400,000. . for . postgraduate 1 
students," • .■ . ■ • 

y 'i.Tha fisdmaiad cost of. raising thief 

■iraiif ' mIa' fmm rent- ro , f 0 


Students in Britain are not being 
properly educated about disease, 
the Royal Society of Health Co* 

E ress was told last week. A receoi 
eeds University survey of healtb 
education in colleges and depart 
raents of eduention in England and 
Wales revealed "a high level ol 
ignorance” about behaviour pat- 
terns and substances dangerous to 
health, said Dr J. Morrison, special:. 
1st In community medicine. 

SJie said area health authorities 
gave -health education low priority, j 
even, though it could cut euM 
Doctors knew that certain £acts£ ' 
which played a part In disease could 
be eliminated if people were aviat* 
of them. 

One such disease yms lung cab | 
cer, yet the Leeds ’ survey had ; 
shown 60 per cent of colleges, in 
England and Wales gave students 
no information at all about cancer 
And 50 per cent of colleges gave 
no information about road. safeQ 
or home accidents. ' ■' ] 

No comparable.' figure was avail 
able front medical schools, nutalM, 
schools,' or university ’ sociology 
departments, hut Dr Morrison saw 
there was good reason to bsM flve 
that the picture, there was.no bettet 
atid could even be wotse.- • / . • J-- 

“tt We accept the concept that ■ 
mfl h 8 . health depends on his ability 
to adjust to his environment so that 
a reasonable degree of harmony e» 
ists between himself and the social 
and material world in which he Uv«S< 
then , we must hcccpt that teacher*, 
and ; mepibers of the caring - prof 
alone have a clear duty, to parties- 
pate in health education. '. . 

. . .“‘Naturally they Should be; ad©- 
qua^.ely trained if this' participation 
:i(l;to .be effecive:” — TES. \< • 




A line drawn through the day in the 
diary six monrlis ago preserves it 
for library work and/or the per- 
formance of my fire brigade func- 
tion. No fires, so to the library. 

Academics often complain about 
the difficulty of trying to combine 
administration with scholarship and 
teaching, and how the full in-tray 
almost inevitably takes precedence 1 
over drafting the uext chapter. Rut 
it isn’t simply a matter of compet- 
ing demands on the available lime, 
or how much of the day lias to lie 
spent in meetings rather than in 
the library or at the desk. 

The sequence uud the logic of 
administration and my kind of, 
research and writlng-'are very dif- 
ferent, as are the types of feedback 
5 - that each provides. In darker 
moments | sometimes think that 
the two activities positively inhibit 
each other. Most administrative 
tasks can fairly readily be broken 
down into steps or stages, few of 
which take more than a few hours. 
On most issues a rough draft of a 
committee paper can he cobbled 
together in halt a day. 

When, in connexion with a coin-, 
plex bit of administrative reorgan- 
ization, you can’t get hold nf Pro- 
fessor A because he is in Nigeria, 
or Dr B because he hus influenv.a, 
*«nd some of the necessary steps 
have ,tj> he deferred, you don’t lose 
sleep nvfcr something that can't In- 
helped. Even routine meetings can 
vield considerable satisfaction 
when you’ve dune your homework, 
when those mound the table arc 
xenujnely trying to help the busi- 
ness along upd reach some useful 
conclusions, where , there's some 
humour en route and some sense 
■ comes thrmittli that people like 
. being part of .what ]s going on in 
the place. And an empty in-truy 
makes fqr restful sliunhui. 

--'.All this is sometimes in sharp 
contrast to the processes involved 
in research, mid writing.. A book 
Can . take . twfl, three; five years. 
Months end be spent on drafting a 
section, tliuc. .eventually goes into 


Give secretaries lust evening’* 
motley collection of tapes, roughly 
typed drafts and letters with “ no ", 
"yes”, and “yes, provided they 
don’t want a script for publication " 
scribbled across them. Push off m 
a series of meetings that will keep 
me out of tho office until well 
after six. 

For the past 15 years or so I've 
made a great deal of use of 
administrative gadgetry— desk, 
briefcase and pocket tape recorders, 
electric typewriters, calculators, 
telephone amplifiers and the like. 
After a longish period of feeling 
self-conscious about it (many peo- 
ple seem to link technical -sophisti- 
cation in academics with ' shallow- 
ness and a certain lack of 
humanity) I have come rhund to 
the view that the matter no longer 
justifies either comment or 
defence. 


fe,oooiroiu^fe 4-~Sm5iS3SS!r X 


Ponguln ', Books , have- ' endowed. 
University with £5,000 toj:. S 


lectures over^ two ytjfcrs 


MUUUIIU. kjuuicr • i«a i me . lYUi i\ tun uu 

1 planned and timetabled. But the 
. . - **n portai it id. has, -* and] those most 
i-.RsiJfiil. for organizing the material 


•’P a" • api^iiMiamp, -iiib niaicijni 

jfitd, fc, concept, whole,, do not' come 
. .P^ Id- Order, - Leave the thing 

'.f Q r : .a^tew *■; dq y s 'an d • it- goes cold on 

vr>li -. Wririf :nl__ir in chaiiLnAimt.- uaJ, 


[f most people still prefer draft- 
ing in semi-legible longhand to 
using a typewriter (preferably with 
an automatically repeating X key), 
then so be it. If face-to-face short- 
hand note-taking is still the rule, 
then at least rhere is the argument 
that secretaries much prefer it. 

If some people can got through n 
dav that includes two or three com- 
mittees, half a dozen office conver- 
sations with people who do want 
you to remember what they .wd 
and what you promised to do for 
them, an equal number of, tele- 
phone calls and various casual but 
possibly significant encounters in 
corridor and common room, oil 
with a clear recollection of what 
was agreed and what refused, and 
y neat set of personal jottings that 
when added to the relevant files 
wilt moke sense two days, two 
weeks or. two years Inter, then 
good luck to them. 

For myself, I find the only way 
to clear the daily pile of leuers 
and memoranda and papers that I 
can’t pass on ’to someone else is to 
tape iny replies; the only way to 
draft articles and longer nieces is 
to tap them out on one df several 
- typewriters located in. places where 
I- am 1 likely ro -.want thorn; that a 


Trying to believe 

t’amu hit oss the ini In wing the 
other day ". . . What the Govern- 
niL-m is lining is. 11 eg lee ting Willi- 
plctely the advantages for an edit- 
eutiini.il advance and using the fall 
in birth 1 ate solely to effect nil 
economy in expenditure. This pri- 
celess opportunity is being lost and 
posterity will certainly blnme them, 
lint for economising, hut for using 
the occasion for economy mdy and 
nut combining a moderated 
economy with a real advance. . . 

No, not a resolution nf college 
academic hoard or an Association 
nf Teachers in Colleges and 
Departments of Education meeting 
in 1975, but un extract from 0 
letiei written by Winifred Merrier, 
then principal nf Whitelands Col- 
lege, in 1933. 

•Hardly fair, of course, Jo equate 
the two situation*. Yet it is still 
our ability and willingness w piy 
that js at the heart or it. Just think 
what might he done if 110 clas»s was 
larger than IS, if no teacher taught 
for more than 15 10 20 hours and 
spent the rest of the week prepar- 
ing and conferring in a first-class 
teaching resources centre, 11 there 
were buildings and equipment to 
match 1 

But we know tlie public expend- 
iture implications and inflationary 
effects oi even marginal improve- 
ments in staff-student ratios, we 
know that research docs not sup- 
port the idea that such marginal 
changes will bring about corres- 
ponding educational gains, we 
‘ know that it is undesirable to pro- 
duce many more leathers than the 
authorities can afford in employ, 
and we seem tu have lost, in many 
cases, our faith ui an improved 
primary and secondary education 
as one of the means to obtain the 
level of resources that would make 
real gains possible. 

So we don’t campaign. We swal- 
low our medicine and try' to 
believe that something good will 
Come out of amalgamations, diver- 
sification, tlie training of most pri- 
mary and some secondary - teachers 
under further education regul- 
fltiun* and the rest in the univer- 
sities We mist that the new 
regional cuoidinating committees 
will be u vast improvement (not 
just administratively, hut it) the 
l quality : of the things they 
I .encourage) on ihe_ nvudi-inulignea 
r urea training organizations. 

' We hope Ihar the coherence and 
, the identity of teacher . education 
J will not get lost in tlie process of 


Since tlie decline of the classics 
the only infallible mark nf the edu- 
cated is that they have a hue in 
their bonnets about some usage of 
the English lnnguuge. 

1 am a scourge of the .split infini- 
tive, and in waging my small luc.il 
war for the cause uf verbal grace, 
i often find myself regarded with 
wide-eyed wonder by young persons 
$ 1 ridg lit from .school who have been 
taught some such idiocy ns thin 
language is a tool of communication 
and therefore find offensive the 
quibbling of someone who obviously 
knows tviuu it is they «ne trying 
tu communicate. 

it is inicomrnriuble tu dwell 
amidst the purlieus of nedunlry, 
but we supporters of verbal law and 
order in the face of the cold-blooded 
murder of the English tongue have 
recently liad in lace an alarming 
rise in illiteracy. 

Verbiclde is on tlu- Increase, mill 
lesser forms of .stylistic delinquency 
seem tu be rising fastest in the 
youngest category of offender. Lan- 
guage rape is increasing, and wnru- 
liftiug from technical enterprises is 
threatening tlie entire communica- 
tive structure of our society. Since 
the old-faslilaned toucher un the 
heat has given way to mure cum pic 
Itensive forms uf language control, 
the connexion between words ami 
local experience lias been broken 
down by the spread of. lurge-scule 
verbiage. The very survival of Eng- 
lish, to borrow the title of I mi 
Robinson’s recent book, is ul stake. 

In the face of this desperate con- 
dition, each .fights his own private 
buttle. One will object to the use 
of the word "soporific" to mean 
sleepy (as in “I feel soporific > 
rather than sleep-inducing. Another 
is irritated by the constant intru- 
sion of the word ■“ situation " into 
sentences like " I want to get back 
to a classroom situation 

Psychologists cannot help dis- 
liking the way in which the detec- 
tion of any enmity is called " para- 
noia", and any sustained interest 
in something an “ obsession ” Philo- 
sophers have to put up with the 
term “ implication ” being used tor 
any loose association of thought, 
whilst tlie useful term “ refute ” is 
being destroyed because misplaced 
emphasis appropriates it to mean 
deny or repudiate. 

One striking feature pf the usage 
of the university educated is the 
way in. which intellectual and emo- 
tional considerations, have been 
rhetorically transposed. When 
Bernard Levin writes, for example. 
" it is possible to question the way 
in which the law of conspiracy was 
used , . . ” lie is employing the 
intellectual verb *’ to question ’’in 
Us current sen$c of “ to dis- 
approve". . 

Similarly, to say that a person 
is " uncritical “ often iiic-aqs at pre- 
sent that -he dues nut have enough 
disapproval of whatever i* being 
discussed. This description of 
: emotional relations in Intellectual 
. terms is pnrnlolled by the vogue lor 
using the language of die heart -t a 
make all intellectual point, as when 
speaker!; rise to announce ill at ihcv 
are very concerned _ u limit, m- 
anxious about, some feature nf u 
1 . proposal. • 

Tlie general tendency nf misuse 


is to blunt 1 I 10 edge of Lho reason- 
ably sharp words we have inherited, 
so that io make a precise point 
comes to require the most elaborate 
c ire urn Incut inn in order to guard 
against tins possibilities of being 
111 isL'ansi rued. It menus thm com- 
11 m nic .tri mi has to proceed in lei nit 
of paragraphs rather than sen- 
tences : a variety nf circumstances . 
is turning our generation into tlie 
most long winded in have trodden 
the face of the earth. 

George Orwell dealt with this in- 
sidious mia.-iud under ihe name of 
“ prcieminus diction '* uud went cm 
to cniiipluin about the inrush nf 
fureign words like ii’r/!uH.<c7uiuiig 
uud status quo. The laLtci word, 
at least, bn-' since his time last its 
claim to italics. 

Fur nil the talk about cunimiiuica- 
lion in 1 Ik- twentieth century, its 
cliHi.u-t eristic vices .suggest that 
uinsi people regard the point of 
speaking ns nut to communicate 
hut 10 impress mhur people. For 
the count 1 ones 1 kind or vice is mix- 
appropriation of technicality, a 
ciiitie not in the least diminished 
by the fact ihat the inUappropri* 
uied objects are generally useless. 

There recently circulated, for 
example, at the Chelsea College of 
Science mid 'Technology 11 ittock- 
ineiiior.mdiim nf educational jargon 
with such splendid equivalences ns : 
achievement profile (exam remit) 2 
individualized pu pit activity (home, 
work) ; reinfmeed cognitive deve- 
lopment tr ramming) ; curriculum 
strategy ( timetable). 

There still exists a kind of under- 
ground common sense that revolrs 
against pi ctentiuus nunsuiisc, and in 
uii age when mass popular educa- 
tion renders large numbers of 
people defenceless against intellec- 
tual vices, there hud belter he. 
Pubs. In nt lie K ami tucec nurses, the 
tiadiiiunal luuims of vice, are places 
where one is at least safe from 
infection by Mich teirihle jargon 
1 wins as “ongoing" ,md *' up- 
Coining’'. Howevei did civilizutinn 
manage 10 endure for so long with- 
out terms like these— or indeed- 
without " co mi terpio due live ’’ which 
is still produced at rimes with a 
self-satisfied flash of pride. 

Why do peun’>- encHge in ore- 
leu 1 ions fully uf tills* kind ? What 
is the saiisfaciior people pet from 
learning to describe l.vok Jitiek in 
Anger's Jimmy l'urter as a cuso of 
"upward mobile liypergupiy " ? It 
niav plausibly be suggested that the 
main reason for these pomposities 
is simply mixiely 

Thus in " Anxiety about Lectur- 
ing " in a recent issue of the IZ/ii- 
versities Qwutt'ily, H. P. Ellis and 
A. D. Jones tell us: “A very 
cnnumiii form of ritualLation is the 
use of jargon ... to Click on the 
surfix-ology to a wurd is to truiiR- 
form its tone and lend it. the aura 
of a science. Thus a lecturer who 
is anxious about die scientific status 
of bis ideas may dress them up in 
jargon, which is a ritual that con- 
veys legitimacy but reduces clarity. 
Well, it certainly reduces clarity, 
but it can only convey leqiiiinacy 
• to the very young nr the very 
foolish. . . 

| The whole problem of sustaining 
[ u Viable common language (in an 
t age dial is very worried about some- 
tiling called “ divisiveness “) raises 
, acute problems of judgment. Any- 
I one .who continued to a fight for 
' " sillv" as meaning "saintly’’ can 

I these days only be rugarded as a 
ri semantic romantic. The term " pres- 
tigious " lias now been so completely 

v appropriated to mean ‘■full of 
k nvestige that one can only, relax 
s and employ it. But a c.\sc like 
I! ".disinterested " seems 10 be alto- 
get her different. • 

To lose the word is the first step 

II towards 1 losing the whole idea, and 
.. succumbing 10 the already encrouch- 
ii ilia world ni narrow - utilitarianism 

n i, v which 11 lii versifies .are -<o con- 
f stunilv threatened. There is, 111 
1 itic&e' mull «rs. both pedantry and 
i- discrimi nai inn, and it is one of the 
,1 cuuistrophe* uf education today uial 
n discrimination, which Js a. good 
v ih'sf riptimv of wlmt might be ex- 
,r p ccii'il of the experience of etJuiHi- 
a lion, should have heciniic So basely. 

appropriated to describe a deptor- 
« utile nmdu of political thinking. 


taking tveryihing apart and pulling ! 
it together again, we try. to avoid 
irresponsible postures, ' In . T»&y 
down the importance of binary 
lines, and occasionally seem to 
outdb even the civil servhuls in the 
. sobriety of our stilt omen is mm »»e 
realism- of our assessments. And 
so me fifties wo wonder what pos- 
terity will think of us.. 

• William Taylor 


Thu author is director of the In- 
stitute of Edtii-ntion. London Uni- 
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How to study, extra-murally 
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to study and modern rout Itoniut its Indoor clashes indiide psycliuingV. 

i arvs being launched as part uf lid in- gvouii behaviour, foster card, porn-' 
University's e*—,. 

summer progruntme this week. lhc> Edinburgh thruugli .the wurka of 

tvlll .assist • students > intending tu gi:otti„h vvi iter*. Briinin aiid .fhe : 
inter the ' Open University next Conimmi Market ana the 'American.; 
&esMun constitution. ^ • 

, „ , Details ' flow EUuibiirgh , Um- 

One third of the subjects offered .vershyf. Department «l E^ticutmnal 
including „ at-chacnlngv. hismrv. 
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ira being launched as part uf Ed in- gvouii behavimir, foster care, poru- 

bunh Unly^tyV. e*~-l fS 

summer programme this week. 1 be > Edinburgh thruugli .the wurkv of 
will assist students ■ intending tu Scotiixh writers Bijiuiin and the 

i. rs 1 1.. I. . j. n.tL-i mi Hi n il ilirt A nipi‘i run 


enter the ' Open University nexi 
i session. 
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The UGC’s evidence, given by its chairman Sir Frederick Dainton, to the science 
subcommittee of the Select Committee oil Science and Technology 

‘ Teaching and research hit so much 
that neither gets full value’ 

by Diivilj Dickson, Science Correspondent taJnly spond much more tinio agonizing over allocation. 

J * Tho dangers are obvious. If the base cannot be 

maintained for everyone, then tbe young unrecognized 


Sir Frederick Dainton, chairman nf the University 
Grants Com mil ice, warned last week that tho financial 
bass for university research, provided by the UGS, was 
being eroded by inflation and cutbacks in government 
expenditure. 

Giving evidence on behalf of the UGC before the 
science subcommittee of the House of Commons Select 
Committee on Science and Technology, ho said that 
this was undermining the balnnce between UGC and 
research council support fur university research as 
represented by tbe “ dual support system ”. 

" The vote which wo receive from the Government 
h for education and research, and our principle is that 
we do not distinguish between these two elements 
when we ltinko our allocations " Sir Frederick said. 

Universities represeured very vniuablo resources 
both in terms of trained personnel able to carry out 
research mid In thu training they provided for Those 
who were to become the research workers of tho 
future. 

" Our position Is iliac ivc try (n give universities a 
financial base fur rcscmrii that gives them a senso 
uf Imig-tiam security, and is mode cm a nun -selective 
basis. This compares wiih res l-j rc h council support, 
which li-mli to be sliosi-u-un mul provided on a sulec- 
live basis. 

ri Tins important qiifsiiuu ot riio present lime is 
whether the Uivc provided by the IIGi’ has been so 
badly eroded ilnit tin* 1 m lance between tbe two arms 
of ibis dual Mijipm l .system 1ms been impaired, so tiiot 
iieirlier gels its full value. I iliinh it lus." 

.Sir Frederick said that in u dni.itioii «f cutbacks 
in expend it u re eveiy university would try ro avoid 
cuts falling on its teaching re mini I 'item, and accord- 
ingly, research tend ad to suffer. 

Nut (inly was it affected by a shortage of facilities 
such 0*1 libraries, bur many academics were reluctant 
it* apply fur money from central university funds for 
research purposes. 

Asked whether it would be either possible or desir* 


WhyC.P.Snow 

got it 
wrong, by 

Mr Wilson 


research worker may not be able to develop his work 
to the it age at which he is able to attract funds 
for the work of which he is capable.” 

Sir Fredorick said that a decline in standards could 
already be said to havo occurred, since in science any- 
thing less than tbe best was useless. “More precise 
data Annihilates less precise data, and If you slip on 
reliability, through an inability to replace obsolete 
equipment, for example, than you can argue that the 
research should not be done." 

He said that In' a certain sense It was quite pointless 
to go on with inforlor equipment. 

“Tho absence of a planning horizon In the univer- 
lities is one of the greatest obstacles we face at tho 
present time, end the lack of confidence that this is 
creating is extraordinarily damaging ”, Sir Frederick 
snid. 

In addition, there wos no clear evidence that die 
swing from science was being reversed, and with 18,000 
empty places in university scienco, technology and 
engineering departments, thu UGC could not urn vide 
money for nny new buildings in these disclplinus. 

“ As a result, for example, we were tumble ro fund 
die new building for tbe Institute of Off-shura Engi- 
neering at Heriot-Wuit University, but were fortunately 
able in come to an nurcuuiuiit ihut this slumlil bu dune 
by tliu Department of Energy " ho said. 

Besides problems in replacing obsolete buildings, 
there were also those of replucing obsolete equipment, 
much of which liud been purchased between five and 
10 years ago and was in urgent need of replacement. 

Asked about the balance between teaching and re- 
search in universities* activities, Professor Da bit mi said 
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THE LANCASTER CONFLICT 


‘University must act against those who break rules’ 


that the present feeling in some university departments - 
that the UGC was favouring support for teaching at the 
expense of research was itself a reflection of a cut- 


able to decide that efforts would be made to keep thu tliair usefulness 
research base intact, with nn overall reduction In sup- “Thnre is a m, 


back in overall fundiiu; which tended to bear more un 
research than on teaching. 

'* One of the major prut) Ions we have at the moment 
is bow to kill off areas nf research that have outgrown 


port resulting from cutbiicks in special areas, Sir Fred- 
erick said that it was a question of balance. 

“ My feeling is that there is u general need for more 
iiinney tor the base at tbe present lime. When money 
is shurt, you havo to be more selective, and you cer- 

Thc following extracts are taken Accordingly, uni 
from the memorandum submitted tlnn is substain 
to the science subcommittee of the damage to sdi 
House of Commons Select Commit- L® S “L,/I? ^° ni P“* 
U ” ivL ' rsily Granls Cnm iiried hy lhdr h 

The subcommittee has indicated a wish bi^tho^uni 

to examine the short-term measure re- block , i 

qulred to overcome the iinniediiue fin- mate tTl., Zl 
uncial problems (facing the research year at ratter tnS 
activities of universities . The flqan- iTthf tSSfSJSS 


"There is a major policy question which arises here, 
it is very difficult to decide that a particular pm tern 
of research should exist ; we need a fluid dimension in 
research planning that takes into account both changes 
in science and changes in the interests of ucademlc 
staff.” 


cial problem currently faced may be 
briefly stated, hearing In mind that (t 
Is the committee's duty t<? maintain a 
basis for research in the universities, 
and not to finance particular projects. 
Grants for 1972-73 to 1976-77 were set- 
tled at a January 1973 price level. For 
-Inflation hetween January 1973 and 
January 1974 under an agreed proced- 
ure the movement of a university costs 
Index from. January 1972 ' to January 
1973 was used as a measure and grams 
for 1973-74 to 1976-77 were moved, in 
July 1973, CO a January 1974 basis. 

This otherwise -satisfactory procedure 


Accordingly, unless the rate of Infla- 
tion Is substantially reduced, the 
damage to scientific departments 
resulting from past economics will nnc 
nc relieved, and It will be much Inten- 
sified hy their being prolonged. 

The expenditure on scientific re- 
search in the universities out of the 
block grant Is very difficult to esti- 
mate, but has been put In a recent 
year at rather more than 25 per cant 
of the total grant. A figure of E96rii 
was calculated lit 1973 ra the contribu- 
tion to scientific research - from UGC 
funds at that time. 

There is a question . mark attached 
to this figure for the following reasons. 
Universities are multi-purpose organiza- 
tions and the " cost " of one purpose 
can cmly ha an apportionment and can- 
not be regarded as a cost that is quite 


worse by the absence uf any adequate 
planning perspective. The economies 
and partial compensation for year 
three have been succeeded by n settle- 
ment for one year only. The com- 
mittee attach the greatest Importance 
to a return to adequate planning per- 


Addressing the annual dinner of 
The British Academy in London 
last week, Mr Wilson, the Prime 
Minister, said that ho would " add 
to Bagehot.” 

(Mr Wilson went on to discuss establishment. I would not faavi senate 

the intellectual quality of his been a success. I could not havt »q Sec 

Cabinet and his experience of intri- withstood the Intrigue. which 

guo in Oxbridge, Whitehall and I learnt still more during a brki commi 

Westiuluster. return to Oxford in 1945, when I power 

4 1 believe that the Government I became a. member of wliat was «4 moneii 

formed in 1974 is the most Intellec- lectively known us tho " Cheat" d ai jy p 

tuaMy qualified Government, cer- Bursars. * precim 

tainLy since 1906, which included My memoirs on this will « any C( 
Morley, Bryce and Haldane. In deferred in accordance with a W examir 

terms of top firsts, first class imposed adherence to a Strict orized 

honours (though Classics always year rule. tho cli 

had the chance of a double here I have had it easy. I regart the pi 

against those of us who had quail- myself as an expert not in intrlgUi and tc 

tied in less humane studies), I 'but in counter-intrigue. I can see t manen 

believe there is no parallel in this comipg- t ' • Comm 

century. Despite the daily press, who art The 

1 have always paid as much tho most incompetent intnpiers & made 

attention to developing my second all, there is very little Intrigue U j ia j « 

end third eleven as to my first. Not ° ur political lire. 1 am speakU| studei 

oil contemporary Prime Ministers from knowledge of niy own PSrEj, bean 

havu done this. But you have got which £ know. ■ meotii 

to feel, if tho whole Cabinet dis- That was what I was able to M c harte 

appeared under dbp proverbial bus, when in 1954 I became Frltw discipi 

apart of course from the Prime Minister. And it is when yoe *» fr sr 

Minister, you could man a Cabinet become Prime Minister that yOW axcluc 

almost as good. I believe I could— autobiography or your blograpftj Dur 

provided I survived the bus. by distinguished academics starts'! met ft 

It Is a great life. You have got to Hew chapter. • tion. , 

be born for it really. As I have It really was a new chapter jar day p 

said, a capacity to get eight or nine me; I found myself charged mil nVemb 

or 10 hours slepp is un essential. the responsibility of appoindlB « mot 

(And above all. to survive and Bishops, Deans and other rellgtOQi studei 

keep his snniiy, the Prime Minister luminaries. The academic lntrigui and c 

must bo a complete innocent in the Civil Servant intrigue, pound* Uuive 

matters of intrigue. There is less intrigue paled into insignificance.^ dis run 

intrigue in politics than in most was facing the mandarins of jW wtthdi 

other sophisticated areas of our Churoh of England. J.I On 

national fife. I conclude witli two simple ltr, consee 

I was an Oxford don at 21. I sons about Prime Ministership-' menib 

have heard that Cambridge are more One, to be a Prime Minister wa riled 

sophisticated in academic Intrigue, must totally disregard the Me lapse 

though I am not impressed by the house atmosphere .of London, n» iougei 

works of my former Ministerial col- press, the cocktail circuit, the Intt meetl; 

league, C. P. Snow. If The Masters guers, those who believe that wqfi 

was his idea of academic intrigue you get North of Potters Bar. JW / ^ 

he never got to first base. are in the Arctic circle, that whw • %/ 

If that was all Cambridge could you get west of Andover everyOW kJi 

do, if he got Cambridge right, Ox- you meet will be covered Wtt 


’Die report of the disciplinary com- W! 
mi t tee of the senate of Lancaster time 
University, which has expelled five dent 
students and suspended eight requ 
others, consists of four and a half studi 
pages of tightly packed argument, from 
mainly concerned with the commit- told 


When Senate met for the third 
time on March 14 : " Certain stu 
dent members arrived ami 


..r j hnltlcx, cans and othci litter. Eight iiuuiity is impo-^ililu unless ilil*s 
l»J I un AIDlT i limn s hud been furred and one principle is clearly understood and 
window had hceu broken. Mnny of applied. 


tee's own jurisdiction and proce- from the university site by reason AS.* C" 1 J 

dura. It sheds very little light on of the resolution oF March 10 were "FJK™ ffi L 

how fh*» VArrili'Fc urnrn roaj-lmH unr Innllfrlhld In oftM Wliamiinnn i-llitL-a .. *** WnS MnteCl l)y 


/ns advised 
tho vice-chan- 


glue and must lie replaced. Tlicro The commit lee considered S.i 
was extensive damage to furniture, cases, in 29 instances It unanimous- 
It has linen esnmnred that it will |y found the case proved. One case 
cost £1,7110 to restore the building was found not proved as laid, the 
and its conte ms defendant being found guilty of a 


senate on March 17, 1975, pursuant sity has appropriately described from 

to Section 13(3) of the Statutes by this as a ‘ self-denying ordinance miraSw here ? nn fn,cefl 

K additional tlm vicori, ^ 


ivorking in tlioir offices, ing individuals by lha University 
wages to he estimated, and Rule, 7.15.2. 
prevented the ordering nf goods. The following penalties have 
"This hnd serious consequences been imposed: 

For example, the oil supplies ran “ Five students are permanently 


precincts, or from attendance at 


disregard of (he senate resolution ] no ,c l Hir i says a numher of stu- sliife hearing arrangement' had tn 

...... dF March 10, a meeting ut which “ e ? h at Lartmcl Lolicge were in be devised. from the university for one caien- 

any course or from entry to any they themselves were present and l,er,t t0 L ' college because of a “ vVe could multiply the exam- dor yeur, And fined, 

examination. That resolution auth- in which tiiev participated. re " f 5tr,ke i ° 11 * oC tliem was pica, lint it K quite clear that the " Three students are given 4 •tut- 
orized tho committee, if it found " This eommittet*. ihereture has ini refused a loan by tlie college, u university was unahlo prone riy to pended sentence of exclusion for 

tho charge proved, to apply any of doubt that the senate meeting of comments that it was unfor- work during the occupation and on u calendar year and fined. 


out in the medical centre and make- excluded from the university. 

.shift heating arrangement' had tn “ Five students are excluded 


argument 


Uau no jurisdiction uecnui 
student memhura of senate 
bean excluded from the re 
meetings. It says tho unive 
charter places rcsponsibllit, 


tn its “ Fifteen students are fined. 

“ Two students are reprimanded. 

M Tho fines range from E1U-E30; 
aimed 1,1 each case failure to pay within a 
npcton s|*ecificd jH-riod tvill aiitmuntically 
mrtest 1 osuh in pernuiiietit exclusion, 
herme " A suspended sentence means 
if the r l ,at if the student under sentence 
rerc It 1,4 convicted during that period of a 
versity brunch of university or college 
uld he rules, tho sentence of exclusion in 


lion. At Its first meetine on Mon- unanimous, and no defendant was exhausted. We cannot believe that Without rluise rules there wmdd lie replaced Mr B. A. Walker, who 

ter fa day March 10, the nino student convicted unless the complainant ihe occupation of University House annirhy. Senate bus r duly to withdrew from the committee prior 

tl w$ nl/mbers attendod and voted but hnd proved guilt bevond rensutinble was j caused by the refusal of Cart- ciiMirv that student.' of this univer- to the hearings. Professor l.uwren- 

olnditi i motkm was nassed eMiidiM «aS dniiht. me l Cn,Ie « u t0 a „, ,oa l 1 I t 1 u , a »Hy muy enjus tho liencfita of a son replaced Professor Nailor, who 

illgiOW student members of the university “In these circumstances, it was u student nn rent sir ko. Wo think it higher udiicunoii with not disturb- fell ill during the hearing*- 

itrigut Bn d others at rS presont occmiylng mutter of regret that all but two of nmch more probable that the Incl- nnce mul disrupt inn. It has also n The tommlttee also drew up 

olin«, Utiiversitv Hauso^ln furtlierancQ of the defendants chose to ignore dent wus used as n pretext by duty in ensure that all members reports on the Individual cases. 

anca4 disruptive action " if they did not these rights. All but two refused u. J« rt ® 0 do bat ' W «'* thoir hi i si ness peace- These reports nra being hold by 

o£ Ihl withdraw within two hours. plead, choosing at the start of the tie with the university. ably. Tins can only he achieved the tin I versiiy secretary ponding au 

On this basis, " it was a natural case to read au identical statement The occupation by enforcing tlie rules. appeal, and the university lias 

lie coiuenuanro Hn» «„rh ctudpnt which challenged the court. The srctuin tells of the erection Nn student Is above the law. made ft clear that until it is known 

!e?# menSof thesenatera hadoccu! -AT SSSSS Rules allow a uf barricades, the High Court order nachstu.lenrmust bear the res pm,- whether or not the students will 

er ra nied University House after tho case to be heard In tho absence .if for repossession, and the eventual sibility for his own actions The appeal, or until such appeal is 

; R KSso of the two-hour perfod nS the defendant. If a defendant peaceful eviction: University university must. lake (Itscplitiary over, they cons der tho matter a (d* 

in, the Er had any right to attend refused to plead and then left, a House was left in a ileplmabla proceedings against those who pn/.ca and will not release any 

.'i-SIl ".7 j. co BKenu „ lllH a, nr ,h« nfFmro wus not smtc. ihe floors were strewn with break the rules. Life in this cum- fui-ther details. 


longer had any right 
meetings of the senate." 


I eviction: University 

was left in a tiepin cable 


plea that the offence wus not srute. The floors were strewn with 


rules. Life in tins cum- further details. 


IS “ , retuni to adequate planning per- ford was much more subtle, and I woad. 


from laiSL™ tm ■ ™ Independent of die coat of tbe «Ucr 

1972 to January functLoua. In die mala eacb university 

¥-74 In l976-7^were leachec I* iuider«r*daate student te£ 

V- 76 .i 7 v iSl 0 . . m .°y cd * in Cher, postgraduate Student subervMor 


cher, postgraduate student supervisor 
and research worker. Behind him 
stand resources — technician!, secre- 


to 7 iter canPiuiMS ra a/StrS w BTaU *^ ,e w hbn In hia various 
in 1974 W ^ nl - cOiMClttes hut are not formal!* dfolduri 


This' taSih. Opacmea but «re not fonnaU* divided 

%!£L? i 3S& between teaching _and research costs. 


universities -would have received little 
more than a third of tlie supplemen- 
tary grant* for 1974-75. to I97G-77 tn 
maintain the grant in 'real terms. As 
It was the Government orfglnatlv 
decided that no compensation, at ail 
for 1974. Inflation . {apart from the 
approved cust of Increased academic 
salaries) should be given In 1974-75 


(year three, of the quinquennium) and 
only 50 per cent (based un the 1973 
rate of inflation) In years four aud 
five. 

Moreover, equipment grant - was 
nhated by. Et5m quite apart fnim nm 
being Increased for- Inflation.. This 
decision has since been to some extern 
uitHpriud bv a supplementary recurrent 
.lirpnt of £l9m, hut severe 'economics 
ha vC , heed .neccstarV lit every iinlver- 
jlty* and rhft hw hud n marked effect 
tn vclonce. nnd technology depafunehCN 
ns in all others. . ’ 


Various means have been attempted 
'to arrive at 'a plausible apportionment 
of coat. In 1965 the UGC ask«l univer- 
sities. as part of their normal financial 
ref itros, which Include expenditure by 
academic departments grouped in stan- 
dard subject groups, to apportion these 
tq '• undergraduate teaching ", " pom- 
graduate leaching ", '* research " and 
cosu " and the results for 1965- 
66, 1956-67 and 1968-69 hive been 
published -{UGC Annual Surveys 1967- 
SS.^Cmnd MH Pt» 11. 12, Cmnd 4261' 

It was the view of the Committee of 
Vice-Chancellors and . . Principals . that . 
Hie guidelines under which these re- 


rtgnrnus tn achieve consistency 'between 
unlvdrslUN. Su the UGC -returns were 
Iscuiitlnucd and the CVCP.-devhcd a 
fit which a sample uf. 
In si! subject — 


spectlves on the basis of guaranteed 
finance, even if national economic cir- 
cumstances mean that the level of 
flnanco is lower than either tlia com- 
mittee or the universities woukl, wish, 
to see. . * 

There is a farther feature of the 
present situation which, though not In 
Itietr financial, has its effect on tlie 
finance of scientific research in the 
universities. This Is tbe declining 
growth, already referred to. In the 
number of well-qualified men and 
women wishing to study certain basic 
sciences, and technology, at under- 
graduate or post-graduate level. Thh 
is an international phenomenon. In this 
country It docs not affect medicine (for 
which there are more well qualified and 
highly motivated candidates than there 
is room for) or biology. But It Is seri- 
ous In physics, chemistry and most 
branches of engineering. 

The dofammeft . has beeh glad 1 'ta 
hear, on their visits to universities, 
that many of them are able to fill 
their science and technology places 
wiih candidates whbpi they consider 
wholly adequate. But there is no 
doubt at ' ail that the universities are 
even now tn a position to offer a first 
class scientific or technological educa- 
tion to considerably - more young men 
and women than are accepted at the 
moment. , 

: The financial . Consequences are 
obvious, especially whep thp pressure 
to save gurney is acuta. .Whatever may 
h* ihrtr re-erei'. huth .tfio conimltr.ee 
and the universities w m give, pr^fert 
cnee fiv-im tbe turn available to, the 
areas which attract the -strongest, flow 
of well-nualiried appllcAms and will 
''wk navraax In.ithc wear where the 
opmtsive is uue.j ■ c 
..For example,:: the ;;cptnmlriee lime 


afn Fortified in this by my certainty Going on to Lord Blake's |ntrtj 
that when C.P. strode the corridors duction to the second volume l « 
of power he never really understood tha new work on the Prime Mtttlt- 
them. tars, Walpole to Heath, the lessw 

I learnt- - a ■ great . deal about in- is that those Prime Ministers l«W 
trigue as a don. I recognize I an* the country best who know rjrom: 
saying this in the presence of far personal, contact, and con spnti 


‘Senate had no alternative to 
its so-called hard line * 

STMT3 

q( last torm described senate decisions as flimsy in extreme, senate requited the o 
•‘.train and hS5" Whm oSe taK back plw* to quit University House w dim n speci- 
a* the B events, o number" of facto appaa? Red time! Had those (n occupation complied 


‘Authorities must represent interests 
of all groups equally’ 

What can be learnt from the events of tho c css wliuse formal structure is often tncoiw- 


ed time. Had those in occupation complied 


past few weeks at Lancaster? With two 
major upheavals here in throe years few 
would dispute diet something is seriously 
wrong. In both coses, what originated as 


saying this in the presence of far personal contact, and can sms) at the events, o number ot tacts appear ■ in t he jjoht of reasoned relatively minor issues have led tu consider- 

or senate. i ...... .. . .muMui m m cn^-n mi 


Opening up America 

The forthcoming visits of the Mexi- The second year is more spec!*-', 
can ambassador ' and the cultural lized, end students can crfcnfW. 


There are three basic premises : first, a 
university, above all other places, must con- 
duct its business by truth and reason rather 


• — v*-v — -v - and the motives of individuals or groups. 

S&TKW form oEana ' y315 ,5 ' ln °“ r 

bs' teSGT»itblh .. Priwnlriw In t ^ c oumry ar, now large. 


prehensiblc, yet whose results often appear to ■ 
reflect the wishes of a few key figures, such 
os tho vice-chanceHor. 

In the ilght of tiiese considerations we offer 
the following suggestions on the policies 
which shoulil now be pursued. 

The First priority is the need for aU sroupt 
to bave clear and agreed procedures for thu 
negotiated settlement of disputes, which can 
opereie speedily in situations of potential 
conflict. This is especially so for the 
students’ union, and also for the sizeable 


uttachd w Warwick University their studies towards either 
ahoyf^ihae lncreaauig i attention fa or Latin America, although" 1**^- 
being paid to the university's new must taka at least one subject » * 


and rapidly growing comparative die area in which thov are M- 
American studies decree. specializing. 

While applications to other his- At tills stage they can tak« » ^ 
toiy courses are static or even fall- .wide variety of options in clue W* 


withdrawing from the community. 


outside, it is in direct contradiction tn the 


To those premises, which are fundamental a [ ms Q \ an academic community, an abuse 


resolving conflicts within them. 

Many of the potentially disruptive issues In 


.11 a* Mt, taka » mnse piciunia, imiui aims OI an .acaucmic coninmuujF, «ui «uu« Many OI ine poieniiMiy umnip «o «■ 

1 c S' win! liidudiM ’ t0 lhe of an academic community, of freedom pf a university, and almost -universities are no longer parochial but nal- 

i fall- . wde variety of options mciww wB mus| ad| J two indisputable facts: that CQrt Bj n ]y -counter-productive in practical ional and political, involving for instance the 
mean modern American music, tne Wwi. , n s ,m1u«rEi*v wpre •- - c • 


ing slightly, comparative American modern American music, the Weft , 
studies, which admitted its first ern film, an option • In Canadiaa 


students 


September, is studies 


experiencing a healthy rise in appli- 
cants. 


modern America® 


the present rules of tills university were termg . 

drawn up and agreed by both start and s omE ma y remark that previous occupa- 
students during many months of detailed r i aons had not caused senate to act so firmly : 


distribution of national resources. 

Universities are dynamic organizations, sub- 
ject constantly to pressures, initiatives and 


Dr Alastalr Hennessy, who is oue tii'e final year students .coa- . 

of • two professors of history at centraite on comparative studi&i ^ 
Warwick, savs that the new degree eluding religious movements, ' to* 


ri nMwi-'tDd- students curing many mumn» ««««« tiaons naa not caused senate w . . coustantlv to pressures, initiatives and nre fully understo 

t ^ ie faistorias of Brtitq W discussion ; and that senate is charged, under suc h actions had been condemned, but noth- J , .. ofnew members, so that traditional v (IM ,| Jlt !nii nrai 
Mexico or colonial history. ■ [-. the charter and the Statutes, with the legal lng else was dono an d the occupiers desisted „k,i ne Drecedures nr 0 ' repeatedly sulv 

a. & • ob R a I ! ?" t0 m ^ lntaln B00d order vrfthln ?wy. Bl * eir 0 ''' n 1 * ;■ JbrtSf * jec d t to VemaiSs for change. T& fa'perticu- * 1 '*$££* *Llf 


least partly drawn from mutually acceptable 
non-members of the university. 

The various groups of workers ^nd ' 
..students must develop forms of joint con- 
sultation, so that actions taken by any one 
of them to.furihor their rights .ana interests 
nre fully understood by the others. 


university. 

Tho well-being— Indeed, the very 


only at weir own convenient. rn™». - , ect tQ deman d s for change. Tilts is pi 

, inr inaction wa* expected on this last olcb- | . j mIM , rtant where for the majority 

esd l l i!i« sion - To this we would reply that n either P s ij 0rl term and yet crucial M 


Negotiating procedures aro also required 
at the national level, particularly with tjio 
L>ES, so that national issues can be disrin- 



ie allowed 

luting within some common framework.- rms to become an acceptable pattern ot behaviour —f.V”-”. er DrEan i 2 atIoiis. universities inev- 
is particularly true of a university. l n a university : to permit this would be to conluin conflicts or interest between 

From timfe to time there will rise differ- ( - om i onB the destruction of universities as we ° 

ences of opinion about many topics— tactics, know them In Britain. Th . r „ >. cnnsiderable tension in the vlewa 

iirategy.or even objectives— but tiiese must Nor' Is It proper for elected official* Jo nf T Jif 0 r f r me^berr between ^wo models of 
ha resolved hv rational argument without consider themselves hound ^ to cariy out „ , 5,j51 a eominunicv of scholnra, 'both 

^..1. Anvnilfl who n F nrt(r.H with which thav difitlRreC. U UllIVCl SUY . 8 t-OIUipUUUY OI aviivim*, ». 


bershiu u 
later life. 


l raTl?ehr gulsheri from local ones and dealt with 

10 uieir separntely. 


he is. .taughf. 'in a wide enough we c0 H ld °,f Ear an even gr«W f 

Context, for g student to grasp the studies. f - ut-JM- hysteria or nusrepresentnno 

sod nl, political and economic analy- _ The study 6 f Mexican nisp**.- refuses to conduct himself w 

sis that can ,'lqad to the study in S“On« caq be •' taken from »vork is. virtually declaring t 

depth thjitia required * lie said. Columbian times, through Spapisn iv | s h to belong tn the commui 

■ " Ic ls an fiSienriflllw colomftl historyj American msmryt ■. jf some members of. the c< 

i Man^nmraiSiiMto '*« *wolu^ and p 6 $t-rfeyqjlici(nt\; ro 0 dhare id these standard 
SeSSSts ^-weiety .... L-fey .. nre Inevitablo : to resort t 

Car] Wioan andXaiS-A ■ Comparative ' 1 urban rather, than to use rational 

^lifatorv ^7 " Amto cover the development of cities > . ^ssion within agreed pn 
‘‘wErSiwthA • ', H rito United States. -to Buenos Ajrej , attempt at mob; rule. Tho 


iiuuitv vna .maiuutB. mm tae.se ” , ‘Vi w j - „ ences UJ u|iiiunn auuui many Kliowiumn m iiinniu- . 

two disdpUn'es, it is possible, if and « we could expand ayr sw. urategy. or even objectives— but these must Nor is it propor for elected officials to 

.ho I* 3 . -WA- i-nnlrl' ftffap un DVP11 BrSBW* ’ I.. I I — n.nnn.ant lufrhniit .-J.j tlmntfntuiW Twtitiif) In fan'll (lUt 


At the .'uinr time. It is essential that tlie 
university authorities do not systematically 
represent to government the interests at 
some group* in the university and not mums. 
For example, while the vice-cltpoceilor has 
actively endorsed the demands of tcncump 


hysteria or misrepresehtation. Anyone who cullrsos of action with which they disagree. ? ‘ .SiJS' ura ifiUiisar lal-uuaai- staff for large salary increases, he lm criti- 
refuses to conduct hinwelF within : this i frame- On occ^toiisdicre may bo alternaLive Tor JratJlzatUm *with a iJatiyely clear 


retusc* to cunmict nimseir w tmn ra'j on occasions nitre nwy uu "",““”."“"65 ‘ZL mnrrlnl ornanizathin with a relatively c ear 

«rprk ; la. virtually declaring that he does not those with a cnnscienco ^trMignat.oiv^ose . I,.. 

wish to belong tn the community. ■ to whom responsibility lins been givimjfiust n*®™ ^ "J ' j,i. n n ( .indents ornblc- 

If some members of. the community refuse lise ,heir powers wisely; they miKt lndiCnte 1 1 botii the * P®“ llon J 1 ”5,3ffi2 practice* 
to adhere id these standard then difficulties wliat they consider the correct action to .be. Vhcm hiShW uSdernriiflS membtr# 

,.™ InevttoblQ : «,or t .,o direct ecticn d*rfr In- 


“ privileged " position within educational/ 
social expencMtiiru- 

Tliere should be continiiaiis review and. 


rather, than to uso rational methods of dis 


ocedurcs Is an indicate their agreoment wiih it. Such respdn- 


; • attempt at mob rple. Thoso persona who 
ZJ choose such a enurar forfeit their right to 
belong to the coilimunity. 

. : r. . If occupations were to continue then this 

, f. university would be fpreed to dose its doors. 
■ . Services and supplies were disrupted at the 
; ^ .and of Inst term, and staff jn University 
5 JjjcIlOuae ond In college^ and departments were 
'•-prevented from, carrying out their proper 


ersoru who sibility cnnnol bo evnded. 
eir right to in taking Its decision senate has accepted 
its responsibilities inwards (he presont and 
to then this f u uiro well-being uf this university. 

SflSS Walter FalrbaN 


come, as grants front local am nonius,’ m>«is 
tlie usual methods of employees fiiuituiK lor 
their rights roiaiiycly Ineffective. 

At Lancaster as at other nqw iiniveraitlea 
them has been a swift and major, diange In 


f this univerblty. there has been a swift nnd major, diattge in 

* * r . L t . tbe nature of tlw -organization, maibly due to 
Walter Fairbatrn an increaso In size. It -beganjis a way. Pat- 
„ • . ernalistic community, in which . pcoblcius 

Graliam MacKenzie could apparently be resolved hy. informal dis- 
_ - - ■ • mi ■■■ r. ■■ cussion and discreet-pressures nn .and by ut- 


.. 6hd. students .should be able_ 


s .Mas® °o?s |h r r o= 


.to, and shared by, senate, 
ihesq factors in miftd , that 
Various decisions.' Once the 


such rules nnd procedures unilaterally, and v 
without' notice, in the .middle of un ongoing ; 
dispute. 1 : 

V r ; Russell Keat: = 
John Wakcford r 

Kiuiell Kent isalectuterin phllaaapf ip rind'. 
Mm Walivfaril is ,.a senior- lecturer x;in.‘ 
soriolo - • ' ' ‘ ■ '" ; " ft ' , ' 1 " 
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l-UE TIMES HKiHtilt EDUCATION SUPPLEMENT -2.5.75 


THE TIMES HIGHER EDUCATION SUPPLEMENT 2.5.75 


join the race to f 



*C|i.ii‘L* ••{ i'-ni i-.i . 1 1 urn Smiii li.mipi mi 
ill).! ISi j . tnl uni vi-j -. ii i»- m l.-fi llii ; 
wcl-I; lor Te\.i. In i .my 'Hit -in 
ex pm ilium v. Iiirli m.r. art* wi* i mu- 
ni' ilic nrr.l ini;)(iriioii ijhu'.ii-hi-. m 
tl l iid i*i ti iisiimnnny. I.'u " l»J<i< l. 

Irnlt.-'. ’ n .illy i 

Till- li’.inl, inuk-r tin- tlin-uimi n. 
I>i U.n-iil Ruin ‘den, iif rlit- Sumli- 
ii hi P ion's |>hy».ir* itirinirmu.-ni, |il.m 
In fly a If.-linm-lillcd pul- l!u:il*’ li.il- 
in mi in a Iuml>]ii nt 12'i.liiillM 

i a lino -l 2-1 miles i i\i ri yin -! tin 

iirrj.v of 10 ') -i ay ilt* i l'i’iihs u hirli 

.si uni Id In- able in identify '* hlsurk 
liulos.” iii vp.iru. 

l'lii-M* li.ii'i* never been irim-i't ud 
hv .viU-nniiiiier.s .itllmu^li ilal.i i t urn 
h mini Sr- r nf ilifft-i cm srnu evs mih- 
Hi*sis ilia i mu- cmil pi mem of the 
(iiuiiik- stsiein t'yguus \-i is u-.tlly 
a black bole. TliU is llit- final -»iat*i- 
in the ilt- Jtli of a sun after it h.i? 
jussril through tin? imei-iiii-ili.m* 
phase nf Imirte* a white dwarf a ml a 
jifii I run .star. No I in In r sen pcs fruin 
(lie iniL-i :m- nf a lilack link-, ;iml 
a n. villi iif; wit bin reach is suH.eit 
into its vortex. 

Tbere is n Dense roiiiiu-iiiuii 

uniting the wur Ill's a \i Mummers m 
lie first in identify a true " lil.nl: 
hole ', mid the Massiirlmseiis lii-s.fi 
lulu of Teclmi d»i-.v, the Universiiy 
of l'u I if mil iii ar San Dicuu, Tub- 
ingen University, l.eiilen Utiivt-rsiiv 
ami tiihers- sue Sim lb am Pi no’s prin- 
cipal rivals. Where tin.* Uricish 

hope to have flic lead is in tin- si/e 
of llieir detector, ivltiell i.s one of 
the largest ever Imilt. 

It was ro list riivt oil in the 

nieih a r lie al eii"im-eriiii; workshops 
at l Ilf university and is ahmil l Ifi 
by lllft. The entire experiment was 
designed at Soul bum punt, but the 
ilrisinl group, under the direction 
of Dr Rodney ULIlier, deMgueil l It*- 
.X-rny detectors. 

it will be the fmtrieumh l.iundi 
the giuup lias made from rite 
Texas site smith of Dallas. An ear- 
lier attempt this year, which the 
group hoped would give them an 
undisputed lend in the limit for u 


Mail. Imli; had lo l>0 laiKelled 
In •«- .« ii * -L- * • I 1101)1- v.u.nht-r 

cmiil’l unis — ,i ma ini hazard will) 
|ialnM]i-i»iiii<- X-ray asiimuuiiv. 
La mu in-, .lie usually m.iile in si-mi- 
-l.irl:ilc-v> jnsi bet oi i- sunrise m iuM 

f i t-i miii ii-l. 

re:; i s ha-. liven used for launch- 
iiu-, ImIIiikiis because of the excel- 
lence nl tin* facilities provided by 
tin- National Centre fur Annus- 
pliui if Re si- arc! i, a research unit nl 
i Ik.- X annual Science l-'nund'iilinii. 
Ihdlm m work is just um prnciic- 
.■ I tic in litis country. F.ven thmiglt 
the fully liiden b.illonn rises ai 
.ilium I.IHUI fee i a minute, t In* 
daoger to iiunmercial air tralfic is 
|||<| Kl eat. 

Hut even using mi A meric. in li.il- 
Ition and American l.utiich facili- 
ties, nil of which have lo be paid 
for, X-i.iy asrnmomy from bitlloon 
n-url.s out tvii-iUlcnibly riieiipv!' 
i ban the mote l-x otic and speclac- 
ii Li r saii-lliii* or rocket research. 
The proem launch will cn.st in the 
i eg inn of Llh.ODP, all paid for by 
the Science Research Council. 

The rncket unci satellite exnrii 
men in have the ml vantage of lukine, 
place in die complete absence of 
any a riuos pile re (which inter feres 
with i lu- reception of the X ray 
signal } hut there is only ahum 0.4 
per cent of the atmosphere left in 
the regions which can he reached 
by bal hum, and the Ini I loon detec- 
tors are min'd in X-radiation of a 
wavelength which is affected com- 
paratively little by the rosiiltt.il 
atmosphere. 

l-'u rt her more, the hullnnn terlmi- 
«tue means iliat the astronomers 
can observe for much longer 
pet kuIs of 1 1 hi v Ui.ui if rockets me 
used. Dr Kaiiisttcii expects to be 
able to i ii i‘.is tin.' X-rays from a vari- 
ety uf sun ices for a total of 10 
bum s. 

in addition to the exciting work 
on Cygnus X-l, Dr Kanisden is ulsn 
keen to observe the variable star 
Here tiles X-l which sends nut 
pulses of Xim.vs in several dif- 


lei'eiit pat l ••mi*, which a si mi miner- 
.ii.- iiii.%ii>iis in iiiuieiMii nd inniL- 
fli-.iily. 

Hir.e i he li.il lm>u has been safely 
brnuglii down again with the valu- 
able detect hi' i.imi SomhamptHn 
has novel' In.l a li.illtinn or detector 
vet, which I Jr Kamsdeii »l tributes 
ro llit- .skill of i lie I uni idling site 
• ipei.itrus iv bn can predict In a cou- 
ple nf miles where a li.i ll.icm wi' 
laud, together with the masses nl 
honey cuinli packing he uses to pro- j 
led the tleii-clm' against impact) 
llit- real work is nnlv just begin- 
ning. 

Ail the yards of data must In- 
fed into h computer, anil it is 
expected ilnu several mum Its nt 
computer time will go into the 
.lnalysis of next itioiiili's experi- 
ment. Dr Kamsdeii ami his team 
slum Id know by Chris mi. is whether 
nr nut they ban' sported a black 
little. 

lie i.s already making plans f ni- 
ne w flights, however, and the SRC 
is cuiisiilering his application fur 
funds tii const met the next gener- 
ation of .X-ray tie tec l uis, smaller 
units which will eii.thle his li.il- 
lonii-s lo flv higher and highi-r. 

A new idea is in set up a site in 
Sicily front which to lanndi the ! 
balloons with ilu- prospect of recn- ; 
yci.ing l Item in the United State-:, j 
This would give a greatly increased 
observation time. 

Hut such i.s the pace nf progress 
in space research that Dr Kamsdeii 
Is already having to consider pro- 
jects for I ‘WO when Spucclah the 
nr In ting American la hunt lory .satel- 
lite .shim Ul he in full operation. 
S pua- lull will he expensive, hut 
should provide tile best possible 
c midi lions for observing the uni- 
verse. Hut mil il i lieu. Dr Kamsdeii 
reckons that his luillomi flights 
provide a very cost effective way 
of providing new and important in- 
formation about the life and death 
of stars. 



Action instead of contemplation in the polys 


The science nnd technology 
tech nic. 


block nt the City of Hiuuinglimn Poly* 


A sunny, low-cost outlook 
on ‘the Costa del Aston’ 


Although lecturers mockingly refer 
to tiie de.sohue neighbourhood 
environment hs “ the Costa del 
Aston ", and although it is one of 


the responsibility. 

Mr Malcolm Ford, dean nf an 
and design, and u former vice-prin 
cipal of the former BirmingluiD 


die must poorly provided polytech- Art- College, has found the. system 
■tics. Birmingham Polytechnic is of open government a very satisfap. 
.-i — tory solution to a polyiechni; 


Alan Cane 


Starting a career on probation 



Thu Campaign fur Academic Free- 
dom uml Detnocincy seems to liuve 
received rather more complaints 
about cases of tenure in rhe last year 
or so compared with previous years, 
but. whether tlicie represent a trend 
towards stiffer conditions within 
universities it is impossible to suy. 

It is the usual practice in most 
universities to appoint ut the bot- 
tom of the scale— or ut the level 
: appropriate to ager-and to attach 
,to die appointment a probationary 
1 period of up to three years. The 
requirements for obtaining tenure 
are often very loosely xtuted and 
need to be more clearly defined 
. and explained. Usually there ure 
• twii criteria: the first, that the 
probationer must prove competence 
in. teaching; and the second, that 
there has been evidence nf cnutitiu- 
. ing scholarly work. 

Normally, ! this second' retpiiry- 
ntenL is nict by the Successful emm 
plot ion nf a thesis, for a higher 
degree, and problems 'only ari^e 
; wheil flic thesis has not. -yet. been 
, finished. Here, the reviewing' com- 
'ihiti'oe ought to have stint e general 
proccdurc-t. to guide rlitni in tlieir 


riniisly brought into consideration 
when a completed thesis or publi- 
cations are not available. (Whether 
university review committees ought 
always to he more concerned with 
teaching competence is a matter I 
tun nut proposing to discuss ; 
except to say that it is too often 
only h formality if evidence of 
research is present.) 

But exactly. how do review com- 
mittees evaluare competence iu 
teaching on the pari of someone 
who has been in an appointment 
for not more than three years at 
the most? Certainly it is a galling 
situation for a young academic to 


heads of dupur intent, hut the argu- 
ments for its acceptance seem to 
me utins-iailable. What is in ques- 
tion is tt young lecturer's future 
careeiT and -lie . shop Id not be 
denied complete access to tiie crlt' 
iciSms made of him.* Moreover, if. 
an adverse report is likely to be 
made, the fact ought to 'be com- 
municated to the urobationer as 
early as possible in his career, and 
not left to the last month before 
the review committee meets. 

Second, there ought to be the 
right, . written into the procedures, 
that in the event of un adverse 
report, die probationer can be 


............ ~ jvui'fi HVUUEIIIIi (I# uiw piuiiuuuiici Lilli uc 

be pronounced upon by a head of accompanied bv a member of the 

ri ait or) m an nt- ■ulin l> m mirtt U n n u nlnAr/Si .. j...... 


department who is knotvit tn be a 
poor teacher himself, and this is by 
tip means an uncommon occur- 
rence. ; 


university of his own choice to net 
as "friend” or defence counsel. . 

Third, . if the review cuimimi^c 
enters a negative Verdict, there 
must be the right of appeal ’ to a 
higher committee nf the university, 
and iu this case, when the appeal 
is heard, the probationer should 


assessment. It needs tn ho appre- 
ciated,' for example, that In sonic 
fields of htuily the completion of a 


.PhD .can bn spread over; 4 period 
of :up to iix or sevyn years, 
. ivhcreus in others, • in mnsj.,. of the 
. . scloncws -fot" iiiMiiiice, it ; sue ins to 
v he; (He cusu^tliat: i:aiuH<ltmK usimlly 
-. . . complete within this three years i»f 



have the right to bring in 

^°« fl S» e thu 10 

• . I would emphdsi-/e that this an 

-important .niatiei'. An 'adverse 

report from a head of doparunenr 
can be made for one or more of a 
varie^* of reasons, and sometimes, 
This whule question of: teaching stich is our htinian. frailty, it can be 
assessment lequ ires much ,'more se- the result of pcrsuiml dislike. It Is 
riuus public dehate than It has so • often difficult, even for a senior 
fur received. In the meamipie: I ; member rrf the university to cross- 
-luggcst that! an assessment of: a question otle' of his enueagues on 
nrohotioitoi's teaching ought hot tn sensitive • jssuds of . this .- kind, 
:bc left th the head nf department) whereas an. outsider will .pic sum- 
.aad/tir ifmircd to two pr 'three lec- ; noly he less iniilblied. 

• tuves just .before ‘tile report for the •• The ideas -end suggestions -that 
review cotilmlttce is made, . It ougiu have hecti put forward here are 

, 1 ft Ka . 3 . IliHnAn-tHitiM *— .ui,' L L: ' . 1 . 


fimti-i-:liing. 

A students' union report claims 
that per studeiu expenditure Ht 
£777 is nearly £500 below the 
average of £1,274 for polytechnics 
generally, and nearly £1,000 below 
that of the country’s highesr 
i £1,769 ». 

Evidence of underspending is im- 
mediately obvious: there are no 
sports facilities, no polytechnic- 
owned accommodation and union 
facilities are limited to those made 
available by Aston University stu- 
dents’ union. The polytechnic esti- 
mate that overall spending is now 
ru lining about 20 per cent below 
mini mum requirements. 

Scratch beneath the surface and 
further under-provision becomes 
evident. There are for instance, no 
welfare services at the polytechnic, 
and those needing help in finding 
a flat or lodgings are thrown upon 
the resources of one part-time 
officer at City Hall. 

Yet, despite these disadvantages, 
there is no shortage of students 


which is short nf resources. 

The major rule of the academic 
planning committee, a sub-commil; 
ice of the academic hoard, is ir 
inipui-ruht element in the deinot 
racy of the institution. It acts ti 
the scrutinizing body for all 
demic plans and, unless, a count, 
receives its approval it is very up| 
likely to be started. 

“More often than not a restrict 
lion on resources sharpens up i 
.submission before the actulemii 
planning cnmntiuec. Faced with 
.shortage of resources academic! 
tend to give Llieir proposals a keerf 
edge ", said Mr Ford. 

Unlike some other polytechnic^ 
ni nn in glia m seems to have cohewf 
veness which, in spite of beini 
scattered across 13 separate sites, 
welds the staff together. They seen 
to be more aware of the need f® 
economic constraints and the prow 
lems of planning in a world when 
the academic cake is hecotnioq 
smaller not lurger. 


» ..yudy polytechnic.' „A ™*; r o1- c dopn,„ne,HS 


"A breakdown - of courses shows 
that only 20 per cent of students 
are enrolled on science and techno- 
logy courses, whilst arts and design 
courses account for 25 per cent, 
forming one of the largest schools 
of its Kind in Britain. The largest 
student enrolments, however, are in 
business studies and commerce. 

Student demand remains very 
strong,- perhaps reflecting the poly- 
technic's non-science and techno- 
logy bias. • With about 4,700 ftill- 


own constraint! 
und were aware of the practical! 
ties of offering new courses in 4 
tight situation. 

Mr Robert Potter, head uf tM 
department of thrce.dimenslbiii] 
design, for instance, laid down W 
own policy of tiie. best ntUixarloif 
of resources. 

This did pot mcnii, however, .that 
cost-consciniujiiess hud ail overrid 
ing priority over acu demic cmiitjnt 
"Stuff are alert and aliv!fc v tc 
, present -day requirements. In 


As the Arkwrights, Dalton. Faraday, 
Telford — uneducated or self educated 
men — led the industrial revolution und 
opened up new areas' of knowledge, skills 
and power, other more articulate Lhinkers 
were exploring the idea of a liberal edu- 
cation, Patrick Nuttgeus (right) says. To 
Newman, the answer to the transforma- 
tion of society by tho industrial revolu- 
tion was a liberal education. 

Such un education, however, involved with- 
drawing from the ordinary, unacceptable, de- 
grading environment of work that the indus- 
trial revolution was responsible for produc- 
ing. As the population crowded into mon- 
strnus cities and multiplied, the life nf thu 
mind wuh seen to withdraw to rhe attractive, 
leisurely and genteel surround bigs nf Oxford 
and Cambridge. A university education he- 
canto agnin, what it has always had n natural 
tendency to become, at once refined uml pro- 
found nnd remote from the crude realities 
of urban life, 

Willie that ivas iu every wuy intellectually 
admirable, it created a profound gulf between 
higher etfucuiinn nnd every mail. For the 
needs of thnt new urbnn population, spawned 
by the -industrial revolution, cntiitl only he 
met by new kinds of institutions. Inevitably 
such institutions were founded — the mechan- 
ics' institutes, titc polytechnic exhibitions am] 
then the early polytechnics themselves, the 
colleges of tech oology and art, and, later, the 
colleges of commerce and teacher training. 

Those last were significant reflections of 
the situation. To train the teachers for tho 
new ui'bun population it was necessary to 
look outside the universities and to found 
schools more directly related to tiie needs 
of tho children than the demands of a discip- 
line. 

The new polytechnics arc the direct descen- 
dants of those 19th century institutions of tile 
industrial environment, not of tiio universi- 
ties. For their studies were based upon imme- 
diately Identifiable technical and profess iunal 
needs. As sucii the Institutes were concerned 
with training, not essentially for Icarnim; or 
reflection, hut for action— for creating things 
and finding solutions in tho overdoy world of 
man, 

'It was as If the structure of society had 
bean specially shaped to emphasize the con- 
flict, always potential but now actual, 
between thought and action. -That bifurca- 
tion of higher education in the nineteenth 
century was however not just the result of 
a pragmatic solution to a practical situa- 
tion; it rested, I believe, upon a deeper 
characteristic in Western European thought. 
That la the dualism that has characterized 
so ipuch of our thinking since the Enlighten- 
ment. 

There is the obvious dualism of theory 
' and practice, but there are many other 
aspects — mind and body, mind and matter, 
appearance and reality, subjective and objec- 
tive. It lias almost become a common habit 
of thought that we investigate an apparently 
confused problem, sorted out into two mutu- 
ally antipathetic alternatives and resolve a 
decision *n favour of one or the other. 

The dualism with which I am concerned 
in this paper is that between thought and 
action. 

In two thought-provoking books by John 
MacMurray, the ftirmer professor of moral 
philosophy whose 1 tlasif I Was lucky enough 
to attend for a year in the University of 

' is problem 



MacMurray makes the point that niuny uf 
lb cue dualisms uro unreal. For example, 
the mind/' brnly problem is in fact ,r no 
problem but n patent absurdity ”. In tho 
face of nur problems, for exaiuplo our 
commit inent to a plnntiud soctuty in which 
pin lining must involve the unity of theory 
mid practice, it Is essential to eliminate the 
mtdiiional dualism and look tit experience 
os n whole. 

“The unity of experience as a whole”, lio 
writes, "is not n unity nf knowledge, but a 
unity of persons! activities of which know- 
Inline is only nno Whore docs he find that 
unity? lie finds it In Mcfiim, for uciion “is 
a unity nf knmvlcdga and movement ". Ho 
rejects dualism “ through asserting the pri- 
macy of tho practical ”. For “ it it rlto prac- 
tical that is primary ; tho theoretical is 
liccondary and derivative "> 

That is surely a reversal of wliht we usually 
assume. There are good reasons for it. u In 
thinking tho mind alone is active. In acting 
the body indeed is active, hut also thu mind. 
Action is not blind. Whan wo turn from 
i - elect ion to action we do not turn from 
consciousness to unconsciousness. When we 
act, sense, perception and judgment are ill 
continuous activity ulong with physical move’ 


Now, in my own words, the basic unit for 
our kind of society is not the individual perw 
son or tho individual student, it is someone 
in relation to something or somoone else. 
That is what is involvod in action. There is 
no such thing as action in isolation. Action 
involves the reaction or interaction of some- 
one olse. 

Or to summarize, the dualism of thought 
and action Is a nomuiisa ; Lho unity of expert* 
once requires action ; action involves more 
titan ona person in isolation ; hut paradoxic- 
ally, it is the key to personal development. 

What are the Imp licet inns of tills ? Firstly 
I think it moans that the starting point for 
our educational ulmmiug, both as regards 
course? and disciplines, requires rethinking in 
tornts of croups nf poople, tho relationships 
between them end between them and the stu- 
dies involved. 

For cxnniplo, the measure of success should 
not in principle be merely tliat someone has 
acquired no much knowledge: it should bo 
that sotiieuno has acquired the skill to do 
something effectively with It. That is pecu- 
liarly difficult to examine, though with every 
year wo dovelop more ways of looking at It. 

Secondly, it menus titet our systems of pro- 
motion nnd staff development should ha 
based, not just upon sciinlnrship nnd learning, 

out tusks — in 


but upon tho ability to carry 
ly tiie task oft 

of com so, ut tho level of highor education, Is 


this caso primarily die task uf teaching. Tliut, 


mem." 

MacMunay’s 
relevant to the 


change? In education which 


f 


have been tracing. It is not just that through- 
out the history of education, and specifically 


, ■ T?- ---£ • ■ • • • , -IV I- ,1 ... iiimar.,, l«T« IfCVII . I'Ml 1UI 1IOI c are 

•',? ■ 4 Hebtluf deportment {n, dn,.i[i lho. -to foe vat . lunger-tOrtn jprodess ovcr not uewi they- have been- set down 

i;^iC; n f jlon>COniplt!tiUfl of ..a tlunis, tlm tvimlo - nnrini!- a) .rimlifliliiii wlih 

% , hi' pres 'uil [big his recommendation 
' ■' ; i -< . *. tn ihb revle w. cunimittec ?. ‘ 


v. »•»* 1W» tiieji.iiBTi well HB) uimil 

the whnlq pe nod 1 , of probation, with .in' jrattihtenta and documents over 
continent, discussion, and advice; at ■ ilia years by different professional 



"Viun MagO. And suite < one person’s groups on a number of occasions. -. 
io yfluajbn ii ttol. wKlelent., ihe ' t , i„ b. uii^l.Hlin'j. ln,^ 

-Dfcrint agiM and with .different are sflll working - prucedures relat- 

PUhlic ’dobafe Is to, be welcomed 
! * certainly, a capful semtipy of 

.mill Apeafii JE yio probuupntil Ia td loi’al • uroccdui*GS woitlt] In 

Vecefve; •: M to , feol that htj . has 'SSSSStf* • > , 

,l! - - — John Sav lie 
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we offer degree level worty; 
time work and .postgraduate vyoA 
in a number of fields”, he said.'. 

The reputation of bis deparinifloi 
does not seem to: be impaired bj 
shortage of funds either. The poly 
tedmic’s postgraduate diploma, >V 
courses in interior design, furnt 
tore 1 design imri jewelry have so 
internationul reputation. 

Students seem unaware of.- then 
cramped conditions arid • thi 
majority speak warmly of th 
bortunities. available at the. poly 


.'W'hi'.MWiing prestige .projects like thd National 
JS 8 *, open. prefBrriiig . Exhibition Centre Tather.thait. spend 

flte-iwWJ sums ort Improvements. > 

Some teachers:, lit tiie huilduia • ’iHik, : Uniu-Aiu to 


The Self as Agent and Persons in Relation). 


Conclusions and recommendations on education and 
registration by the Merrison committee of inquiry into 
the regulation of the medical profession 


Stu £ er \ ts an ^ l \s&riy very abort time we have expandri; , Edinburgh in the early 1950s, this pi' u ..»,„ 
6.0Q0 part-utne students, a_ majority the variety of our courses sol dwitfS is exhaustively discussed (John MacMurray: 
of courses' are over-subscribed. -• — - ■ ! * - — - -* *•— ■ ■ - - • 

. ' Art and design, sociology, uoli- 
tics and some science and techno- 
logy courses vocationally-oriented 
towards the -medical profession and 
building industry are all highly 
popular; only some Of the remain- 
ing science and technology courses 
have vacant places. 

The polytechnic also boasts a 
lower rliah average drop-out rate 
and a more economic staff-student 
ratio than any of her sister ins titu- 

llbrts of 8.8 • £• • ■■ : > ■) mo. i>»v 

.Academic success at Birmingham . lech pic and }n local imltLstry. 
seems to occur In spite_ of< tiie' - In comparison' with other ifob 
adverse conditions. Mr Stuart Wil- teclmi qs, Birtuingbaiu cer taint 
son Smetliurst, the director, puts it compares badlv in - terms o’ 
rather bluntly: "There is no doubt resources. Academically, however 
that the academic progress we while, not having the resoard 
have made; Has been almost a-mira- ..strengths of sky, City of Loudon, ,1| 

•, - ■ , ■. ' appears .- more alert’ und outwart 

“The staff have worked bloody looking than either Leeds or Te« 
bard In. tough conditions to. achieve ; side. • 

If- and there is -,a vary high degree Mv-.Sinethiirst faces seriuus. diffi 
gf g?",™' -.to .the polytechnic, cullies in raising i . finance ' .« 

SufE here have spilt blood to get ii , expand the institution, ' partly , be 
riimt, , . - ■ , ■■ _ • *■ • ! cause of the Govorpment's financis' 

l? cal vievv i"M” West Mldlnmb 
has . caused difficulties,-: among ; finance, should he concentrated or 
-“•IE. who. .are not used - - • ■- ■ - ■ 


not ns slmplu us it sound?, 

Thirdly, tlteru nre iuiplirtitloiis for the 
kind of studies involved. The vury nature 
of knowledge itself Is affected by the use to 
which it is to ho put and the unities of think* 
ing which encompass it. I suspect that 
facts, or whnt puss for facts, nre actually 
different when they are seen in a context 
nf action and not In a context of reflection. 
For action involves the recognition of things 
as such. 

Lot me now try to bring those three com- 
ments together and draw u few general con- 
clusions. It follows, I beliuve, from the inipli* 
cations I have outlined, that the sources of 
material for our education, the generators of 
our total axyorlonce, are tint simply words 
and certainly not Just books. They are, so 
to speak, ■ out there 

It must be the case— end here I come full 
circle— that such knowledge cannot bo ac- 
quired in isolation or privacy j it requires co- 
operation. And that Is true u! society ns a 
whole. It may well ha the case tliat a study 
iu depth can bo carried through in isolation, 
The application uf that study undoubtedly de- 
mauds collaboration. 

Lot me try to sum up end draw a ■ very 
general conclusion, with some quotations 
which seem to me valuable. If the task X 
Have outlined Is the right ono, there cannot 
be one place or ope kind of institution of 
higher education that can. carry It out precise- 
ly. The more actloiHUiented all institutions 
become, tho more demand there is for such 
courses from potential students and from soc- 
iety. the more varied and complex will oil the 
institutions be, 

At the end of the day the Institutions may 
well overlap and seem identical— but only in 
the sense that organisms of varied and mul- 
tiple kinds [-esemble each other in that parts 
of them may bo identical. 

point of personal development, since a person In die meantime it cannot do harm to 
is an agent, is the development of the ability define some of the objectives of the different 
to act. ,r institutions end parties. For example, 3 

But a? soon as one savs that action L? the could not dissent From die statement od the 

basic ideas or values which a university 
must stand by, given by Sir Walter Mtibetiy 
in The Crisis in the university- They are i 
• Hie conviction that die things of die mind 
are worth pursuing, developed to nu intensity 
at which it becomes an intellectual passion. 


during tho nineteenth century, the gap 
widened between thought and action : it seems 
to have led to the belief that thought was in 
some way superior and action an inferior part 
of tho whole. 

In terms of education this meant— end I 
believe that education still has this belief 
however sub-consdously— that tho highest 
levels of education were concerned with 
thought or reflection for its own sake and 
that any kind of activity was in some way 
a travesty of that purity. Knowledge for 
its own sake was, as uinetccnth-ccntury 
Oxford -indicated, the highest peek to which 
an education could aspire. 

It is fundamental to tne neiw synthesis that 
I am attempting to reach that action— ’nor 
for its own sake but as part of, and indeed 
the completion of, thought — is in every way 
as estimable,' and may even be more so. It 
follows that there must bo some implication 
for the individual or individuals -involved in 
action as well as In or including thought. 

To quote MacMurray again, "The starting 
' ivelopment, since a person 
shipment 

But as soon as one says that action Is the 
very basis of personal development, it must be 
the case that the starting point for reflection 
and for study is no longer the individual by 
himself (who has always seemed the starting 
point for a philosophy) hut a number of indi- 
viduals in relationship to each other. 


0 The duly of intcllectii.-iJ thorough ness, of 
pursuing the argument whom li may lead. 

% The iibllgntion to bo meticulously accurate 
in dealing with cnipirnl evidence. 

O Tho obligation m approach controversial 
nueotions with tiio temper of a judge rather 
than nf tho .advocate of the nutnrluus "expert 
witness ”, 

# Insistence on freedom nf thought and pub- 
lication. 

61 Tiio conviction that the university has 
indeed a social responsibility, but that this 
is first und foremost a responsibility for 
focusing the community's intellectual con- 
science. 

_ If those nro the objuc lives »f the univer- 
sity, tiio best statement I have trad about 
tho objectives of students is that given in 
paragraphs 107 and tn& of the White l'apor, 
Eiiuomnn a framework for expansion, 1972. 

"Tho motives rhai .impel sixth formers to 
seek higher education aro many, various and 
seldom cicar-cut. A minority wish to con- 
tinue for its own sake the study In depth 
of r specialized subject to the top of tiiolr 
bent. It i? crucial for the world uf scholar- 
ship, research und luventiun rhat their needs 
should he nu>t. Tit is has always been a 
lending function uf the universities and must 
remain so. 

" Rome student? have a specific career In 
uitnd. A larger number arc nnxiuuB to 
develop over a wirier field tvhat tho Robbins 
commit icu called the non era l powers of tho 
mind, but unt wit hum quo si inning whether 
a specialized honours riegreu cottrsu Is tho 
best wuy of acid uv lug it. 

11 Smite nsk for no more than a stimulating 
opportunity to conio tn term? with them- 
selves, und to dl'cuver where their real In* 
rarest? and abilities He, Oilier? have no 
better reasons than involuntarily to fall in 
with tho advice nf thair teachers nnd the 
example of their caiucnijiururleg. But not 
far from tho surFace of most candidate?' 
minds in the tacit ballet that higher educa- 
tion will go fin- tu guuramce them n belter 
job. All oxpect it to prepare them to copo 
more successfully with rha problems that will 
confront them tu their personal, social and 
working lives. 

"It is Important that tho Inst and most 
widespread uf these expectations should not 
bo disappointed. The Government has sym- 
pathy with tho sincere desire on tho part of a 
growing number of students to he given 
raoro help In acquiring — nnd discovering how 


to apply— knowledge and skills reluted more 
directly to tha decision? time will face them 
In their careers and in die world of personal 


und social action.” 

That statement Is a valuable corrective to 
MoberJy, While he states clearly what the 
university must do. !t is not what the poly- 
technic is essentially for. Perhaps I could 
put It this way. The universities ran exist 
without the polytechnics; the polytechnics 
cannot exist without the universities. 

Tt Is possible — and to my mind the ultim- 
ate challenge — that the polytechnics If 'fully 
developed could be, not tho primary, but 
the most total and comprehensive places for 
higher education, embracing the technologies 
end social sciences, the nrts end professional 
studies, all within the general context of 
application— a vast work iu " the ort oE tha 
utilization of knowledge n . Their scope Is 
enormous and so is ihe challenge. 

The question Is whether they can create 
a unity, not negatively by rejecting the tradi- 
tional dualism, but 
concrete 

Edited fexf of an address to tha Headmasters* 
Association conference . 


talism, but positively by achieving a 
reality in tneir day to day activities. 


Dr Nuttgens Is director of reads Polytechnic. 



in general, a precondition oi the varsity medical schools, 
independent practice of medicine. Gen eral,.. oc family, practice 

The planning of all stages o! should be recognized Ha ^speciality 
be coor- just ufco. other area? tit medical 
practice. .' - 

Control of the standards of 


Medical registration recognizes a 
certain standard of medical educa- 
tion. • 

Because . medical registration 
recognizes a certain standard of 
education, the General Medical 
Council, a? the registration body, 
must' necessarily have power over 
educational boales to ensure the 
equivalence of tiie standards oE 
education conferring tho right to 
registration. 

The NHS specialist registration 
system is weak from a practical 
standpoint, ten flexible as regards 
standards, and is an obstacle to die 
coordination of the planning of all 
stages of medical education. 


medical education should 

dinated. 

The raodical legislation should be 
amonded to Impose a duty on the 


the important task of maki _ 

clinician of the graduate; ana its GMC to. promote high standards of 
unsatisfactoriness oyes much to medical education. ' 


gravo organization:!] weaknesses 
apparent in rhe control of the year. 
The period of general profes- 
sional training recommended by 
the Royal Commission on Medical 


Successful completion of an 
undoraruduutc corns o in medicine 
should confer the right to "ros- 
ricted registration 
The GMC should continue to 


Education does not offer a remedy have the powev to refuse to accept 
for the present inadequacy of pdu- that a -primary qualification Is ado- 

‘ ■' 101 


cotional concentration on the task qua to for, tha purposes of rekistr- 
nf making u graduate into a clini- ation; and. should Continue to have 
cion. powers, to visit and Inapecf modi cal 

There are three recognizable examinations and to .visit medical 
stages of clinical responsibility, schools. • . , • . 

namely practice under supervision, The GMC should develop further 
- - 4 * 'ifacticc its informal methods of controlling worked out 


independent practice, and nractic 

— - — — - carrying responsibility for the caw Iimiorxmuuniu hiubiwi .uuvauu.il . , 

stages of medical education. of the patient at a high specialist particularly by involving external Ail inesrapahle coiutequenco of 

The Postgraduate councils and i 0V el and these stages correspond examiners. •" T • , l* 10 . Introduction .©f specialist 

tho regional ipostgraduate commit* to the three stages of registration The GMC and iJao University registration. la tiiafc.tiia. GMC, as tiie 
tees associated with them are an iroDose Grants Committee should develop registration- body; should ha iva the 


specialist ■ education should tresi 
with tho GMC by iu maintenance 
of a specialist register. 

The reorganisation - of specialist 
medical education should be 
founded on 'the work oi the Royal 
colleges and joint committees on 
higher training. 

Control of the standards of Indi- 
viduals undergoing specialist educa- 
tion, should. rest in the hands nf 
nn-y body given, that responsibility 
by tha GMC; •.•/••••. ■ 

Detailed arrangements Cor tho 
conmol of standards of specialist 
education by the GMC should bo 
tin 


care undergraduate medical education, 
specialist particularly by involving external 


wide consultation. 
An inescapable 


the give aud take of 



we propose. . „ .... 

The introduction of a specialist machinery 


wer to determine whether any 
_ dy** accreditation should confer 
tiie right to specialist registration, 
a graduate requires me ' The . GMC; should ha empowered 
, of what we refer to as to send for - those papers of accred- 

“ n ^0 ?^=^ „• W ? B bwJles sSs^ 11 * ac ***" 

hiffJiMr deeroe of* clinical respop- • 1 Control of tha standirna of lndi* tation as a specialist, 
hisnest uee oe ; vi duals undergoing graduate cllnl- A specialist register should be 

rest with uni- instituted,- — — 


exchange infonn- 

egister will, in the long run, sec- ation. . , , , . • 

tii rough Its recognitionary The. important task of making* 
ter, tlwt a speciaJist educa- clinician of a graduate requires the 


character ^ 

tion will ’be normafiy" necessary, for jntraductiqn 


highest degi 

S ^^^in'dpinilst pilu rati mi sltouldhe,: cal training s 


Tha universities will require 
more tutorial resources to . dis- 
charge the responsibility we pro- 
pose for them in relation to grad- 
uate clinical training. 

Overall control of the standards 
of graduate clinical training should 
rest with the GMC aud, in partio 
ular, the GMC should he. empow- 
ered to refuse to accept medical 
schools’ certificates of coinplulion 
of graduate clinical training. 

■The GMC. should be provided 
with reserve insuactoriul powers la 
relation to graduate clinical train- 

^he GMC should develop Infor- 
mal . methods oE controlling grad- 
uate clinical t rain in e 
S uccessful ccimnit 
unie clinical i raining should confer 
the right to- " general registration". 
The specialist register should . ba 
Indicetivo In ch-aractor. 

The status of specialist rogtstP 4 
ation should be protected by tha 
GMC, ’ ■ 

* Continued registration - should 
ript depend on'coutiuued ptu-tiripa- 
tlun' in euucotion, but tne - GMC 
should encourage the development 
of conti nued pacticlparioii , ■' ! - 

Report 

' To/essipn," 


of the committee nf Ui/itdrU 
e reguldfiou of..thP a fM9tSvt. 
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Hr VV. Murrnv, in pri'scm Icrlum 
hi RfoliJHV, Brlsml University. Il.is lienil 
iipputmcil li • Ifie l1i.Hi* uf kviiIiik.v mill 
hr.nl uf Min Iahci Uilivcr- 

aIi.v, fmm llihiber 1. lie * invent * 
PHifci-ioi' Si'hm Sini|»si >tl, wild is 
reilriiij;. 

Dr Ole llultlcr- Pci risen, ii<«iiIaic pm- 
Icssur «if ])liy?.[i<l<ij:v < lu-ainur; of Modi- 
im[ I’JlvsJnUiuv, C'i lull'll Unlvcivliv, 
h.is lici'ii Hjijiuiiiieil in i lie Sv in ci's Chair 
uf Pliy.sli>lii«v. iJuink'i* l/niiVi sliv, from 
Uilnber I. 


m 

.Vnr Ac m tv nt ic (hi/ i ' in/ an i ilniicc In 
il niiirn L'iirlncuis liy Clirii Wl lll.ims 
(NILS I'nlilli jrimis .{ Kmls |el rIi Sr reel, 
I. o niln n WCl it DU, 2. Ip) I in. I uilrs smile 
iniii|»lctrly neiv ijiiouih ;is well us 
miiiIi: iv III rIi luiv iilrejilv Jp pea red in 
'I he THUS. iVri!' Mifir.umuf. I.cctls Sin 
item iinil ji Hie C,i reels Kcm-jitIi Ail 
Usury Cein I'm. 

« • • 

01111111 ' TrnnSfinri - il .ijiri/i- tn hhmitcs 
•nut smncfji uf niftn nnnum in (hviii 
licit, tin, liy I). N. All inn ei sil, 
1 lie M.irnie I .III i .irl.m s' Assn l.itiiiN‘s 
first puli IK .i 1 Ion is ilesiuiiuil lur nil 
Hi use Ivlin .lie involved III >lli |>|iill) a . 
■util iniirlin* in hiwluj'v (iiiililislied 
miller the ;ui*|in(M nf the 1 .1 lira rv 
AsscilI.iIiiim, .ivull.ililf trmn 7 KiUu 
i no in II SI reel, Store Si reel. I. nil dull 
WCl, £1 2n Tnr nieinlieis nf Hie LA nr 
Ml. A ;iikI u..-hi in nnn-iiieinlicis). 

• • a 

AJiifiVuf HIihm uf i Cliche if mill nf »•«. 
frailly fn tcac/nr f <■< 1 / 11 / 11 :, Cl n. 11 lur 
4/75 winch iT|il.ucs circular 249 AM 
418 and their iiddciid.i lucorpnr.ites the 
ili.iiiRCi already estal/IMied in the 
•irriiiiccinrms for tlie incdlt al examlna- 
tlnii of entrains in u ionise uf iruin- 
niK for teachers and tn Hie icuililng 
nrnfcisiini mid pisivides uuidaiice mid 
Informal inn mi un rciit inacllce for 
ntlli'Ecs, «■ iii|iloyi 111 ; auihnilllrs unit 
medical nil leers (available from the 
Department nf Kilucaiimi ami Science, 
jElUalictll House, York Road SKI 

Corrections 

flic fulluisltiy ci nice I Inns apply to Hie 
Issue nf April 18. 

Under appuininienis. Mr Rocrr Ben 
ncU’s title was liicomietl.v Riven as 
Dr. 

Under Ri-jms, the depai-iment of 
biology of York Uni vers iiv iccrivcd 
f 10,422 from the MRC and nut L 1.422. 


Appoinlm^itS 


Universities 

Cmnhririge 
Cl lire College 

Fleeted in a research fellnivsliip : Kaih- 
Ic-c-n M Mai rlntt. Elected In utiiml- 
leather fol low-ill ips : J. I.. Isnuis tl.i-ni 


term I97f.1 ; ti. M. Ward (Easier (ei ill 
1071.1 ; K»-lt! 1 Michaelmas Term 
1971.). 

Manchester 

Senior Icilinvr : I. K. Urockingion 
i|>svclii:iiryj. Lecturers : t. K. Hannis- 
lei ‘Mini'll Hnd lounrry planning!; F. D. 
Hollanders (medicine) ; L. R. Solomon 
(medicine fur denial students) ; I. V. 
S\ on < obstetric* and RyiiacenloR.v) ; 
I. I. Gaved ((iphdinlniolugy) ; D, A. 
Edwards f computer engineering). 



The fnllnwl ng have hern elec led 
Fellows of tile Royal Society : It. .1- H. 
Sever mil, .secretary nf tile Natural 
Knvh-iinment' Kcscurdi Council, Lou- 
don ; II. M. Uiiinle, consultant for 
Bimiie and I* j liners, I'liancred Civil 
Jill gill I'd" 4 , 1.1.1 ill Oil ; Dr E. ti. Ho wen, 
counsellor (scientific) at the Australian 
Kniliussy, Washington, DC ; Dr 8. II. U. 
Ilunli*. assistant dfreclor and chief geo- 
c llc- 111 1 si of Hie Inslilute nf Geological 
.Sciences, London ; I’rofcssor (S. M. 
lit ow n, professcii' of geology, I'lliver 
nIi v of Hiirliinii ; Professor A. I). Rink 
In;:! 1 . 1 111 , professor of dicinlMry, Uiii- 
veislty of ('iiinlirldge ; Dr l'. C. 
Caldwell, ii'.iiler at the (lepariineiu of 
/oology. Uiiivi'rsiiy of Bristol ; I'm- 
fOMiir J. Cliarnlcy, cnnsiillaul iirilin- 
puedic surgeon and dlrectni' of ilu- 
Com re for Hip Surgery, Wrlglitingion 
Hospital. Lancashire, and |>rufc;si/r of 
(1 r 1 Implied tc surgery, Unlvcrshy of 
Manchester ; Professor J. \Y. Christian, 
professor of jiliysical inetullurgy, U nf 
ycrviiy of Oxford. 

Dr It. A. Cross, director of die 
Agrii'tiliurul Heseurdi Cuuildr» Insli- 
cule of Animal Physiology at Balira- 
lum, Cambridge ; Ur K. Dal/iel, lec- 
turer In blue hem is try, University r>[ 
Oxford ; Professor P. de Mayn, direc- 
tor of the Photochemistry Unit and 
professor of chemistry. University of 
Western Ontario, Canada ; Professor 
J. M. Dodd, Lloyd Roberts professor 
of analogy and head of Hie department 
of zoology . University of North Wales, 
Bangor ; Professor A. Erdclyl, profes- 
sor of mathematics. University of Edin- 
burgh ; Dr D. A. Hay ilon, reader In 
surface and membrane biophysics at 


1 he phystuhiKk.il lahnrntury, Uiiivvrshv 
of CamlirldRC* ; G. N. Iluiuisflcld, head 
of the medical systems section of 
F.MI's icmrul Ui-a'urcli L.ilmraiurlfs. 
Middlesex. 

Dr A. M. Lane, 1 honreilr.il physicist 
u( the Atomic Energy Research Estab- 
lishment, Harwell; Dr A. R. Lang, 
redder In physics, University of Bris- 
tol ; Dr A. L. McLaren, director of 
1 lie Mciliciil Research Council's Mam- 
malian Development Unit at University 
College. I .fiuili.ii ; Professor R. Mason, 
professor of chemistry, University of 
Sussex ; Dr C. MJMciti, joint head of 
the Protein Chemistry Su.idlvi.slmi or 
the Medical Council's Laboratory of 
Molecular Biology, University of Caui- 
Inldgc; Professor P. A. P. Mornn, 
professor of stallstlcs and head of 
the department of statistics, Australian 
National llnhcrsily, Canberra ; Dr 
R. C. Rainey, senior principal scientific 
nffiicr at the Centre for Overseas Pest 
Research of llle Ministry of Overseas 
Development. 

Professor E. C. Slater, professur of 
physiological chemistry. University of 
Amsterdam. Professor R. 0. Slatyer, 
professor of environmental biology at 
the Research School of Blulogical 
Sciences, Australian National Univer- 
sity, Canberra ; Professor D. C. Smith, 
Melville Wills professor of botany, 
Hillvcrsiiy of Bristol ; Professor B. P. 
Sfuldieff, professor of physics and 
chairman nf the division or engineering 
science, Unlvcrshy of Tnrunto ; 

Dr («. P. L. Walker, reader In geo- 
logy, Imperial College of Science mul 
ruclmologv, London-; Dr R. Week, 
director-general of the Welding Insti- 
tute, Cambridge ; Professor P. R. 
Whatley, SherardJnu professor or 
botany. University of Oxford ; Profes- 
sor R. Wilson, Perren professor of 
astronomy and director or the obser- 
vatories, University College, Loudon : 
Professor E. C. Zeeman, professor or 
mathematics and director or the Mathe- 
matics Research Centre, University of 
Warwick. 
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An exhibition entitled •' Austrian 
Graphics " featuring the graphic work 
nf Rudnif Sdiouwald, Georg Eislcr and 
Alfred llrdllcka is on show in the 
University Library, Essex University. 
The exhibition will then move to Hie 
University of East Anglia In May. - 

• • * 

“ Eur one's Futiirc—When Britain 
stands a one-day conference orguii- 
iyed hy the United Kingdom section of 
i he European Association of Teachers, 
Is being iield on May 3 at the Grosve 
nor Hotel, Victoria, London. SWI. 
Speakers include Dr Guido Brunner, 
member uf the Commission of the 
European Community responsible fur 
Research, Science and Education, Dr 
Eric Brluull and the Rt Hon Geoffrey 
Rippon. Details from Miss M. E. Duce, 
20 Brookfield, Hlghgate West Hill, 
London N6 GAS. 

* * * 

An open forum on " Neglected Re- 
MMrch and Social Priorities " Is being 
Held by the Council for Science and 
Kucfcty' on May 3 at Conway Hall, Red 
LIuti Square, London, WCl. The forum 
will be chaired by Professor Michael 
Hanlon and speakers Include Magnus 
Pvke (Nutrition Education), Walt 
Patterson (Energy), Colin Tudge (Agri- 
culture) und Nigel Caldcr (climato- 
logy). Price SOp, 25p for students, 
(JAPs, claimants, unemployed. Details 
from ihc Council for Science and 
Society, 3/4 St Andrews Hill, London, 
KC3V SDY. 

< « t 

Public lectures at the Courtauld Insti- 

tute of Art are taking place at 5.30 
every Tuesday front April 29 unLil June 
3. Apply to the registrar's secretary, 
Cuurtaiild institute of Art, London 
W1H OBE. The fee for each lecture Is 
5t)p. 

* q • 

A seminar on " The Evaluation of 

Teaching " Is being held on May 13 at 
the University or Birmingham. Dis- 
cussions include “ The Evaluation of 
Teaching — -Why and How ", and " Stu- 
dent Evaluation of Teaching Regis- 
tration fee : £2.50. Details from : Dr 
R. J. D. Rutherford, Advisory Service 
on Teaching Methods, School of Educa- 
tion, University of Birmingham, PO Box 
363, Birmingham BIS 2TT. 

* ♦ * 

An exhibition or modern figurative 
sculpture organized by The llliistrateii 
London News and the Greater London 
Council Is being held from May 22 to 
July 9 on the West and Yucca Lawns of 


lliillainl Park, Kensington. Works by i 
Kennel It Armiuigo, Michael Avrtoi 
Leonard Buskin, Ralph Brown,' Ret' 
Butler. I.ucctte Cartwright, L.vn Chad- 
wick, Ernst Elseiimayer, Roy* Nuakci 
Andre Wallace .uni David Wynne will 
he shown. The exhibition will be open 
daily, admission 2lip. 

* • » 

" Fiiidiniug Medical Education ", i 
ciinfercncc organized by the Associa- 
tion for the Study uf Medical Educa- 
tion, will be held on May 28 at the 
Loudon Hospital Medical College, 
Whitechapel, London Ei. The confer- 
ence will examine the problems caused 
by ihc current financial cutbacks in 
u tulei-Rra duate and postgraduate medi- 
cal education. Chairman : ProFessot 
Sir Hugh Robson, principal and vtce<' 
chancellor of the University uf Edin- 
burgh. Speakers will include : Profes- 
sor J. A. Bottoniley. professor ol 
economics, Bradford university, and 
Dr J. E. Dun worth on the cost ui 
potential economics in university edu- 
cation. Further Information from Jill. 
Rogers, ASME. 150b Perth Real 
Dundee DDl 4EA. 


R. Y. EBIED and M. J. L. YOUNG describe new evidence on the origin of universities 

Did the Arabs invent the university? 


Three important types of institution When these early universities 
were pari of the legacy of the appeared in Christian Europe they 
Middle Ages to the modern world — disulnyed many features In common 
hospitals, observatories and tmiver- with their Islamic counterparts. The 


sides, and of these it lias long been 
accepted that the first two were 
innovations produced by the Arabian 
civilization of Islam. 

Although the Greeks invented a 
number of astronomical instruments. 


student bodies were generally 
organized in “ nations "—-that is. 
they were grouped for purposes or 
accommodation according to their 
pluce of origin. In the University 
of ol-Azhar in Cairo there xvas 


the observatory as n permanently separate accommodation for stu- 
orgnnized and specialized institution dents from Morocco, from- Upper 
came into existence under the Egypt, from Iran and so on ; at the 


auspices of the successors, or 
Cahphs, of the Arabian prophet 
Muhammad. The first permanent 
observatory of which we have record 
was that founded by the Caliph 
Ma’mun (reigned AD 813-833) in 
his capital city of Baghdad about 
the year 830. 

The most important of the Arabs' 
many contributions to medidno in 
kite Middle Ages was the foundation 
and running of numerous hospitals. 


I am 

University of Paris the student 
body included the " English nation ” 
the " Flemish nation " and others. 
Traces of this geographical organi- 
zation of students remains in the 
names of some of the Oxford col- 
leges, such us Lincoln, Worcester, 
Hertford, und so on. 

Another feature of resemblance 
was the dunning by university 
teachers of a distinctive form of 
dress, the gown, for lectures and 


If they ditf not actually invent the other official functions. The wenr- 
..L- ..cm u,i u.c im.utvu.fi uu lca : .xiem ^ hospital as an institution, they itig of loose gowns of a ran similar 

in ■ social contexr, Harlech, Aligns ! W dovotod such attention to the style to thoso used in Christian 

2-9 ; Science and Society— Sixth fons r organization, financing and upkeep Europe was an curly pructico in tuc 

‘ of hospitals that many of these great mediaeval centres of Islamic 
features are still fumlliur charactcris- learning. 

tics In their prcscut-day successors. Emly academic terminology in 
Thera is. also circumstantial Christian Europe nlso shows an 
evidence to show that the third great interesting resemblance, in that the 
medieval institution, the university, original Rurupeun term for a uni- 

wos to a large extent an Invention versity, studimn generate, looks 

of Islamic civilization. There has, very much like u trail slat ion of the 

however, long been a reluctance Arabic academic term mujlis cdmnu 

among western historians to admit which meun a "general gathering 

that resemblances between Muslim for study". 

and Christian centres of higher A further, attractive point of re- 
education in the Middle Ages were semblance, was the widespread 

anything more than a series of practice of imparling free instruc- 

comcidences, evon though there has tion. without exacting payment front 

never been any dispute that a large pupils. 

I ironortion of the university text- Again, the tradition of tho wan- 

looks used ln the Middle Ages were dering scholar was known in the , . . . , , . , , . , , , 

translated from Arabic. lands of IsIhih long before it became the early Christian universities, ami which a considerable number are 

Among the authors of scientific, a feature of scholastic life in Chris- It is therefore not surprising that still In current use. 

medical and philosophical text- tendom. It was not assumed by Mus* {-“ ch mdlvidual protessoi ^ issued They include such familiar words 

books, Muslim scholars such as Jim students that any one professor hj s n *”5", as " (from Arabic sakk), 

Avicenna, Averroes, Aibategnius, had a comnlete command of a 

Alforabl. Avempace, Avcnzoar, Albu- 

casts, Arzachel Riid Alpetiaglus uuc u-nus »• n-*.» >* — iiifforence of issiiina nuihoriiv 

loomed very large If there were no early became an accepted featuvo ot ev er ie US and the ficentin 

°JZ,Z‘. d , e "i nhult: iWclv'm academic cureci*. ZVeJiJ/o in.h-Sw 

educational influence of the emu- £ t niay well have been these con- f aeadBI „i c i ife 

zation of Islam on Christendom tinually occurriug migraUons of or T a h C ° a ®'^";f j 


Forthcoming meetings of Slscuii wifi 
he held on the following dates : Selena 


teachers, Harlech, August 9-16; 
Science In a Social Context, Jasper, 
Alberta, Canada, August 23-30. Further 
Information from Dr W. F. Willlaiiu, 

S iroject coordinator, Science tn I 
Social Context, Leeds Univ 
Phvslcs Administration Building, 

LS2 9JT. 

• * * 

A Gala Concert Is being held In tht 
Great Hall of Goldsmiths' College, 
University of London at 7.30 pm os 
May 17. Tlie. programme Induda 
works by Malcolm Arnold, Mozart, 
Bernstein, Smetana, Liszt and Mendil-. 
solm as well as songs from the Promt 
Tickets 50p, children, students, pen- 
sioners 25p. Details from the sccrfr 
ury, DAS, Goldsmiths' College, Lon- 
don. SE14 6NW. 

* • i 

The Cultural Committee for Chile soli- 
darity compel gn Is organising a day o( 
films, theatre, music and poetry, ex- : 
plorlng tlie Inter-relation of pbpulir- 
culture and socialist politics In Chile > 
and Britain on May 10 at Conway Hall,' 
Red Lion Square. 



Avicenna (AD 980-1037), physician unil philosopher, lecturing. 
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itymology bus" up to now reinuiuctl 
only an lute res dug speculation. 

Recent investigations by the 
present writers, however, into 
various surviving examples of 

medieval and later ijasat, have 
shown that not only was a x»lrtu» 


, y 

academic .docu 
was used in pro 


these names might be thought scholars from’ on! dt7'tranother Those resemblances between il.e 
sufficient to suggest the strong ga^ rise to the introduction 

possibility that the European univer- of one 6 0 ^ the most characteristic Jemarkab e enough but when we 
sides which used such textbooks, in r e „ turpq nr oraa n!zatlon of ie il; 0 jjw U|D ! i." ur ,« ne , w 5 

spite of the hostility between Islam rfKc Wvher educadon-Jhe ijdiah L eca11 l H> add 1 itio c 11 ^ he , role pIayed 

K5a C { ^wSfn dla ESlu S !?d n Christendom 

S 5 c n »n or i.fe' i^dKaa^fcME ^iu signif,cance iMreases sti " w-toi ^ » .<»« 

which Indicates that it Is within th! gj JPVach Others' 1 the iuK gr ? t c f ntres oC H me f dioev ? toarnhl * mints, but^hat U 

borders of medieval. Islam that the ft®, hp^ wUdS: ??l_ c , u Jii ,r ?!. «? d W™* ciselv . the sense 

origins of the 
must be sought 

puted b f?ct that ' MusUm* centre^of centui-y. For scholars who travelled scholarship reached Christian 
• higher learning were functioning search of learmng from one Europe. In Toledo. Archbishop 
W eu over a century before the academic centre to another (and Raymond (died 1251) founded a 

earliest ones to be founded In such centres might be as far apart school of translation in order to 

Europe. The mosque-college of al- as Cordova end Baghdad), these make Arabic works available In 
Qarawiyyin in Fez (Morocco) was licences to teach were important os Latin. 

founded in AD 859. that pf Cordova academic passports and certificates The treasures of Arabic phi lo- 

in the first half of the tenth century, of competence in particular Helds, sophlcal, . scientific and medical 
the mosque-college of al-Azhar in When we examine the history of literature yie re given a Latin dress 



earliest form 


0 '*'■ iiiJ ^alro In AD 972, and tlie 44 House the development of the Christian suitable for their use by Christian 
— '•Pbf Wisdom” in the same city in the universities, we find that the universitv teachers and students. It 

- * rm of degree which they WO uld hardly be surprising, there- 

ms a hcenfia docenai, [ore,. if along with such basic things 
♦« M textbooks, Christian scholars 

brought back with them from Spain 


si ties is to appear shortly in The 
Islamic Quarterly (London) with 
full documentation. 

We now come to tlie point of 

S catest significance, the fact that 
e earliest tfazofr (in a manuscript 
preserved In Cambridge University 
library) Jo which' the phrase 
“ bf/iaqq al-riwaya” has so far been 


eleventh century. 

lit Europe the appearance of the granted was a hcentia «o< 
first centres of higher learning yvas that is, a 44 licence to teach . 
much later — the universities of The mediaeval Islamic unlversi 
Bologna, Paris and Montpellier were ties enjoyed more Lehrfrelhelt and 
certainly not in existence earlier Lernfreiheit, 10 use the termlnalogy 


than the twelfth century. 
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features of universitv organization 
as well. How might this strong pro- 
bability be shown to be a certainty? 
In <o titer words, bow can what has 
been hitherto dismissed as a mere 
series of coincidences be shown to 
be .In fact a series of cultural 
borrowings? 

One of England's most eminent 
orientalists, die lste Professor 
Alfred Guillaume, proposed jin the 
first edition 
Oxford, 


Alfred GuiUaume, proposed (in Aha strongly implies that European uni- 
) t . . nr«t edition of The Legacy of Islam, vcrsitles were modelled on those of 

Oxford, 1931), that the proof of the f s |am. 

' • *K ■ connexion between. Islamic and The study of lslamlc civlllzalion 


the first occurrence of the term 
baccalareus ,, in Europe in the 
sense of the holder of the lowest 
university degree, does not occur 
before AD 1231, the year in which 
a system of degrees was established 
at the University of Paris' .by tho 
bull' Parens scientiarum of Pope 
Gregory IX. 

- Thus its seems likely that -our 
university term “ Bachelor " de 
rives from a phrase used in. Islamic 
university diplomas, and taken with 
die other significant features of 
resemblance mentioned above, 
strongly implied that European unt 
ties 


Fixed term 
contracts : 
two options 

A iL'Ci.'Jii ilechitm nf the Court of 
Appeal lias important implications 
fnr some ucn<lt.-niic employed. 
Since 1972, there has been a right 
lo claim cnnipen'iaiiun from mu 
employer where un employee lias 
been unfairly dismissed. " Unfair" 
means fnr no sulistantinl reason, or 
unjustly in all the circumsinncc*, 
inrluding the procedure, of the dii- 
iimsul. A lecturer who wus sacked 
by n university because lie hud 
dune no teMMrch would be able to 
claim compensation (now up lo 
(5,200) if lie had not been warned 
that such n result might follow umi 
allowed the opportunity ta improve 
his performance. 

Thu law prnvick‘4 that it is fur 
die employer to justify the dismiss- 
al and not the other way round. 
Originally, the employee could not 
make n claim for unfair dismissal 
to an industrial tribunu! unless ha 
had been employed for a minimum 
nf two years lie fore being sucked, 
hut from this mouth tlie qualifying 
period has been reduced to six 
months. 

fit the normal way it is not pos- 
sible for un employer to “cmiiruct 
out" of Ills Huhillty far unfair dis- 
missal by employing people mi 
terms tlmt they will not be out it led 
in coiuponsutum if they nru dis- 
missed since otherwise niucli nf tha 
statutory protection would 1m lost. 
The legislation, however, docs 
allow tho employer to exclude the 
right to emupensntion where tho 
employee (i) is employed under a 
contract Cur a fixed term (a def- 
inite period tathcr thun imlefiui- 
toly uni 1 1 retirement or dismissal) 
of two years or inure ond (ii) the 
employed lists agreed in writing to 
exclude his right to ciuitn far un- 
fair dismissal. A similar provision 
in the Redundancy Payments Act 
allows die employer to contract out 
of liability for redundancy pay- 
ments tit these circumstances, 
though im-nite is entitled to u 
redundancy futymem in any cave 
until he has served a minimum of 
two years. 

In prncticc, soma higher educa- 
tion institutions took advantage of 
this to employ lecturers bn a pro- 
bationary appoint mem for two or 
three years on the basis of a 
written contract which Said that if 
at the end of the probatioaary 
period the employer decided not to 
ro-employ the inan he would have 
no right to compensation or redun- 
dancy payment. (In theory, 
employers could have put all their 
employees on fixed term contracts, 
if they copld have persuaded the 
workers and their unions to 
agree I), 

The Court of Appeal has now 
interpreted the law in a way that 
will render many of these contract- 
ing-out provisions ineffective. They 
have said, in a case involving a 
programme assistant in die Greek 
section- of the BBC, that a fixed 
term contract, to comply with tlie 
Act, must be literally for a fixed 
period of time, without any provi- 
sion at all for termination at any 
earlier time by tlie giving, of notice 
by either side. A fixed term Is one 
that cannot be unfixed by nbtiee.- 
This will have two important 
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AitdiuonBl ftroBTHniniBi for l/w(h IwS/iif 
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connexion 4I MtiM 

Western universities might be huS been relatively neglected by 
Found If a satisfactory explanation Euiopean scholars, and few Euro 
could bo produced of the mediaeval poall universities make adequate 
term haccalareus or onccnhiuretrs 
(the original form of our 


term haccalareus or baccujaureus n r»vIsSon for teaching and research 
(the original form of our V Bach c* jn . chc fields qf Arabic and Islamic 
lor", in Its sense of; the holder of 3t i)dles (of over 40 universities in 


Britain, only 10 mqke any . i*rovi- 
‘ ‘ iblc, nun 


a first university, degi'ee); 

In tills connexion, he poll tied out jy 0 |, Vt'nll for tciciilhg Arw 
that the etymology of this word of. these institutions only a handful 
given hi the Oxford English have deportments exclusively de- 
Dlctionary can hardly he taken voted ' to Arabic studies). It is, 
seriously (in o desperate attempt therefore, likely that further . Ve- 
to save the Latin origin of the search in thoso fields will .Strung- 

term it suggests an ultimate origi- ' - - ” * “* *“ 

from vacca = cow). 

Guillaume went on to pjoiot 1 out and Christian instttt _ . 

that ftacifl/aruds may well have been learning, 1 and will .confirm that id 


consequences. First, .many current 
een 

party, dor lug the probationary 


? robatlonary agreements pro 
or termination by notice by either 


lrovldlhg 


in then oitr undqrston^ing of tlie con- 
nexion between medieval Islamic 
ut and Christian institutions . of higher 
»n learning, — J ■ r,, — “ — ‘ *“ 

□f the orgar 

some Arabic academic plirnse such clone th^ ^ 

3U ‘ ... — , /.i— u <t.. predecessors of Europe,, but 


L1IQI WMVWMIW. J — f 0 

T diflierted Xati n "transHt^ratinn uf the organUotiou of th ese . instltu 
onmn A rahic academic ohrnsc such tlons the Muslims :■ were not; only 


as bihaqq al-TiWaya. (that is, ” with the predecessors 
tlib right to teach on the ■ authority., also Its exemplars, 
of another"), bearing- in mind that 
many distorted Arabic words were 
taken into Latin and the European 


.1.. IlMlla. 



period are ineffective to exclude 
the employee's right to compen- 
sation for unfair dismissal or 
redundancy payment, although they 
purport to do bo. Secondly, the 
employer lo the future will have to 
make his choice: either he takes 
tho Utah on for a minimum two- 
year period, is bound to employ ■ 
him for the whole of that period, 
but is able tn contract out of the 
possibility of paring him compen*. 
sutiun if he eventually decides not 
to take him mi permanently, or he 
-makes provision for dismissing tlie 
man by notice during the currency 
of tlie term, bur is - 'tumble to 
exclude liability for unfair dUiiiiss- 
ul or redundancy puymenL Tho 
only proviso is that the Court of 
Appeal niydu it clear that tin? deci- 
sion did not affect either' parly's 
right to terminate the agreement 
summarily, if tho other committed 
n gross breach of contract. Even an 
employee on q fixed term couti act 
could be sacked If he stole from 
liis employer or. could leave with*' 
out notice if his salary were not 1 
paid for severitl moiulis. 

Portfa 
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Yale lays down free speech guarantees 


from Frances Hill 

NEW YORK 
AH Yale University catalogues, as 
well as faculty mid Muff hantl- 
haoks, slum Id in cl tide explicit state- 
ments oa ihu fundamental inipitr- 
taiicc nf freedom of express Inn. 

This is nnc nf liie r uco turner id- 
u linns nf Yale’s Committee oil lire 
Freedom nf Expires si on, enlivened 
•if rev students prevented -Professor 
William Shockley, the Stanford 
physicist, from speaking m a Yale 
tie hate in 1974, hy derisive 
iippl.iiiso iinrl shouted insults and 
obscenities. Professor Shockley * is 
well known for his view "that 
Macks are genetically inferior mid 
should lake pari in a programme 
of voluntary sterilization. 

Professor .Shockley debate d in. 
Yale again last munih, after the 
repmi’.v publication, hut ihu visit 
passed off wit limit disruption nr 
violence. Students picketed the 
meeting and man. hr d outside the 
debating hall luu remained peace- 
ful. Admission to 1 1n- di-hiite tv .is 
hy previnusly clisirihtnril ticket, 
mid police glim tied the hall. 

Tile ci mi i u it ice, whose l ecnni- 

nieiulatinns h.ui* lioeu accepted in 
principle hy Yule’s admiiiisiraiiiat, 
urges the " rc i'ilu ration M of mu- 
dettls and facility in the impor- 
t.mce of free speed i. 

iKiich university department — its 
clc.ui, faculty mid students— should 
consider the most effective means 
to clarify and discuss the relation 
of free expression to the mission of 
the university, the report says. 

These in ea its _ might include 
addresses to entering students, dis- 
cussions in inform al settings such 
as i lie residential colleges, and spe- 
cial attention in the subject in stu- 
dent publications. 

The committee nlso urges that 
Individ Liu Is and groups who object 
to a controversial speaker should 
understand the limits of protest in 
a community con t nil tied to the 
principle of free speech- 

The university could also he 
more effective in disclntrglng its 
obligation tu use all reasonable 



Boston head urges public 
aid for private colleges 


Opposition continues to Union cleared of finance allegations 

liv/TAVlt v^/vf from Louis Holts of inquiry into the nctivi ties of the five-year banning orders 

IIIIILK IHM Hill I t~IIII HIV imiaumi-cihiu/' organ iratirm. They were among the on the former president .1 

MIUCIV UlgUll I i/1 Vi IlliJ Jflll ANNKSIIURf* dl!irsei whlch led lo || ie baitnitifi office hearers of Nusas. 

The National Union oF Smith Afri- ’ " " ... 
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Jonathan Erfmu’fb College, Vale University- 


effort to protect free expression 011 
campus, the report sny.s. It should 
retuin an open and flexible system 
of registering campus groups, 
arranging fur the reset vat lim of 
rooms, und permitting groups 
freely in invite speakers. 

Ilui It was entirely upmnpriatu 
for tlm president and other 
members of the ml minis! ration to 
attempt to peis undo a group not to 
invito a speaker who might cause 
serious tension on cunipus. 

“It is appropriate for the univer- 
sity official 10 explain to the group 
its moral obligations lo other 
memhers of the community", says 
the report. ” It is Important, how- 
ever, For the official to make it 
clear that these me moral ubli- 
cations for the inviiers to weigh, 
along with other considerations in 
deciding whether to go for wind, 
and (liar a decision to go forward 
is one which curries no legal 01 * 
disciplinary consequences nor risks 
of more subtle university reprisals." 

The university should have thu 
power to impose sanctions against 
disrupters at n dobato or meeting. 
Since the university had little 
power against offenders from out- 
side the university it might require 


individuals to produce university 
identity curds to gain admission. 

Much can ho done to forestall 
disruption if sufficient nntico is 
given of an impending contro- 
versial event, tiio report says. The 
mhninismition and others enn meet 
with pm testing groups, make clear 
the university’s obligations to free 
expression, mid indicate forms of 
dissent that do not Interfere with 
the right to listen. 

Disruption of a speech should be 
regarded as an offence uguinst the 
entire university and one which 
could lead to suspension or expul- 
sion. 

The committee's chairman was C. 
Vatin Woodward, Sterling professor 
of history. 

In n dissenting statement, Mr 
Kenneth Ham es, n graduate stu- 
dent in economics, savs that the 
majority report is '‘facile und sim- 
plistic" and its recommendations 
“vague and expedient”. 

Before free speech could become 
a possibility, salcl Mr Barnes, there 
would havo to be “liberation from 
and increased self-consciousness of 
the social and Irrational factors 
that condition knowledge and pre- 
form the meanings and structures 
of language ". 


Class boycott 
as staff 
face dismissal 

Brown University students have 
voted to protest- against planned 
budget cuts by boycotting classes. 
Attendance is down to 25 per cent 
or normal. 

The administration has proposed 
reducing the number of faculty 
members by about 16 per cent, cut- 
ting back on counselling services 
and reducing financial aid to needy 
students. ; . ; . ..., 

Tho measures are intended to 
balance Brown's precarious budget, 
which is expected to show a deficit 
of S4ni this year. Mr Donald 
Hornig, president of Brown, is soon 
to present the plans for approval to 
a meeting of the University Corpor- 
ation. - 

Students arc strongly opposing a 
planned cutback in toe “resident 
Fellow programme ”, which provides 
fat young faculty members to livq 
in student residences and act as ail- 
purpose counsellors for students 


from Angela Stent 

CAMBRIDGE, MASS 

In a major iconoclastic article in 
the May issue of the Atlantic 
Monthly, Professor John Silber, 
Boston University’s president, has 
called for the introduction of mas- 
sive state and federal nid to private 
universities. 

Seeking to expose the “ totally 
misleading myths ” about independ- 
ent institutions of higher educa- 
tion, lie warns thar unless there is 
some rational form of state aid to 
private colleges. “ the financial 
crisis that now tnruutcns American 
higher education cannot be 
resolved 

The crux of Professor Silber's 
argument about why private 
universities should be entitled to 
the same government aid as state 
universities lies in his analysis of 
the financial performance nf the 
independent colleges. 

Although tuition fees could be as 
much as 10 times higher in private 


colleges, this figure only repre- 
sented the price of educntlon. The 
real financial indicator, however, 
was cost. 

The cost of education in the two 
sectors should be equal, but In fact 
tile cost of education In private 
colleges was often lower than in 
state colleges because of the waste- 
ful use of resources and the fra- 

? uent duplication of good private 
acilitlea on underutilized new 
state campuses. 


Private education costs the tc 
payer less titan public educatia 
according to Professor Silbi 
Therefore “ the rational solution : 
to use already existing schools u 
facilities in the independent sect 
by subsidizing tuition fees ", 

To preserve the best qualldeii 
the private sector he calls for 
revolutionary system of unlvetd 
financing entailing n system 1 
state-financed tuition fee vouch* 
for all students. 

In this scheme, thu state wo i 
estimate the nmiuttl operating g 
of educating an undergraduate h 
state institution (now $2,250) 11 
make this amount uvailable to n 
In the form of a voucher. 9 
operating budget for a state colls 
would then be the sum of aUi 
vouchers brought hy Its sunk* 
For a private college, the incsjF 
from tho vouchers would be p 
of Its operating tuition fee into 
from resident students. If the fy 
provided each undergraduate vr 
a voucher, the student could di 
choose whether to take the voud 
to a private or state college. 

In this way, says Profu 
Silber, the state sector will beta 
competitive with the private in 
and much of the harmful we 
will be eliminated. 

If the independent and state * 
leges did not “unite in the cn 
of rational coordination ”, the | 
vate sector could not survive on 
current “brink of disaster". - 


from Paul Moorman 

BONN 

Talks aimed at breaking the long- 
protracted deadlock over the reform 
of West Germany’s higher educa- 
tlou system are due tu restart here 
next week in a ntuod of pessimism. 


ample of how educational change has 


Officials at the Ministry of Edu- 


'One” oT the “ntaiiT bnne7“of ' coii^ cation here point to the vital need, t , J lle “ ll ^ ati ” l f S .'It 

tendon is the vexed question of for example, to rationalize university l \rhL huirit fl mSaitln 

university admissions policy, cur- admission on it national basis. appointed .Nt lHeiius cn t n mnn. -ion 


really In cliuotic disarray. ‘ Long queues exist in many sub- 

Also being disputed are tho Jeers ns 1 he result nf a controversial Republic of I rcltitui 
development uf comprehensive uni- decision imposed two years ago by 

verslties, stuff and student repre- the Constitutional Court in Kurls- -»■ y ■ • . * 

sentatlon in decision-making and a I I III VPF^slTl 1 

drastic sltm-teiiing of the time The court ruled that universities V-^ Ell. T oa i-a 
allowed to students to tako their were entitled to Introduce a n 


of inquiry into rite activities of the five-year I minting orders imposed 
organ irati on. They were uniting the on the former president .uul other 
charges which led lo the banning office bearers of Nusus. 
oi u number nf Nusas leaders A spokesman for the Progi cssiva 
after the publication of the report. p <u -| V Sd j^ jj,,,, |] R . pursuits con- 

b. ci.».Bu-.i .... 

against those concerned. utlici .illegal unis nude* hy the tom- 

In view of (lie decision made hy mission against them nr fimtlly 
tho Attorney-General of the Cape, cleared. Nusas’s books, which weru 
the question lias been raised seized l»y the police more than six 
whether the government should not niiniilis ago, have been returned to 
rescind or nl any rate review the I lieu). 


Canada 


degrees. 


mnnerus clausut in those subjects 


At a more ]>h ilasopftlcal level where there were already too many 
there Is strong resistance to pro- students for the existing staff ana 
pogals to niuke the country’s Insti* accommodation lo cope. 


tutions of higher education more 
aware of the needs of " society ". 


The ruling was made despite a 


paragraph 


constitution 


Universities 
wary of 
new top man 


To so dp, it is argued, would guaranteeing » university place to - „ Barlow 

tit reate 11 the traditional freedoms of everyone who had the Alntur, the 1,0,11 mW uai M 

teaching and research. sc hon l-lcuving certificate. du 1 * 1.1 n 

Next week’s talks will take place Since then a nuinents chuisus has .. ^ ,„ u „ 

bo cause the government's Unlvor- been extended 10 a wide range of There is widuspiejd appi c Illusion 
slty Framework Bill, passed by the subjects. , mt.vers.iy circles at the 

Lower House (Biuniestde), was Many anomalies huve urixon: appoint mo nt List ninnili ot Mi 

thrown out by thu Upper House very high Ahilur marks arc needed Scati 0 Cbmior. fminur .secretary i'f 
( Bundasrat ). - for dentistry, whereas those wish- tho Deparimenl of kduCHtinu, ro 

The Upper House has a slim one- ing to study philosophy can, for the chairmanship of the IligliLM- 



Fears for job 
security as 
tenure is cut 


* v,,,... ii.ji.se mis n si, 1,1 uiie- ■■■« i "I V . . . , -• 

vote Opposition majority. It is also example, gel nun university with a F. ducat Ion Autliority. 

composed of representatives of the relatively low score. Potentially «j;|, a outgoing cliulrnian, Dr Tar- 

Ldnaar, which are largely respott- good dentistry students are thus ex- j ac (, 0 Raifcurtuglt, was n fairly 

slble for ediicatioital affairs and eluded hy poie-mially poor philo- neutral figitro who adopted a low 


which do not want to see Bonn 

taking over additional powers in . me suubiumi n p01 -j O d 0 t trisii mgnor emicauoii. Association nf I'niversitv l'onclieis, 

this field. the fuel .Hun the different Lander T j, is was partly because his initial ....... b , ,j; r ,, C | le( , u .. a '.motas and 

Even those Liinder which are con- have different ways of setting and cus y. Wlis l0 mirsc the emlnyonic rite department dotiiinent • . , , . }. « 

trolled by the government Social marking their Abitur papers. A into existence, a process reviewed both unified and binuiy ” u " ■* u,, 1 ■ np J* 

Democrats are opposed to some nniinnul Ahilur would be estab- yvli ictt left littlo scope for tarkliitR options, canting down m Livcmr of piotessurs whose contracts nre 

parts of the Bill, which attempts to Halted under the Framework Bill. t | IQ more difficult aspects of re- binary on the grounds that lids repoatedly renewed, 

lay down a common basic structural One way of speeding up the flow or p ¥ n baiii>n would allow the technical M'ctnt to of ilte nine univeisitlcs palled 

wl r,r'r;- ^ Xl r. b1 ^: 

/„ 1970, the Bill lias “ ewrml is still very much MBturor, body jb«d with rl.T'Illlvmffic*''" ™'" ^dchowui., Waterloo. Winnipeg ond 

ZBSLT AUhoidlh Mi co’is tant?y “ SKJIJmiU the 1^! * « .^.d the, UUjMg. mjrj 

watered down in the process It is professorial. Di Eberltard BUning, unified higher ediiL anon system. likely to produce a ompr number of total tenured faculty In 

Still helns >tPiirirR«rlv rnWed head uf the liiclter education ilepart- He brings with bun the reputu- system than one which developed numnei in u iai leuureu wmy 

Resist atfee^o it i^befne sue ar Iteatf^ S It ^fhe Ministry of Education, tlon of being oao of the chief under university domination. .he lost three academic years, 

by the Opposition Christian Demo- told me : “ Ask five professors the architects behind most of the Thi , form 0 f chainpiuning the No,,c ? however, e * I ’ pr J c, ‘ pe ^ * 0 

crate and their Bavarian Christian length of time needed to complete a radical dunges m Irish education technical sector, which implies dramatic upsurge, and the incteasa 


Sophy students. .. . . profile during a vary controversial „ o'r„ n nnr ■ radical architect 

The situation is complicated by ' iod of | r 1 sh hlghor education, been O Lonnor . radical nrcuiiect 


Major cuts may mean closure 
at 27-campus Wisconsin 


Democrats are opposed to some 

f iarta of the Bill, which attempts to 
ay down r common basic structural 


from fsiticl C in man 

OTTAWA 

An i nn t'using ntiiither of ('uiindimi 
univf isiiirs ui'f makiug fewer pro- 
hat in nary apiiuiiiuuents leading to 
tei iti re, prefeiring ill Mime cases to 
uffer full-time .st"»sional or limited- 
term iippoiiumcius instead. 

Thu possible nut come, according 
M a i tine-university survey conduc- 
ted by the Academic Freedom and 

f’Connor : radical architect. T enure Committee of the Canadian 

Association of University Touchers, 
j i ... .. mnv be direct tenure quotas and 

od ttlSl hei Job -ceritv n„ the per. of 

s, coming down in favemr of piotessurs whose eontratli ora 

on the grounds that ibis repeatedly renewed, 

allow the technical sector to of ilu* nine universities polled 
p Its own strength wiiliciui (Acudi.i. Alberta, Letlibritlge, 
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with academic, soxtigl or psycholo- 
gical diffiCtiltiqs., , 

They- are also apposing , the pro-, 
poseaf reduction J,ti student financial 
aid next year hy , 4,5. per certt, They 
claim that -this: reduction will result 
in fewer blpok and minority group 
•Students,, being able to afford to 
' go to BroWb. „ . ’ 

Tho 'strotiglli nf student feeling 
over (ltd prpposqd cuts may be due 
In pari to Browp’s history, as' the- 
first IVy League colleges to, intro- 
duce significant Curricula! reforms 
and a policy of <ecruitiog Relatively 
large numbers; o! black sad . minor- - 
tty group Setidouts, ' ...i 

Many of the reforms have been' 
eroded si o« they were idtroducod 
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from our correspondent 

NEW YORK 

The University of Wisconsin, a 
public university system with 27 
campuses, may be forced to make 
drastic cuts in the 1975-77 budget 
period. 

Mr Patrick Lucey, governor of 
Wisconsin, has recommended that 
the university cut back by $2m over 
the current year, end raise graduate 
and adult student^’ tuition fees to 
.cover a; further cut of $6m. 

Graduate' students would have to 
pay tuition fees to cover 25 per cent, 
instead of the present 20 per cent, 
of the costs of their education, and 
adult students would have to pay 
85, instead of 70 per cent. 

With a productivity plan already 
In the pipeline to re allocate $10m 
from lower to higher productivity 
projects, the university will be 
operating on a budget of $16m less 
than in the current year if the 
recommendations ore accepted. 

Under the recommendations the 
state of Wisconsin would reimburse 
the university with $14m for! un- 
avoidable costs. But the university 
would be without funding for teach- 
ing costs for the 6,000 extra atu- 

Historians hit 
by job squeeze 

Amid a climate of' declining in- 
terest in history on United States 
campuses and: growing unemploy- 
ment among historians, 2,500 uni- 
verslty teachers of United Stnte? 

; history met in Boston last week for 
| the 68th annual., meeting' of die 
| Organization . of . American ;HLJ t 
i torinns. ; 

With only 30 advertised openings 
for university positions in history 
and; 600 PhDs looking for Jobs in 
history, professor Frank j?raidel of 
Horvafq, Roosevelt biographer, and 
Incoming: president of the group, 
pledged- to ' deypto - his one-year 
ternt to; finding} jobs “ for. these 
able; brilliant, framed 1 young; his- 
i torian^ ’Y although some .might • hqt. 
.be ln.;universlties,.i .. .v v.- 

iOne reason given fqr the decliiia 
ini teacbijig positions ; was: ; die fall-' 
off in ■ fentolhient- .for . college 
courses ‘on' American: history, 1 partly : 
■'due ■ lo 'the: ,r§peal i of laws : req uiriiig 
: state';', toll Bgft : students. < to :iteke ipt 1 , 
Tewt >; 'pne . Am encan i ’ hi? m ry.';' 'do ilrse^ 
■to Obtain :a degree; . y ■■■. 'y -. • j 
. ; ::A bOtffer.: element; was • ihtfi ;.. stuv 
dp«tf: jin geijAraf were- tuning 


dents it expects next year and I 
compensation for inflation 
erosion of its capital budget. 

The university, which 1 
appealed to the state legiilan 
over the proposed cute, claim) 
must have funding for the (M 
additional students and for 1# 
library and teaching costa. It i 
wants graduate and adult tdtf 
fees kept at their present levoll 
The proposed 1975-77 budget'd! 
not Include faculty salaries, but i 

f iovernor Is expected to recomro 
ncreasea of only 3 per cent 
year. 

The governor lias asked tiie'l 
verslty to consider ways of c«u 
back costs in the long term b; 
ducing the scope of the uniWfi 
system. This might entail clp’sy 
of some of the campuses. Mr I 
Weaver, die university's preslw 
la soon to presont a report oak 
term economies to die universe 
Board of Regents. It will discuss T' 
question of whether the stale 
have to change its priorities, Jf 
to cut back on blghei 1 jtdutpwT 
This will be the first such fetwrt; 


be made by an American insltw^ 
of higher education. • j 

4 Three threats 
for democrac) 

Present-day. democracy was the* 
ened by excessive cypidsm, W 
gerated expectations i and ' 
growth of complexity,, saw 1 
Elliot Richardson in Harvard. 

Mr -Richardson, I United 
Ambassador to . Brlfain and W 
eriy . Secretary of >' Defeat '■* 
Secretary of Health,; Education ' 
Welfare, was giving’ three Harf< 
lectures on n Information . ' 


crabs and their E 
Socialist partners. 


and you 


When a measure is rejected by answers . , Mr O’Connor is known 

the Upper House, there is provision Again, the proposed legislation been deeply involved 
for it to go to a' Mediation Commit- aims to set down guidelines to get a department document oi 
tee of both Houses In the hope of consensus of opinion among experts education reorganization 


get six | in the past decade. direct criticism of the rnlo »f the almost never climbed higher than 

Mr O’Connor is known to have universities, is what makes Mr five percentage points from any 

ien deeply involved in the O’Connor such a suspect figure in previous year in tit a last three years, 

ipartment document on higher uai varsity circles, an apprehension us|ie | |v levelling off at about 3 par 


mgner 

{TEES 


which has bean reduced oil occasion 


arriving at a compromise whf cn can as to what would be a reasonable March 7, 1975) which was emphatic-; to the remark that Jie Is not a 
then be re-put through , the pdrlie- content for a particular course. ally refected by the Cabinet in fav- university man (unlike i Dr O 

mentary machine. Everything is still negotiable, U our 0 f a unified system at third ' Ralfeartugh who is) and cannot 


mentary machine. Everything is stui negonaoie, is — ... . , , . . - ~ 

This Is what is to happen with tho current government position — level, which effectively brought the therefore be expected to under- I increased only at Acadia, where 21 
the Framework Bill. though the Opposition has so far technical sector in under the wing 1 aland their problems or perceive | p j RCes were available In 1972-73 : 26 

But because of entrenched Chris- shown little willingness to compro- 0 f the universities, their virtues. ' 1 1.. IOT1 yj enJ IS in flin /-nrrenl 

dan Democrat positions It seems un- mise. Land elections being held this 


usually levelling off at about 3 per 
cent. 

The number of faculty members 
offered probationary ( appointments 


likely that any progress will be made weekend in two states may lead to a Holland 
at this stage. In that case the Bill is change of heart if the Social Deino- uuunuu 

expected to be shelved for the rest crats make . significant advances : Ti i l**, „,!11 

another ggx tT '°° ha ‘ lk8 e ° dlng Entry by lottery will remain 

Australia for at least another year 

Political row threatens to split SSrH-’i 

r r. » — n r. <1 amJ-im amI- Applicants for a university place of the Act itself was only a] 

economics flcDartnicnt «£« yw shu do not know offici- U mi! 1977. 

^LlfllUllIILi? UV F UI what the exact admissions pro- Thus the Act, although ai 


TIIB>r - _ In 1973-74, and 28 in the current 

academic year. 

Other universities surveyed oitbor 
„ 'll , iri . „ showed fluctuations io the numbar 

lottery Will remain of probationary appointments, or a 

v definite drop. At Queen's University 

QflAfllAl* VA!11* -for Instance, the number of total 

wllUlIlvl j \*4W existing probationary appolmuients 

„ ,, dropped from a 139 high in 1972-73 

who had less than a 7* (exams . 1011T . r „,,- „ 

AMQTTJnnAM graded from pne to 10) in tholr t0 1 „ lfl5 io I? lins mther 

AMSTERDAM grammar school exam. Extension still, to 58, in 1974-75. 

liver si ty place of the Act itself was only approved Four of the nine universities can- 


by David Dickson 
A major confrontation has developed 


ally what the exact admissions pro- 
mics, and associate Professor E. L. cedure will be. But as a result of 


Applicants for a university place 0 f the Act itself was only approved 
next year still do not know offici- until 1977. 


Wheelwright. 

In the letter, the academics say 


until 1977. vassed showed on upward trend in 

Thus the Act, although amended, the number of sessional, limited 
remains more or less intact. In fact, term or term appointments made, 


last nionth’s Lower House debate it is seen as a stop-gap until the I This was most evident at Winnipeg 


at the University of Sydney between ; t was Professor Hogan more University 
students and the vice-chancellor, titan anyone who argued against almost C( 
Prof assor Bruce Williams, over the t u e Introduction of political economy lottery ex 


students and the vice-chancellor, titan anyone who argue 
Professor Bruce Williams, over the t ^ e introduction of poJJrica 
future of the university’s department courses, and that “he 
of economics- . expected to use his powe 


Enrolments Act it is admissions procedure 


ued against almost certain that last year’s resolved, 
cal economy lottery experiment will continue. Until 


nf and the University of New Bruns- 
be wick- 


can be 


1 continue. Until the Enrolment Act open 
altered in entry to a university existed for all 


of economics. expected to use his power as head its passage through the Lower grammar school pupils with the 

The confrontation , has arisen out 0 f department to undermine the House, is due to go to the Upper general school leaving diploma. The 
of attempts to persuade the untver- staffing ” of them. House before the summer recess, government argues that a munem 

slty to divide the department imo They quote a letter from the poll- It seems likely iliac it will be vvds a structural measure and 

two sections, one teaching ortnoaox £} CR | economy group in the econo- passed but as It will not become was not intended as a means of 
economics and the other politicni n ,j cs department to Professor effective until 1976 a temporary sharper selection. Thus a lottery 
economy. Williams, in which the group says admissions procedure for next year sys tem Is neutral, gives all candl- 

. Although the university has t b at there has been inadequate con- will have to be drawn up. • dates an equal chance and avoids 
agreed that undergraduates taking su ita t | on on a range of matters. The origiiiall972 Enrolment Act, S i m plisrical|y dividing candidates 
an economics deg tee may take non- ■-prnmninnrliitinilK far the which i«i» tntrniluccd as a temoor- ehmiA aud hnlnui n rt*r. 


an economics degree may take poll- j nc ] U( 
deal economy as n full first and soc- appo j 
ond year course, it has resisted de- 
manias that provision be made for T . ' 


including recommendations for the which was introduced as a tempor- j ntQ those above and below n cer« 
appointment of visitors or unfilled ary means of curbing tlio clamour Ia j n grac j e . 


The group also says that Professor epded 


third and fourth year courses on the Hogan’s action in initiating the dls 


for university places should have 
ended In 1974. 


Tholr opponents argue that a 
lottery works o gainst working-class 


More aid for 
part-timers 

from our correspondent 

OTTAWA 

A $500,000 special bursary . fund to 
assist part-time students lias been 
announced by Mr Janies Atdd, the 


Universities. . 

Tho money Is scheduled for tuition 


same basis. 


mlssa] of a member of tho dopart- Education 


However, Dr Gor Klein, Higher children by depriving them of the fees, hooks and equipment, and addl* 
luedtion Secretory, then extended cimnco to achieve a university place timtul funds will be made available 


. . -- nrtlo- Miienui us « . — » " ■ puuvmtvii flilUlLC LU ilvIllUVC? 41 uuivueur l/tmv luihiu iwmsia ms 

ae demanding the imp]emen»- mont who WHS t0 have been a tutor t he Act— which Included o nnniei’its througlt their intelligonce and that to cover the cost of baby-sitters, 

f thn nohllrBl Hconomv course ... ernnnmv CmirfiB ■ ehiXi- ram-Jiei. . ■ Tf. . *•' . 1 .... «„,1 rree. nn ^<ll«n 


PAwai- rhn rit.bBi- fAV rtri*Aii O! . mont wno whs id u*y«j tne -ace— wmen inctuuuu u nun ,™ «w through t 

row^r. the Quest fer gitfien vi tlon of the polittcal economy course on |h# pB || rica i economy course feu, t0 popular study courses. t £e cTiild 

r< r • ... . Ji have also claimed that attempts to apears l0 IIS t0 be of a provocative freely admitting candidates with still f 

Rivenee r. r fl« Imai'trgH feOOR lt«vnlnn It MflrhinB nffl hpllll Ulldst 1 A. ■■ nnR 'Itanlna n- InlfAI-V I . . H * 


ren of wealthier parents day-care and transportation. 


Because of thp; American teoo 
cy to be too trusting of sel^-goW 
mont, said; Mi; ■Rlcliardsou^'-.W 
had been an overriroaction to 
Watergate events, .The recenj e 


develop Its teaching are being under- 
mined by. the head of the depart- 
ment,- Professor Warren Hogan. 

A tutor in the economics depart- 


higb grades end hayln, 


Lying a w _. c> 

,alt ‘ The charges have been denied bv system for the fest of_ 1975. With a ^umos that (til candidates are equal 

liart- Professor WilUams, who has said hie BJU ha ' wlieti. In fact, some ritay be more 


75. Witt 
lUnned u 


will still find ways of getting places, 
' A lottery system, it 13 argued, 
assumes that ru candidates are equal 


qualify, applicants must be 
ifoyed, receiving fiodul 


item, it 13 argued, unemployed, receiving fiociul ossist* 
candidates are equal once or conic from « fewer income 


family. 

The Minister also' announced that 


us ^ pir d ,,2a th ; sb? ’ zxtees , hTissra'Bi 

nr^nr n n«fuM^ooii 80 far hc hfld fecdvft d none, hi umerus /unu de' to; academic^ achievement ensures I full-time students uiitlcr Its Ontario 
- .meat of the present flrst-year pon . , . } t ad asked for It, J labour market Bnd .a general lottery rh<i - 1 ” .1 fttnrinnt Asahuance Prnartun me.- 

■ deal economy course baa had pis a Tj*^ u . atinn wafi hel 




. Richardson added t “ P or J 
frqe‘ society thfl' uldmate ^.challeo 
consists; not simply ;ltf* Jhanagi 
coniploxity but ‘beeping-, it. win 
thd bounds of -lii'feUigibmtyr J 
less, - ' jve meet : ■ ‘ ihallec 


" As the. dispute contl tines — and 
Holland continues, to :bo the only 


Student Assistance programme. 

Among other things, the plan will 
euabfe students to borrow, at low 


■■ 5 SASS ? SSUS^hy l Se K A demonstration was held outside tor :^ s eontlmies-ond Among other things, the plan Mil 

■ SltV^and a^Hnaf vsor st udent fethB the vice-chancellor’s office by ^stu- i, owever wePB Holland continues to :bo the only euabfe students to borrow.nt low 

; \ ; SS*Sme!t' E Mr Sael Breanlak, dents at the end of last month, dem- K Lwff XiIse l? cophtry operating A loctory— the ihtoi-ost rates, up to $1,400 euqh, 

baPbean ^ilsoended fellowlnttfetS ending that he resolve the dispute in rejected by the -J! : one thing wldch could offer asolu- academic year in a maximum Q 1 

. pronninks dopartment or resign, argued that currant estimates on Hrm tn the ddmfeslohs question is S4.000. 


1 10 academic, Staff in the depart- , tory oranow aS^Tor wW ich hb lotted prop' 
f'lnrlndivid Prrtfwthr fl. Slmnson took part in the ntftiou Eor WDictl no | 
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Light justice for students 


The suiiiimkos hniuled ilmvn lust 
week by (lie disciplinin'}' conmmiuo 
Mi Lane lifter University n> 30 of its 
students liuvt* produced u mixed 
respon.se in Lancaster iiscir and i*Isl»- 
where. 

While iliure is .1 neiierdl feeliiiK 
tiiat ihc M|ip.iriuit severity of iJic 
punish menu meied out were justi- 
fied in the circunist •luces, r his appro- 
val is temper ad hy do ulus ilnit ikio 
university may lie sowing the seeds 
■if u further flowering of iliM'iipiinii 
mid disco 11 tent. 

Zi in u. si firsi be suit! tliai die I. an- 
enster students hnve In might their 
Irouhk'.s on their own lit'iuk Tlio 
umipiitiou which gave rise oven- 
tiially to the in vesi igu live cnniniitlcu 
mid die disci pliiiiiry cmiuiiitiee was 
in si I lulled on 1 lie* tiniHi u.insiiiiieiii 
of excuses. Simians may have legi- 
tininte grievances in iininy areas, hut 
the proper approach is to initiate a 
discussion rather than attempt 10 
force a showdown. 

The Lancaster sc mile showed its 
1lisappn1v.1l of these Laciics hy vot- 
ing virtually uiiiuiiiiinmly for the 

disciplinary pioceediilgs, and gave. 
I lie disciplinary commit tcc thu 
power to tukc what action it thought 
fit, including expulsion, against 
students found guilty of offences. 

Wlmt makes it so difficult m de- 
cide whether the university has 
taken the most sensihJe, even if 
morally absolutely correct, action 
Is the variety of ina lives to lie found 
within the student body leading 10 
Lhc simple-minded action involved in 
occupation and disruption. 

Students, to misquote the educa- 
tion Black Palters, are not naturally 
hud, and they became involved in 
militancy for u number of reasons : 
some because they are genuinely 
seeking to improve thu quality of 
student life and who may neverthe- 
less have political convictions which 
lead them to extreme actions, some 
because they are bored and welcome 
a break from the pressure nf work, 
some because they arc irresponsible 
and stupid. 

These categories bave always been 
and can surely continue to be dealt 


One mis judgment too many ? 

Supporters of Mr Terence Miller, almost unanimous motion condi 


director of the Polytechnic of North 
London, last . week accused mem- 
bers of the court of governors of 


the *' calculated use o£ a flimsy pre- 
text " to recommend his suspension. 
In a letter to The TTIES they 
attacked them for a " grotesque 
over-reaction .** to what was "b rela- 
tively trivial error of judgment 
the submission to the Department 
of Education and Science of his own 
recommendations on the level of 
student representation after having 
previously, agreed a different level- 
.What they. failed to mention was 
ttwir jltl* wits by ho moans the. first' 
time Mr Miller had suffered an 
error "of -! judgment, On,. ‘ twq' 


almost unanimous motion condemn- 
ing the director's action as “ grossly 
improper”. 

The significance nf (.hip vote lies 
in tho relatively, conservative com- 
position of the committee. It has no 
student or stnFE-elccted governors 
and comprises leading members end 
officials of the ILEA, including the 
education , officer, representatives of 
the directorate, 1 Including the direc- 
tor, anil the chairman and deputy 
chairman of the court. \ 

; , Finally, his defenders point nut 
that, the substance of his letter 
recommending that the student rep- 


LETTERS TO THE EDITOR 


University and poly salaries 


Language teaching 


with hy rha traditional mot hods of 
internal university discipline pro- 
cedures. For such students, an 
orcu pillion is often little mure than 
a I da which costs rnther tliiin makes 
money. Universities by tholr very 
nutura are ublo to absorb and con- 
tain 1111 enormous amount of internal 
dissent ion, and their autonomous 
status requires that they should he 
able lu do so. 

They are, however, peculiarly 
Miscepiiblu 111 tlis activities nf a 
f if 1 Ei column. Tt cannot ho denied 
that those universities which are 
most troubled contain a small 
luiniher of liiinligmis who ore moti- 
vated either by political or personal 
I'litivir linns mid whose solo uhn is 
damage mid disruption. Those 
lien pie, mid (here are only a tiny 
mi 111 hi > j, have: no place in ihe univer- 
sities. 


The problem is that uii occupation 
and its consequences tars nil those 
involved with the same brush and 
the ideulistic mid rlie stupid find 
1 hum selves arraigned for tho same 
crimes us the malevolent. 

The Lu iicns ter students who were 
punished gut off comparatively 
lightly. Ordinary working youths 
who behaved in u similar manner 
would nlmosr certainly have boon 
dealt with much more severely In 
.1 criminal court. But such proceed- 
ings would have been held in public, 
unlike rile Lancaster tribunal which 
was n private affair. 

For h student expulsion is a 
serious matter, although not as 
damaging us a criminal record, 
mid it was not possible indepen- 
dently to judge whom, if any of 
those found guilty, were among the 
malevolent and whom were merely 
misguided. 

It is easy with the wisdom of 
hindsight to criticize the Laiicaster 
procedures, but certainly disciplin- 
ary proceedings held in private make 
independent assessment difficult. 
And as academics ure largely 
inexperienced in fornml disciplin- 
ary matters, un f 1 dependent chair- 
man might have been a valuable 
asset on the disciplinary committee. 


from Mr Junta han Bard and others 
Sir,— it is must unfair of you to say 
that university teachers ora consi- 
dering strike action because poly- 
technic lecturers aro paid more than 
they are ^ THUS , April 25). 

We, in die Medical Research 
Council, who are paid on university 
lutes, are glad that the polytechnic 
teachers get a reasonable salary. 
We do not grudge a good standard 
of living to our technicians and tech- 
nical officers, who, as they are on 
NHS puy scales, are now on similar 
or better scales than the MRC scien- 
tists. We aro, In fact, furious be- 
cause, in a time of rapid inflation, 
(iniversi tv teachers aro a Apeclul 

g roup wfio.su real salaries have not 
uun maintained by tho Government. 

MRC scientists feel particularly 
hard done by, for not only is our 
salary tied to university rates, but 
wu do nut got such university fringe 
benefits as sabbaticals. Moreover, 
our career prospects ure more un- 
certain than any nthar equivalent 
group of scientists, for our tenure 
system is designed to throw out u 
proportion of tho scientific staff. 

In die recoin round of tenure de- 
cisions, around one half of the appli- 
cants were rejected by distant com- 
mittees mi unclear criteria. In our 
own unit, at the Western General 


Hospital, several scientists whose 
work has never been criticised over 


five or six years have been refused 
tenure and have no idea why they 
were rejected. You can picture their 


prospects in rhe current job murker. 
You might well think that this is a 
topic on which your newspaper 
should have views. 


from Mr P. R. Bridger 
Sir,— Deafened by the clatter of 
middle-class begging-bowls, but not 
yet blinded by the brilliance of men- 


Staff-student ratios 


rcSentdtion uu the academic board 
; he cut from 33^ per cent to 12 per 
.cent, wfiau the 


from Mr R. S ■ McConnell 
Sir,— The table showing that • the: 
student/staff ratios in polytechnics 
are more favourable than In univer- 
sities, was surprising (THES, March 
28). 

Presumably thu reason that so 
many qf us in polytechnics seem 
to uo so hard-worked is that univer- 
sities have a much belter propor- 
tion of clerical und . administration 
officers— and typists— per lecturer. 
V A further explanation why so 
niHny of 11s seem to. be so busy is 
that some polytechnics have depart- 
ments with an extremely favourable 


staff /student ratio • because their 
courses are no- longer attVacting 
niatiy students: .the cqrpllary being 
that other depart nients are ..unable 
tn : be allocated additional lecturers, 
Ee increase )n 


(Meant arguments, I continue In the 
opinion that university lecturing is a 
well-enough rewarded profession. 

At the hour when must of us aro 
scanning The Times or The Guard- 
ian, benignly watching nur wives 
pack the children off to school, mil- 
lions have already clocked in and 
are hunched over implacable 
machines. Not for them 1 lie thrill of 
intellectual challenge, ihe freedom 
to control their own timetable, the 


from Professor />. E. Ager 
Sir — Professor Chariton (Tflfij 

April 25) is very keen to lash cm 
at the technological universities* erui 
polytechnics* language courses aid 


their daring attempts to drag fa. 
guage-lcarning in higher oducanu' 
uut of the Middle Ages. 


it of the Middle Ages. 

It is a pity he sweeps all his 0 


G ejudices into the same attac 
a me s us for almost every 


blames us for almost cveryt 
including the failure of the pri 


f irospect of a dozen or more annual 
ncrements: for them 1 he dirt, the 
danger, and the over-greater fear 
of unemployment. 


French experiment to provide ruL 
with linguistically expert studeqS 
who would enable him not to both# 
teaching the French language stall 
When will he and his friendt 
whose ferocity is undoubtedly 1$ 
creased by the shrinking numbtij 
of sixth formers who are prepare 

f o accent aristocratic Ivoiy-tovtf- 
sm, realize that the social scienM 


Lawyers, doctors and account ants 
are also spared the major discom- 


forts of an industrialized life, and 
have always been oven better re- 
warded than university lecturers. 


However, It Is precisely the habit 
of looking greedily towards those 
bolter off than ourselves that has 


Ism, realize that the social scisnMi 
require as much academic Imallitjr 

»..nl n....!.,. ... ..... jr 


led us into the lethal spiral of infla- 
tion. 


fuel capacity as any study 1! 
Racine's tenure sse ? 

And that what is for him "ba& 


ground" is for us " foreground *- 
we study languages in their sod* 


It dues not help teachers and 
research workers in the presetiL 
climate for you ru debase the level 
of argument to a snide comment on 
differentials. 

Yours faithfully, 

JONATHAN BARD, DAVID 
YOUNG, BRIAN COHEN, YVONNE 
BOYD, JACKIE ROBINSON, 
ANDREW CORRUTHERS, ELIZA 
BETH ARTHUR, TOM ELSDALE, 
MARGARET DUNCAN, PAUL 
PERRY, CHRISTINE GOSDEN, 
JOHN GOSDEN, ROBIN McDER- 
MOTT, MARSHALL PRESSER,’ 
JOHN CAMERON, MAUREEN O'RI- 
ORDAN, MICHAEL STEEL, PAULA 
SUZA LIMA, DAVID MASON, TOM 
FERGUSON. 

MRC Unit 

Western General Hospital, 
Edinburgh. 


I suggest that the time has come 
to oxamlne more closely some 
standards that might be seen as 
absolute. The best things In life 
are not free — true ; hut they are 
very cheap. 

In publla libraries there are more 
hooks than I shall ever read, more 
recorded music than 1 shall over 
have time to listen to ; museums 
and galleries are of easy access, and 
conversation and companionship are 
still' as free as the air. At an Asso- 
ciation of University Teachers 
meeting rocently a colleague 
informed ine that 1 had been read- 
ing too much Plato — I replied that 
lie had not been reading enough. 
“ Back to Socrates " is a slogan that 
nitty not inspire many twentieth- 


political context as the focus, no: 
an incidental of our courses? i 


that we do not train interpreter}): 
And that employers do not prefti 


“ arts graduates, properly trained u 
the intellectual mode*’ — the Ym 
survey showed a higher propordca 
of "our” graduates going into Ip 


d us try and commerce than of “ tra< 
tlonat " graduates ? 


Really, to read Professor Charlton 
Is a delight but to make any sent! 
of his arguments is much lesi tt 
One might inquire of him fe 
starters why he is so opposed to the 


idea that undergraduate educaritij 
should be regarded as a prepay L 
tion for life in the world outside 
education ; why he so steadfailbl' 


century teachers, but I ’find it easier 
to defend than “On with Oliver 


refuses to believe that his graduate* 
might actually make use of the re-i 
suits of their three or four yeitf 
hard work In French? 

To talk tendentiously of “ human- 
ities education surviving the vocap 
nal courses centred on interpreting 


to defend than “On with Oliver 
Twist 

My good friend and colleague 
Peter Madgwlck writes to you 
(THES, April 25) tiiat we cannot 
on our own, "escape die evaluative 
imperatives of a competitive and 
hierarchical society ". 1 answer that 
it is up to us to defy imperatives, 


techniques for largely non-exlstou . 
vocations " is as much rubbish ■* I 


from whomsoever they may issue, 
and up to iis to determine tne rules 
of thecompetltlon. If we decide that 
the battle is about money, then we 
have already lost, but If we decide 
that the battle is about how to live 
a decent life and how to use our 
intellectual talents, then all our 
salaries come as pure 100 per cent 
bonus. 

Yours faithfully, 

P. R. BRIDGER, 


vocations" is as much rubbish u 
to talk of the graduates of our 
courses going n reluctantly Into 
teaching” (rhe York survey, agafo 


showed a far greater proportion c 
"traditional” graduates doing so- 


And as for the decline of forelf 11 [■ 
languages being caused by compf* a 
hensives — it Is all part of the Bffdj;. 
Paper belief that ‘‘real education 
should only be offered to die sooty, 


of the aristocracy, and that everyont.j* 
else can “disappear into apprentice 1 


Happy Island, 
Pwllmelin Road, 
Cardiff. 


olse can “disappear into apprentfa; 
ships” . ^ 

It is a great pity Professor Chad J 
ton attempts to drive this art«i«* 
wedge between two types of court# ! 
as he knows full well, uni vert Itltt 
in this country offer a range of coup : 


Political studies 


.their Courses, 
the education 
erraisling poly. 

idiribnalstaff; 

■ ato « requiring 
ie number 



from Mr Russell Price 
Sir,— Ivor Crewe's reflections on the 
Political Studies Association confer- 
ence (27/ES, April 11) were both 
interesting and provocative. 

I suspect tiiat the title. of the asso- 
ciation and its journal, Political 
Studies, was chosen over 20 years 
ago precisely because it was neu- 
tral, and being uncontroversial 
would be generally approved of by 
professional students of politics ; by 
those who consider that the "scien- 
tific’* study of politics is possible 
Or has been achieved as well as by 
those; who, far from thinking thiat 
politics. is. 7 Britain’s most backward 
social spience”. (as Mr Crewe be- 
lieves),. would not classify ■ it . ns a 
social, ,f science at alii 

;'Td describe oneself as a “student 
of politics 11 or os engaged iii V ppH- 
ti^/ studies ” is cprtalrily' not to 
"simply fail to. label [oneself] at 

II » • fy very . 3 trudge that Mr 
Ould think that the use; of 

studies y • ImpHds a -. nonchalant 
attitude ; to , research, ';.I> wonder 
what hq tak^s tb -ibe;- .implied by 
FregtjAv> •Jtdlian ^'Studies. 


ses, spanning the whole gamut fr^ 1 
area studies, via linguistics and' $£££- 
socio-Uterary, to the way-fl^T 
medievalists. j. 

This range is one of the 
advantages of the British sdiH^b 
tional system ; if the educational i; 
gauleiters want us all to goose*W| 
along tvith. tiie same curricul*® T 
because, in their view, studies 
the Sixteenth centiuy are more lnteKt 
iectuaUy valid than studies or W* f. 
twentieth century, then they wu 2 
have to show rather better than f; 


• Hiahei* education must accept 
ppnsibility towards both' individual* J*. 


and society as a .whole j if the tsefr 
nologica] universities feel that, a# • t 
part of a free, society; . they wish w ' j 
ensure .that they are not creating -h 
unemployable dilettantes, then jWJ 
I. feel, Is something to be proud ot ; s' 
Take heart, . Professor Charlton i .;; 
the staff lit' the technological .nmy® j. 
Sines, nearly all of whom have been 


tralitedj' in • traditional universitfai 
are fully .awore ,of the defects end 
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University teaching is not all single-honours degree 
work, taught Masters’ seminars and research. I11 my 
experience, the same man who taught and examined 
higher degree students and final year specialists might 
I11 the same week also lecture to worldly ordinary- 
degree engineers, take one of the discussion groups 
arranged for unworldly first-year historians and, per- 
haps one evening, run an extramural class somewhere 
out in the country. University teaching is the teaching 
that university teachers do. 

The first thing required of anyone of university 
experience who wishes to get the measure of the terri- 
tory on the other side of the hi nary tine is that he gets 
to grips with the notion of “ levels of work ’. Foi 
him, it is an alien concept. Yet it dominates the struc- 
ture of further education throughout Great Britain, 
Including tho polytechnics of England and Wales mid 
the central institutions of Scotland. In England and 
Wales, It has been the levels of work undertaken hy 
each further education Institution which have deter- 
mined the proportions of the different grades of lec- 
turing posts making up its establishment, and which 
have determined, along with student numbers, the 
salary grading of the head of each department and 
the salary of each vice-principal and principal. -A 
similar system has operated in the Scottish cential 
institutions. In the Scottish further education centres, 
not tho overall establishment of the institution, hut 
each individual lecturer’s own grading has been deter- 
mined by his level of work unless overridden by his . 
personal qualifications. The Houghton Committee liocl 
no choice buL to nccept “ level of work " as a haste 
principle of the non-university salary structure. Ihe 
committee inserted some important amendments to its 
formulation, but, following their report, the principle 
Is now even more deeply entrenched. 

« Level of work” as a differentiating principle never- 
theless presents serious difficulties. Ostensibly, the 
division Is obvious. There is work up to GCE O-Ievol 
or SCE O-grade, work between O-level and entrance 
to a degree course, and work at or above first degree 
level. These represent a paltern familiar to schools 
and universities. There might appear to be some 
trouble defining the middle category since the post-O- 
level systems differ north and south of the border; 
bill the Ordinary National Certificate, though not a 
normal school examination, gives a common upper 
reference point to which GCE A-Ievels and the Scottish 
Leaving Certificates can both he related. Fall into 
line, further education I But further education does 
not fall readily into line. For ^ start, dim J* <»a 
important class of further and higher education which 
does not fit the pattern at all since It is on a P Ia ^ at 
an angle which cuts through the examination-specified 
strata. That is adult education. Astonishingly, the 
level of work ” definitions prior to Houghton gave 
no recognition to this fact, hut classed all adult educa- 
tion in the lowest grade. The Houghton Comm it e 
struck two blows for recurrent education which have 
so far attracted little notice. First, tn their new cate- 
gorization of “levels of work” the finalcategory^ 
simoly: “ Category V : courses other than those listed. 
Secondly, there is provision for. this category to attrac 
up to 20 per cent in Lecturer II posts. 

Turning to the further and higher education which 
is examination-oriented, encounter two sets of d.ff^ 
cutties. First, the various institutions do not drop 
neatly into groups matching our level of work cate 
gories. Secondly, the categories themselves jequue 
precise demarcations which ill-fit the va™ W of teach- 
ing activities actually undertaken within the range 

There are three possible ways in which the notion 
nf lS of work can be brought to bear on the estab- 
lishment and pay structures of educational institutions, 
by grading the institutions themselves, the posts they 

13fSS3SEg3g%g 

concentrations in their acttvitles. nearly ^ 
students on CNAA courses are in L ingest 

tnnrl th* ini- ce st colleges of education and tne ® 
«ntiafins°S^, had .hay ever btan 


time, day-release and block-re ease in pe.iods^rom 

» vvGfiks to v6&i'Si some of them dCQllnE witn us y , 
SO different examining bodies, in subjects rang ngfr^ 
art and antiques to yoga and zoology. The 
institutions a mature 111 terms of standar^zed leve s 0 

work whith differs from: one to; the next. What is more 
: |t is of their essence that this should be so to meet 10c 1 


Levels of work 

University leaching is the 
teaching that university teachers do 


Further education teaching is the 
teaching that further education teachers do 

If polytechnic teachers are to do what 
university teachers do, they must have 
university conditions for doing it 

Ronald Tress discusses salaries 


The Houghton Cotnmitcir, rightly therefore in my 
view opted for a common grading structure und, ifiiven 
i.wol of work us the established meastue. chose the 

form already most widely in of * iermissiSfe 

nnr nf institutions or individuals, but ot permi.sxn»e 
establishments ; “ posts making up the estublislimcnt of 
S ^institution are distributed proportionately nmo ig 
5 e crailes according to the levels of work undertnkeii 
(nani 160). The method gives due weight to ihe overall 
balance of work in each institution without urbitiarily 
SSSg UP spectrum. At the. same time it eaves 
institutions and their authorities with n degree of ft 
doni in the allotting of avuilnhlo posts to particulai tea- 
E, wh ch ^ hey would not havo If the leathers them- 
selves were graded. They arc free to appoint an out- 
standing young teacher to Lecturer II post if they 
him Equnllv, they can reward by promotion to Lec- 
turer II the well-established teacher who is ISlSfi? 

Live his time to the less bright students, the profes- 
sional examinations or the youngsters on day release. 

The demarcations required for a level of work system 
to be operable present two sorts of problem. There 
!« first— Skine O-level or grade. ONC and degre. :• 
the bench-marks— how to relate all the othei available 
qualifications to those three. Tins is the problem ol 
“equivalences”. Secondly, there is what standing to 
eive to work which parallels (may even coincide with) 
Imne of the work for these quHfleaiton. but which 
does not go far enough to reach on equivalent con 
elusion or maybe stretches ocron 

out reaching as far as the next. This I shall call tne 
problem of the module. I shall not take up space on 
tiia first Working out “equivalences’ is a small 
industry in Iself, but the skills are well established. 
About the problem of the module, on the other hand, 
there is a lot to be said. 

The Houghton Committee marked out the levels ok 
work for a common grading scheme J°ver all non- 
university further and higher education, both noun 
and south of the Border, and specified five categories : 

I Courses above first degree level and research train* 

ing j 

II Study above ONC or equivalent standard leading 

directly to a university degree or equivalent 
* qualification ; 

ill Study of equivalent standard to that in category 
II, but not necessarily leading to the -qualifica- 
tions mentioned in that category ; 

IV Study or courses above O-level GCE or O-RJ'ade 
SCE or comparable level leading directly to the | 
ONC or courses or parts of courses of a com- 
parable standard ; 

V Courses other than those listed. . - 

Category I is an innovation, offering the prospect of 
an increased proportion of higher grade posts in . the 
Dalvtechnics, the Scottish central institutions and the 
colleges of education. I have already pointed out how 
the reformulation of the final category, now CateMiy 
V, likes it out of the rank ordering of th= «s ; The 
problem of the module centres upon diFferemiattng 
Eetwcen Categories II ami III. The latter is listed as 
being “ of equivalent standard " to the former. Tho 
difference between than is that the former ' 
the latter does not necessarily, lead 
or its equivalent. What is meant by leading dncCtly. 

to a degree "? . t . 

The Houghton Report shows deep misgivings on tn» 
question ■ ■the development of modular degree stiuc- 
ffiTSi po ’ribiHt.es of on enrlched Certificote of 
Education course being extended to a BEd 
introduction now of the Dlploina in 
which is simultaneously a terminal quulificatioq aiid a 
staLe leading tO a degree, make the rigid reference to 
deerce work increasingly difficult to sustain . . . U^ ra 
IgIl The paVtevn of the threfryeur 
subject programme was never the sole P a Uorn Ok study, 
leading to an honours degree, even <unpnK thj ' 

English universities (remember tho Cambridge tripos). : 
Though Sly upheld .in m*uy qiwrfers , in* fiW, 
rinnilnatina much of university prattice, It is e\fert 

■ rrlntion of unit-credit systems (TJiiSS, Marcn 
the module and the achievement of a degree award 


1 through the accumulation of modules are inescapably 
; with us. We can wrestle willi the consequences, but 
! not against the happening. 

' So It was tiirn the Houghton Committee, in its Cate- 
gories U and III, kept the distinction between work 
which does, and work which does not, lead directly to 
a degree or degree-equivalent but deprived it ul any 
effecL on establishments. In their revised rules lor 
determining tilt pronnrlions of posts 111 the lecturer 
grades, the status of deportments, and so on. Categories 
11 and III are inviiriahly bracketed together. All the 
more surprising, therefore, is the occasion tor wlncli 
thev are then prised apart. “ For the purposes of pay 
determination ”, says the report, “ a distinction must no 
drawn If legitimate differentials among tisacliers aro 
to be sustained ” (para 1G6). So there are work hats 
in the salary scales. For England and Wales, t lie top 
two increments on the senior lecturer's scale ure re- 
served to those responsible for “ a significant amount 
(ut least 50 per cent of work time) of work m Categ- 
ories I and/or II. Category III work does not quality. 
Why ? 

Above, l cut short a quotation from the report before^ 
its concluding phrase : the development ot modular 
structures, and so on mode rigid reference to degree 
work difficult to sustain “as a proxy tor the charac- 
teristics to be expected of the teacher”. This is the 
core of the mutter. All the categorizing references 
to " courses » and " study " are not really about the 
work of the student at all. They are “an attempt to 
make tho ucndeinic attainments of the student an 
assessment of tlio qualities und characteristics ot tlie 
tea char Now, tci the university teacher, such a proxy 

representation is wholly artificial, und unacceptable. 

To pick up the example in my first paragraph, the 
economics lecturer in n university Is doing university 
teaching undifferentiated, whatever the source, exper- 
ience or aims nf ihe different groups of students who ut- 
tend his classes. In fc, an introductory course hi econom- 
ics given by the same person with the same sylluhu', and. 
same textbooks would rate Category V if given lo an 
adult education class, IV if given to candidates for exam- 
inations Kit professional accountancy or hanking. HI It 
given to students in teacher training, II « given ro 
students enrolled for a CNAA degree, and I if 1111. hided 
lu a course in man Ligament studies for graduate engi- 
neers. Whu cannot we just sat i, further education 
teaching is the leaching that further education teachers 
do? 

"Legitimate differentials”, is the answer of the 
Houghton Report. The phrase follows an nnpmiunl 
seeking to relate the categorized level of work 
leading to a degree and university teaching : Teaching 
for first and higher degrees, supervising and conduct- 
ing research ure the acknowledged characteristics ol 
the university teacher. It lias been recognized that 
teaching for degrees elsewhere requires some or all 
of these same characteristics (para 16S). What *MO 
has to be recognized is that these characteristics are 
a scarce commodity. Given the widespread competi- 
tion for their possessors from many other professions 
besides teaching, there are not nearly enough to fil nil 
tlio posts in all the institutions currently offering 
degree level courses and all courses within that range. 
There has to be discrimination, cither between institu- 
tions or faelween people in institutions. Discrimination 
between institutions is contrary to public policy. 1 
gave above the objections to separating off the poly- 
technics from the rest of further and Higher education, 
given the present patterns of work, and there would be 
tiie strongest resistance from the authorities to simpli- 
fying the pattern. The White Paper P j 
and otheT colleges (Cmnd 6006) specified a dual teach- 
ing role For the polytechnics : courses of degree stan- 
dard and higher education courses below degree stan- 
dard. So there is left discrimination between people 
in institutions. Make sure that degree work S&* * 
share of the brightest people. Offer staff needed for 
work in Categories t and It a higher salary maximum 
than the rear, reflecting the greater external competi- 
tion for their services. 

University teachers are prone to observe that there 
are teaching in polytechnics former students of theirs 
now reckoned ’* broadly comparable ’ to themselves— 
and currently better paid— who would not have been 
selected for posts in their own departments. The univer- 
sities should not make too much of this argument, it is 
in their own interests to maintain that degree teaching 
requires “ the acknowledged characteristics of the unk 
versity teacher ’* and cannot he done properly for less. 
Degree teaching outside the universities therefore must 
pay the rote and provide tlie working conditions tor 
the job. If it is true that some degree-level teachers 
—certainly nnt nil— are not up to university standard, 
university teachers themselves can afford only one res- 
ponse : mark the experience down to past under-pay 
merit and see that there Is no undercutting In tne 
future..// t>ulii(ei*/triic teachers are to do what waver 
sitp teachers do, they must have Hnimsifu cnmUwnt 
for doing il.: . 

Yet the criticism is not to bo ignored. The j usuries* 
liort for the Height of the salary scalds. Inclusive of -till 
.differential beyond the work bar, and the broad compw 
ability those were intended to establish with util verst 
ties, wits to unable the polytechnics to hold on to they 
present staff mid to attract newcomers of whom thj 
criticism could not be made. The agreement of mm 
agement and unions in the Burnham Furthei 1 Ethicalio 
Committee to override the work-bar on behalf or .ei 
■ Senior lecturers’ already in post, contrary to Houghioj 
recommendation, is a move in thtr reversc dirocHojv 
a wasteful gesture to : the past apd a poor advertise 
meot for tlie future. \ 

Dr Tress , master of Birjibeck College^ Lqndoti/.tdas! 
inetnbci’ of the Houghton Cmiimlttee ; ' 
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Light justice for students 


The senieiices Iiniwk-d ituwn lust 
week l»y iliu disciplinary cum mil tee 
ML Lancaster University fit 30 of ii.s 
students have produced 11 mixed 
response tit Lancaster itself and else- 
where. 

While there is n general feeling 
tli.il the apparent severity of the 
punishments met eel out were justi- 
fied in the circumstances, this appro- 
val is tempered by dentins tit at the 
nuiversiiy maty lit* sowing I hi.- seeds 
■if a fin titer flowering of disrupt inn 
and discontent. 

ft mu* i first hu said that the Lun- 
t aster Mtidetiis have bnniglit tlieir 
Itmihles nil their own licutis. The 
ormpaihiLi which gave rise oven- 
Eiuilly (i) the investigative emu mi tiro 
tmd Lite disriplinary cmumitice was 
hist igii i t-t I on the imin transparent 
uf excuses. Students may have legi- 
timate grievances in many arcus, Inn 
i lie propci uppi'mich is in initiate a 
discussion rather than iittuinpt in 
fm co u showdown. 

The Lancaster senate showed its 
disapproval of these tactics by vot- 
ing virtually unanimously fur the 
disciplinary proceedings, nml guru 
the disciplinary conmiiiiee the 
power to take what action it ilinuglit 
fit, i lie hiding expulsion, tiguiitsi 
students found guilty of offences. 

Wltut makes it so difficult eu de- 
cide whether the university lias 
taken the must sensible, even if 
morally absolutely correct, action 
is the variety of motives in lie found 
within Lhc student body leading to 
t lie simple-minded uctiun involved in 
nccuputinn ami disruption. 

Students, to misquote the ethica- 
riim Black Papers, are not naturally 
hud, and they became involved in 
militancy for a number nf reasons : 
some because they are genuinely 
seeking to improve the quality of 
student life and who may neverthe- 
less have political convictions which 
Lead them to extrcniu actions, some 
because they are bored and welcome 
a break from the pressure of work, 
some because they arc irresponsible 
and stupid. 

These. categories have always been 
and can surely continue to be dealt 


with hy the traditional methods of 
infernal university discipline pro- 
cedures. t'or such students, an 
occupation is often little mure titan 
n rag which costs rnthor than makes 
money. Universities by their very 
nature are uhle in absorb and con- 
tain mi enu minus amount of internal 
(lisscntian, and their autonomous 
status requires that they should be 
aide to do so. 

They urc, however, peculiarly 
susceptible in ilia activities of a 
fifth column, it cninim be denied 
t I ibl those universities which aro 
most troubled contain a small 
mindier nf hooligans who aro moti- 
vated either hy pnliticul or personal 
convict ions and whose .solo aim is 
damage and disruption. Thc.su 
people, mid there ure only a liny 
until her, have mi phim in the univer- 
sities. 

Tlic problem is that tin occupation 
ami its consequences tars all rliosu 
involved with file same brush and 
the idealistic ami thu stupid find 
tit e tit. selves arraigned for the sumo 
crimes as the malevolent. 

The Lancaster students who were 
punished got off comparatively 
lightly. Ordinary working you tits 
who behaved in a similar manner 
would itlmusr certainly linvo boon 
dealt with much more severely in 
j criminal court. Hut such proceed- 
ings would have been held in public, 
unlike the Lancaster tribunal which 
was ii private affair. 

L’ur a Modem expulsion is a 
serious matter, although not as 
damaging as u criminal record, 
and it was not possible indepen- 
dently to judge whom, if any of 
those found guilty, were among the 
malevolent and whom were merely 
misguided. 

Ii is eusy with the wisdom of 
hindsight to criticize the Lancaster 
procedures, but certainly disciplin- 
ary proceedings held in private make 
independent assessment difficult. 
And as academics ure largely 
inexperienced in formal disciplin- 
ary matters, an f idependent chair- 
man might have been a valuable 
asset on the disciplinary committee. 


One misjudgment too many ? 

Supporters of Mr Terence Miller, ' almost unanimous motion condemn- 
director of the Polytechnic of North mg the director's action as " grossly 
London, last week accused mem- improper”. 


bets of the court of governors of 
the “calculated use of a flimsy pre- 
text " to recommend his suspension. 
Fu a letter to The TUBS they 
attacked them for a “ grotesque 


eked them tor a grotesque on j comprises leading members and 
-reaction ” to what was M u rcia- u fffclBls of dm ILEA, including the 
ly trivial ci rot of judgment. education officer, representatives of 

Fialimiccmii t-n rllA 1 I»tnni B rvTtPlir -.1 . j- . t i 1 «■ .. ■ «« 


the submission to the Deportment 
of Education aud Science of Ids own 


| g » Vise VHCUIII1U. 

recommendations on die level of chairman of the court 


LETTERS TO THE EDITOR 


U ni versity and poly salaries 


improper". 

The .significance nf this vote lies 
in the relatively conservative com- 
position nf the committee. It has no 
student or .staff-elected governors 


the directorate, including the direc- 
tor, and the chairman and deputy 


student representation after Imving 
previously agreed a different level. 

-What they failed to mem [on was 
that thls was hy no means the first 
lime; Mr Miller hud suffered uit 
-error of '< Judgment. On two 
notorious ; pica* inns previously , 


Finally, his defenders point Out 
that tlic substance- of . his .letter 
recommending, that the student rep- 
resumption on 1 the academic board 
be cut from 33 per coin to 12 -per 
cent; When the Joint 'Advisory Com- 
mittee lind recommended 20 per 


Wtonous occasions previously, mmee Lind rccommoildod - 20 per 
mOrgency • governors' mem jugs had ceiu, would probably haveconsldpr- 
sqch .cijlpd to dfaqus.s ills irregular a bio. support both Inside: and out- 
J if CM|(lu^t ... i." 'f- ; v.- ifdo .the polytechnic- > . 

0 Tlie iff At- 1 it ' .1^72 when, with- Tills is undoubtedly true. A level 

out ,- ^consulting " -.j.fcija. court of c»f 12 per .cunt. would still only bring 

ROV^ntm-H , gnd .without offering an the polytechnic into line with the 
cxplpnatiQi) . hut 11- diVec months majority, the avbrngc . tying 11.5 
Inter,' li« iiiiixppndedi ^i; Wycljfre per cent. Moreover, tho students 
Tonkins; the head; iif-the bus iiiess ut North London have- an appalling 


iram Mr Jonathan Bard und others 
Sir, — It is most unfair of you to sny 
that university teachers are consi- 
dering strike action because poly- 
technic lecturers ure paid more than 
they are jniES, April 25). 

We, in the Medical Research 
Council, who are paid on university 
rates, arc glad tiiar the polytechnic 
teachers get u reasonable salary. 
We do not grudgo a good standard 
nf living to our technicians and tech- 
nical officers, who, as they are un 
NHS pay scales, are now on similar 
or better scales limn the MRC srieii- 
tists. We are, in fact, furious lie- 
cause, in a time of rapid inflation, 
universltv teachers are a special 

E roup whose real salaries have not 
nun maintained by tha Government. 

MRC scientists feel particularly 
hard dona by, fur not only is our 
salary tied to university races, but 
wo dn nm get Mich university fringe 
benefits us sabbaticals. Moreover, 
nnr career prospects are more un- 
certain than any other equivalent 
group uf scientists, tor our tenure 
system is designed to throw out a 
pro pun ion nf the scientific staff. 

Iii tlic recent round of tenure de- 
cisions, until nd one half of the appli- 
cants were rejected hy distant com- 
mittees on unclear criteria. In our 
own unit, at the Western General 
UnspLtnl, several scientists whose 
work has never been criticised over 
five ur six years have been refused 
tenure and have no idea why they 
wore rejected. You can picture their 
oriiHpecis In rite current job market. 
You might well think that this is a 
topic on which your newspaper 
should Ii h vo views. 

It does nut help teachers and 
rescurch workers in tho present 
climate lor you to debase the ievei 
of argument to it snide comment on 
differentials. 

Yours faithfully, 

JONATHAN BARD, DAVID 
YOUNG, BRIAN COHEN, YVONNE 
BOYD, JACKIE ROBINSON, 
ANDREW CORRUTHERS, ELIZA 
BETH ARTHUR, TOM ELSDALE, 
MARGARET DUNCAN, PAUL 
PERRY, CHRISTINE GOSDEN, 

i OHN GOSDEN, ROBIN McDER- 
IOTT, MARSHALL PRESSER, 
JOHN CAMERON, MAUREEN O’RI- 
ORDAN, MICHAEL STEEL, PAULA 
SUZA LIMA, DAVID MASON, TOM 
FERGUSON. 

MRC Unit 

Western General Hospital, 
Edinburgh. 

from Mr P. R. Bridger 
Sir, — Deafened by the clatter of 
middle-class begging-bowls, but not 
yet blinded by the brilliance of men- 

Staff-studentratios 

from Mr R. S, McConnell 
Sir,— The table showing that the 
student/staff ratios in polytechnics 
are more favourable than in univer- 
sities, was surprising (THES, March 
28). 

Presumably the reason that so 
many of us In polytechnics seem- 
to be so hard-worked is that univer- 
sities have a much better propor- 
tion of clerical and administration 
ofEicers— and typists— per lecturpr- 
A further explanation why so 
many of ut seen) to be so busy is 
that some polytechnics have depart- 
ments with ah extremely favourable 
staff/student ratio because their 
courses are no , longer attracting 
many students : the corollary being 
that other departments are unable 
to be allocated t additional lecturers, 
in spile of the large increase Jn 
student numbers on their courses, 
for the reason that tho education 
authorities are riot permitting poly- 
technics to have additional staff, 
and, in many , cases, ard' .requiring 
an overall reduck an in the pumbw 


dicant arguments, 1 continue In ilto 
opinion that unlversiiy lecturing is a 
well-enough rewarded profession. 

At the hour when most of us *ua 
scanning The Times nr The Guard- 
ian, benignly watching nur wives 
pack the children off rn school, mil- 
lions have already docked in and 
are hunched over implacable 
machines. Not for them ilie thrill of 
intellectual challenge, the freedom 
to control their own timetable, the 
prospect of a dozen or more annual 
increments: for them the dirt, the 
danger, and the ever -gi eater fear 
uf unemployment. 

Lawyers, doctors and accountants 
are also spared the major discom- 
forts of an industrialized lifo, and 
iiitvo always been even better re- 
warded than university lecturers. 
However, it is precisely the habit 
of looking greedily towards thoso 
bettor off than ourselves that has 
led us into the lethal spiral of infla- 
tion, 

I suggest that the time has come 
to oxamina more closely some 
standards that might be seen as 
absolute. The best tilings in life 
are not free — true ; bur they are 
very cheap. 

In publiq libraries there ure more 
hooka than I shall ever read, more 
recorded music than I shall ever 
have dme to listen to ; museums 
and galleries are of easy access, and 
conversation and companionship are 
still as free as the air. Ar an Asso- 
ciation of University Teachers 
meeting recently a colleague 
informed me that I hud been read- 
ing too much Plato — I replied that 
lie had not been reading enough. 
" Back to Socrates ” is a slogan that 


Language teaching ; 

from Professor /*. II. Ager 
Sir — Professor Charlton lTHB} : 
April 25) is very keen to lash guj- 
nt tho teclmnhigicul universities' bm! 
polytechnics’ language courses iq 4 
their daring attempts to dreg laki. 
gouge-learning in higher odacanS’ 
out of tho Middle Ages. 

It is a pity he sweeps all hi* other 
prejudices into the same attack i&j 
blames us for almost everything. 
Including the failure of tha prlmor 
French experiment to provide Me 
with linguistically expert studwtj 
who would enuhle him not to botM 
teaching the French language at ml 

When will lie und his frlenft. 
whose ferocity is undoubtedly ty 
creased by tho shrinking numb*} 
of sixth formers who aro prapanf 
to Decent aristocratic ivory-ton), 
Ism, realize that the social icltm 


require as much academic int*u_ 
tunl capacity as any study 
Racine's tendresse ? 


And that what is for him "bat 
ground " is for us “ foreground - 
we study languages in tneir sotfe 
political context as the focus, not u 
an incidental of our courses? Asj 
that we do not train interpreter 
And that employers do not pr«t 
“ arts graduates, properly trained h 
the intellectual mode" — the Yoji 
survey showed a higher proportw 
of 11 our " graduaius going into 
dustry und commerce than of “ trial! 
tlonal” graduates? {■ 


Really, to rend Professor Charlto] 
Is a delight bur to make any sew 
of his arguments is much lest H{- 
One might ■ Inquire of him wi 


" Back to Socrates ” is a slogan that 
may not inspire many twentieth- 
century teachers, but I rind it easier 



tlioii wrprc.ip:vn« B^ywa^gtving tHidST 1 .meiu une us principal or . rue uni- 
saylpR ' hb. md.fuat Iii nliili; - Ui0y:s,ho ul 3 ^ College of Rjiodesift. 

, he approvelf, . V-' -v " \] V Bin the substance of his letter to 

ftnrjjo is not the question at issue, 

fact , thut it j ■' a J he 7 .crux of tin) matter’ is whether 
. iturs who A’Olid - is,: lte- Nkattfd have sunt it at. all. It 

nt'oihcv example, of 

anti I it net LondeoJ^ucMiflir autocratic .cobfiopt of 
. ily : a coneept mariy of the 

ktaff : feeHsunshited 


TaUnnaliio Jlie;- greet -. disparity in 
stud out/ staff ratios.: between depart-' 
mentjg, 

^ Such a: policy is. of, tiourge. very ; 
difficult, to imntoiqoiit, Thdi ! Jt° is 
that despite the more favourable: 
ratio!* in ; polytdcbniCs : : ttianY of. Tufi: 
know that- manV dep tjmnents ,1 n 


Twist". 

My good friend and colleague 
Peter Madgwick writes lo you 
{ THES , April 25) that wo cannot 
on our own, ** escape the evaluative 
imperatives of a competitive and 
hierarchical society ". 1 answer that 
it is up to us to defy imperatives, 
from whomsoever they may issue, 
and up to us to determine the rules 
of the competition. If we decide that 
the battle Is about money, then we 
have already lost, but if we decide 
that the battle is about how to live 
a decent life and how to use our 
intellectual talents, then all our 
salaries come as pure 100 per cent 
bonus. 

Yours faithfully, 

P. R. BRIDGER, 

Happy Island, 

Pwilmelln Road, 

Cardiff. 

Political studies 

from Mr Russell Pi ice 
Sir,— Ivor Crewe’s reflections on the 
. Political Studies Association confer- 
ence (THES, April 11) were both 
interesting and provocative. 

I suspect that the title of the asso- 
ciation and its journal, Political 
Studies, wps chosen over 20 years 
ago precisely because it was neu- 
tral, and being uncontroverslal 
M/ould be generally approved of by 
: professional students of politics ; by 
those who consider that die “ scien- 
tific “ study of politics is possible 
, or has been achieved as well as by 
those who, far from thinking that 
politics is " Britain's most backward 
sdcial science" (as Mr Crewe be- 
lieves), would not classify it os -a 
sqcial “science" at all. 

: ^To .describe oneself as a “student 
of; politics *•'. pr as engaged in "poll- 
JjCal stndies." is certainly uot to 
• .pimply fail to label [oneself] at 
'S that Mr 

that the us * ^ 
uonchalapt 
• i . t0 . Tosearclt. I wonder 
•Sr®?. h e to; be iniplied ' by 

' ft? 1 *®* - Studies, 
Victor- 


starters why he is so opposed to p 
idea that undergraduate educatta 
should be regarded as a prepart 
tlon for life in the world outsldj 
education j why he an steadfwtlj ’ 
refuses to believe that his gradtulK 
might actually make use of th* r* 
suits of their throe or four yorf 
hard work In French ? 

To talk tendentiously of ‘'humn 
ities education surviving the vocal# 
na] courses centred on InterprfltwS 
techniques for largely non-exlstec: 
vocations ” is ns much rubbisnjv 
to talk of the graduates pf w 
courses going “ reluctantly in'' 
teaching " (the York survey, sgwj 
showed a far greater proportion * • 

” traditional ” graduates doing w- 
Aud as for the decline of fo™^ 
languages being caused by comjX' . 1 
hensives— it is ull part of the uw- 
i Paper belief that " reul education ( 
should only be offered to ihe^tWJ,; 
of the aristocracy, und that eve *To, 
else can " disappear into apprenowj 
ships". . ’ 

It is a great pity Professor GSwii- 
ton attempts to drive this 
wedge between two types of counjf »| . 
as ho knows full well, univerila*i; 
in this country offer a range or w»y 
ses, spanning tho whole gainut jfj! 
aren studies, via linguistics 
socio -literary, to the 
medievalists. • • • m ‘ • 

This range Is one of die ip* 
advantages of the British ejWr, 
tlonal system ; if the educatJJJJ 
gauleiters wont us all to 
along with the same cmrlcju , . 
because, In their view, stotUM. . 
the sixteenth 00111017 are more 
lectually valid than studies ox 
twentieth century, then W L 
have to show rathci; better than- f 1 : 
yet been done the advantage 
dents and to society of such an w , 
posed, directed training.. ; . 

- Higher education must 
ponribiUty . towards, both’ indmawj , 


part pi a tree society, " unj 
ensure that they are not 
unemployable dilettantes, tijeu ^ , 

I feel, is something to be. proud.A 1 , 
Take heart, ‘Professor ChtfjW^j , 

the; staff in the technologtcju pm 

sities, nearly all of whom hav6_ J 
trained. In traditional- unl«5 
■ are fully aware of the f W 

advantages- of both .anpw»“.. -j[ 
language learning. It ‘ iSjJJ' fll ,e 
because w6 know rhe detW 5 . - +o 
that we have devised the oth 
suggest, however, as . 
our sole aim is to tram studenB*^ 
non-existeut'job* iS at ^ est Jwd*et 
ve-jead the York . survey^ 6i - 
worst one: more of -^he been 
acadeihlc 1 mud which •have 
■cast ’ around . In the hope . 
wfll stick, ; f -... ■ v ' ; 

iVours Jaithfully, •. • 
^roferao^fn’Mederii . 


University teaching is not all single-honours degree -m*- 
work, taught Masters’ seminars und research. In my | 1 

experience, the same man who taught and examined j 
higher degree students and final year specialists might 
in the same week also lecture to worldly ordinary- 
degree engineers, take one of the discussion groups 
arranged for unworldly first-year historians and, per- 
haps one evening, run an extramural class somewhere 
out ill -the country. University leaching is the teaching 
that university teachers do. 

The first thing required of anyone of university 
experience who wishes to get the measure of the terri- tCd 
tory on the other side of the binary line is that lie gets 
to grips with the notion of “levels of work . For 
him, it is an alien concept. Yet it dominates the struc- 
ture of further education throughout Great Britain, 
Including the polytechnics of England and Wales and 
the central institutions of Scotland. In England and 
Wales it has been the levels of work undertaken by 
each further education institution which have deter- 
mined the proportions of the different grades of lec- 
turing posts making up its establishment, and which rj 
have determined, along with student numbers, the 
salary gr ading of the head of each departmen and _ 
tha salary of each vice-principal and principal. A 
similar system has operated in the Scottish centra ^ 

institutions. In. the Scottish further education centres, ^ 

not tho overall establishment of the institution, but ]ey( 
each individual lecturer's own grading has been dete - fori 

mined by his level of work unless overridden 1 by m not 
personal qualifications. The Houghton Committee had 
no choice but to accept “level of work* as a base the 
principle of the non-university salary smictuit. The tl 

committee inserted some important *°. '? bal 

formulation, but, following their report, the principle ^ 
is now even more deeply entrenched. _ ins 

<• Level of work ” as a dif ferentletlng principle never- doi 
theless presents serious difficulties. Ostensiblv th ch, 
division is obvious. There is work up Jo GCE O level ^ 
or SCE O-grade, work between O-level and > f 11 !™ hit 

rn a decree course, and work at or above fh st degi ee tu , 

level These represent a pattern familiar to schools g j, 
a„ V d un^,les P There might S1 ‘ 

trouble defining the middle calegofl since *e post O; 
level systems differ north and sou* of the ho der ^ to 
lint the Ordinary National Certificate , thoug “ th 

Xetetrt s ; 

■ s 

0fTurl!.er and higher ^ g 

does not fit the pattern at all sum it s m Plane 

an angle which cuts through the * 

strata That is adult education. Astonishingly, me h 
“'level of work ” definitions prior to Houghton gave jj 
no recognition to this fact. 

“n-uck" two 6 bZ“ for recurrent educatlm wMch have , 

so far attracted little notice. . Ftrit. : In «wi ^ , 

Xply?" Category'v: li-es ether ^ 

Secondly, there is provision f or thf s ^ tegory 10 a ? 
up to 2Q par cent in Lecturer II posts. 

There are three possible ways in 

Si 

able to grade the il «“ utl ?J rmS Unfortunately, there 
separate and distinctive stju ■ In England and 
are no such easily * e F arft ® j t j ie 30 polytechnics 

- Wales, sixth-form colleges and ™ s mips, the fi«t 
come nearest to Eor ™}”g h .® SSL an <j the second by tlie 
by the definition of then mt*ik „i v oq per cent of 
concentrations in thetr ac ^ 1 '- L - polytechnics. In Scot- 

1 . students. on CNAA c ° u ^ nf education and the largest 
. land, the largest colleges o editcatton.an ^ ^ 

central institutions, had they e ^ ^ fact is that 

gether, might have had a ■ cas^ . , is not exclusive 

i; even what these institution overlapping each other 
to them. . Overlapping them colleges, colleges 

: are the area colleges, education centres 

Of education, colleges ot art, furt ei needs 

• ■ and .the! rest, from craft to profes- 

: rqnging frora g B H ND, full-time and part- 

• v islonal examinations, ONL ana pei . lot is from 

- time, day-release and bloctielease i^p ^ many QS 
weeks to years, some of them de mg w j n f rom 
50 different examining bodies, jn subjMts n P s fo? these 

■art and antiques to yoga and zoology 

institutions a mixture in terms -of ^hat is more, 

work which differs from one to th local 

it is of their essence that this should be so to me 

’ ' needs 


Levelsofworkj 

University teaching is the j 

teaching that university teachers do 

Further education teaching is the 
teaching that further education teachers do 

If polytechnic teachers are lo do what | 
university teachers do, they must have 
university conditions for doing it 

Ronald Tress discusses salaries 

form already .most widely P permissible 

not of institutions or th e e sinbH sli tnent of 

the gratles «“J h “ d tl |, s due weight to the ovcrttll 


dom in the allotting 0 ,mva if the teachers them- 
chers which they 1 would not hoverf an 0llt . , 

selves were graded. They ,, post jf t ] iev need i 

S din EVuX 3^"^ 

turer 1^^® L^^t'^trfents ^tlte' pt^rfes- 

ISSUES 

chrslo^o^maybe^ti'etth^ This^ shTl^oairthe 

^ou^h^pioblemot '.he module, on the other bond, 
there is a lot to be said. . . . 

The Houghton Committee morked 
work for a common jading schem O ^ 

^ „^ e L?^ r ,3^p«i;e categories t 
I Courses above first degree level and research train | 

* aualification ; 

“'Wo---- 

tions mentioned in that category, 

,v 

ONC °or courses of parts of courses of a com- 
parable standard ; 

V Courses other than those listed. orospe ct of 

an'increased’ ^f , ^^P^")j|^If r i 1 ^H?utions tS and.^e 


through the accumulation of modules are iticrvc.ipahly 
with us. Wl» can wrestle with the consequence,, but 
not against the happening. 

So it was ihui the Houghton Commitice, in 1 its Cate- 
gories II and HI, kept tlm distinclio^ 
which does, and work which does not, Je. d d <.aly 10 
a degree or degree- equivalent buL dep lived a n uny 
effect on establishments. In their 1 1 1 

determining the pinoortitins of posts in the 
grades, lhc stains nf departments, and so «n . L ate^m ics 
LI and III are invariably bracketed together All tho 
more suinrisinu, theretore, is the occasion foi witu-n 
S« mi ihon pHsod apart.’ “ Pnr tho [...rpoacs o Pjty 
d eteriiilimt io n ”, sny s the report, a d 1st 1 11 u im mu* 
drawn If leijitiniatu differontials among wilIius *• 
to bcsustultird ” (poro 166). So tltcro are '‘war kats 
in the snlary scales. For England and Woles, lit.- top 
two increments on the .senior lecturei s scale ate re 
sei ved to riiosc responsible for « a Mtant ■"!"»« 

(ut least 50 per cent of work . time) of work J" 
ories I and/or II. Category III work does not quality. 

Why ? 

Above, I cut short a quotation from the report helore 
Sts concluding phrase : the dcyelopmeiiL ot modular 
structures, am! so on made rigid reference to ‘ CMea 
work difficult to sustain as a proxy ten ll»u 
teristics to be expected oE the teacher . Ihi* w JjJ 
core of the matter. All the categorizing references 
to “ courses ” and “ study " are not really about the 
work of the student ut nil. They are an W 

make the academic attainments of the studLiit an 

assessment of the qualities “1^5 

teacher Now, to tlte university teacher, sm.li a proxy 
representation is wholly nrtiUcinl. u^ 

To nick up the example m my First poiagi.ipn. the 
economics lecturer in a unlversiLy is doing uiuvusity 
teaching und if ferenti tiled, whatever the souitu, expei- 
once or aim* of the different groups oi 
tend Ills classes. In fc, an introductory com sc m 
ics alven by the same person with the same syllabus atui- 
sanmtoxtbooks wouiA rate Category V (given to an 
adult education class, IV if givm .to carnl idatntoi Rum- 
inations in professional occountancv 01 Mibl 

given to students in teacher training, , T 

students enrolled for a CNAA degree rntdltf... eluded 

In a course in management studies for graduate engi 
0 neers Why cannot we just say, further education 
s- teaching is th* icaching that further education teat bet 
do 7 t | 

le leading to°a d{^ 


an increased ^iSdmtiSns aiid.the 

polytechnics, the Scottish ceno'a p0 | nt ed out. how ! 

sjaa w VHfrwSSto 

between Categories II and III- M *»"Y ormeT . The 

or \ts 'equivalent 6 ' Wlm^is ament l,y “loading directly 
‘“Thefloughton Report allows ‘ 

question i : " the Certificate of 

extended to a BEd degree, tho 


leading to a degree anu univetaity 

fnr fir«:t and higher degrees, supervising und conduct* 

in* ^research ere the e cknoUlelged characteristic, el 

S £srA*s 

Th^^ has 6 to C be ^tecrlnfin^tion^elth er brnmn jnstitii- 
55ns or bettveen. people in ^stituxions D 
between institutions is contrary to public P® 1 * . 

eave above the objections to separating off tlie poiy 
technics from the rest of further aud higher education, 

and otiher colleges (Cmnd 6006) specified a thinl teach* 
ina role for the polytechnics : courses of degree start* 
dwd and higher education courses below degree start* 
4n There is left discrimination between people 
Sr Make sure 

ehm-e of the brightest people. Offer atatt neeoeu tui 
wc^k in Cafegorfes I and II a higher maximum 

ian the rest? reflecting the greater external competi- 
tion for their services. ' 

iTnlversitv teachers are prone to observe that tnert 
are teaching in polytechnics former students ot theirs 
SoV?Sckoned l * broadly comparable » to tbemselves-- 
and currently better paid — who would not have been 
selected for posts in their own 

sities should not make too much of thts avgttmem. It ^ 
^ t |l»C unf. 


Which is s multaneousiy a ^ t h^ r tai d reference to I 

Though sffpngly. upheld . u : it .1, oven ■ 

Sf^l U and C16 h" SK5&TS a degrea award, 


1-hntr nwn illtereSIS tO maintain inaiuraiBs 
requires « the acknowledged characteristics of tlic unf- 
versitv teacher ” and cannot be done propeily for leas. 
Degree teaching outside the universities therefore must 
pay *e i-aVe and provide the working conditions for , 
the lob. If It is true that some degree-level teachers 
—certainly not nil— aro not up to university standard, 
university teachers themselves can afford only one res- 
ponse * mark the experience down to past undei-payv 
ment and see that there is no miderciitting in the 
future. // polytechnic eeachars are to do what nm^cr* 
sity teachers do. then must have universiiv coudtxions 
for doing it, ... 

Yet the criticism is not to be ignored. The just if ica- 
tioh for the height of the salary scales, liKlusive of the 
differential boyemd the work bar, and the brood t-ompnr*. 
ability these were Intended to establish with vdiversb 
ties, was io enable the polytechnics to hold on lo these 
1 present stuff end to attract newcomers of whom : the 
rrliicisin could not bu made, Thu agreement of. man 
agemeiit nml unions in tlie Burnham F ^^\^M uC 0 f 
Conimitree to override the work-bar oil behalf of, Jg. 
senior lecturers already in post. co njvaiy to 
recommendation, is a move in the reverse- dii o-tiOh r 
a Wasteful gesture to the past and n poor , advqru$e- 
mout for tbe fnturc. \r ^ 

Dr TreSs, master of B irkbcck College, lon<ion, was a 

ipiQifiber of the Houghton tiptttttiitiee. 
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Such >i ViiM mu mi mi of socoiulury 
JltLM'.ituri' inis been written on ilu 1 
subject n) Marx uml marxism ilml 
flic* aji]iimraiice of new geiicrul 
works on 1 In* Mine subject would 
«eeni ai fiisi sight 10 he uf liiilo 
value. l-nritmult'ly this cunnui In* 
said of 1 lit: hooks uf David McLHIan 
gnif Michael livanx, which possess 
marked similarities. Both are in a 
sense geiier.il introductions in t he 
life and iliuuulit of Karl Marx, and 
both siihsu i I n* to a strictly histnri- 
ful view of ilieir subject, ic, they 
see Marx grappling with new and 
unforeseen luuhienis throughout his 
long intellectu.il career mid conse- 
quently .idii|iting Ills highly flexible 
fde.is in tfie light of experience. 
Neither arnilmics to Marx a crude 
theory of eciinomic determinism, 
re volutin nm > lerrnrisin nr a simpli- 
stic critique id iM|>ir.dlsin ; and huth 
see liis 1 henries as being rather 
onen-e tided. Here, huwever, the 
afniilarltius cease, noth in the aim*, 
of the two hooks and in their sub- 
stantive coiuo nt. 

McLclimi’b work in the Font 1111 a 
Modern Musters series is clearly 
intended as u shun (only 70 pages 
actually devoted to Marx himself) 
and simple introduction for the 1111 - 
inii luted in die complexities uf 
murxiM theory. As such it can 
hardly he expected to say anything 
new, especially as so much has been 
written already 011 the subject by 
its author ; yet given the magnitude 
of the task it is highly successful. 
The book is easy to read and in 

- certain places, especially in the 
discussion of the theory of aliena- 
tion which . McLellan has always 

"regarded as the central pivot nf 
Marx's thinking, a masterpiece nf 
compression. 

To a certain extent the book by 
Evans must be aimed at a rather 
different audience, although it ion 
attempts to give an overall view 
of Marx and bis writings. For. at 
times, he engages io lengthy textu- 
al exegesis, often, with reference 
to the original German sources arid. 
Invariably with edifying . conse- . 
quences. In fact he comes up with' 
many stimulating ideas and in some 
ways it is a pity that they have 
<0 be expressed in so short a space- 
Sometimea the problem is resolved 
with uji admirable succinctness but 
at others the treatment of a subject 
becomes cursory and unsatisfactory. 
This is the case particularly as ru- 
- gftrds Marx’s concept of alienation, 

-. for Evans hardly discusses Its " loft- 
llejqelian ” background, and even 
more. so with economic theory. The 
latter .is especially .unfortunate . as 
: . this sqme lacuna w to be found in 
1 must modern English commentaries 
nn .Marx, mid leads, for example, 

. to . a trivial discussion : oF Marx’s 
ttirnry uf crisis, attributed almost 
... solely in an . under-consumption 

: model. To spend , only ten pages 
; discussing , martian ; economics and 
then to . reject its conclusions from 
secondary-, sources at a time when 
u most productive debate is centred 
?•— cm that subject is hardly satisfoc- 

- lory. • . . 

..Where Evans’s, work -is- .more 



M.iiv’s ciiiici-ptiun uf working-class 
mmuii/aiiim. though not free of 
.imbi gui ties, was fiinda menially 

(li-iiiocr.it if and non-sec tarlnti anil 
1 l 1 . 1 t liis prime concern was these//- 
cni.mcipaiinn of the proletariat. In 
addition in this historical sketch 
of Marx's own political activity, 
Kviuts iliL-n dint lyses [11 detail liis 
attitude.*, towards the state, revalu 
tliui. class mi net me and the trail sj- 
tiiiu in ((uiiniiiiiisni. On such uf these 
puinK he discovers unresolved con- 
tradictions or in the vary least ambi- 
guities and also sees a steady modi- 
fied! inn of views that Marx had once 
lie Id, especially in tile Communist 
Manifesto 

To examine these points in detail, 
Evans argues that the Manifesto 
assumes quite crudely that the 
state is a simple instrument of class 
domination, that revolution will be 
violent, that the class structure of 
capitalist society Is becoming cvci 
more puiHrixcd and that little can 
be achieved within such a society 
Tor the working class. In his Inter 
writings Marx produced a more 
subtle view of the role of the state 
and the possibility of its action 
being independent of direct class 
interest ; he provided different and 
sometimes non-violent models of 
revolutions in different Situations, 
even considering the possibility of 
a direct transition to socialism in 
umndustrialized Russia ; he saw 
that the activities of trade unions 
Hnd the state might improve the lot 
of the proletariat, although uever 
Overthrow capitalism. In short, 
according to Evans, Marx was 
forced by his awareness of social 
reality to abandon many of the 
fundamentals of -his original tfteory- 
aiid although as a result- he ' pro. 
duced in numerable prod uctive fti- 
fllghts these were never again inte- 
grated into an overall and consist- 
ent -theory of capitalism. 

-Now it cannot:, be denied that 
Marx s.-deas developed as they con- 
fronted novel situations: the 

a historical interpretations of an 
Althusser clearly defy historical 
reality,- as hath Evans and McLellan 
agree. But this does not havo as a 
necessary consequence the fragmen- 
tation rif marxism as p coherent 
theory. I 11 the first place ft is rather 1 
disingenuous to take the; Coimnurtiaf 
Mmifarr? jir clear proof of Marx’s 
early lHcfc nf sophistication: for as 
Evans himself points our early In his 
book, mar was a polemical piece of 
propa&amiMtlc writing, designed to 
win support and not to toll the 
whole truth about the universe. This 
is not to say that Marx and Engels 


disliked ilmsu who mudi a fetish of 
liis obiter dicta. Hence bis refusal to 
be called a “ mar x 1st ”. Whut he 
brought ro his study of capitalism 
was uii informing methodology, the 
conceptual lunls in “ unmask " alien- 
ation and tr. point our the social 
realities uf economic life, rather 
than a revolutionary catechism, to 
lie learnt by heart. 

Of course, t liis is not in say that 
Marx ever fully worked out the 
rein tin ns hip between working-cluss 
consciousness und objective econo- 
mic developments, and Evans may 
be right in seeing this us Hie cen- 
tral problem of mnrxinn theory. It 
is certainly true that Mid most im- 
portant of the later marxists, eg, 
Lenin, Lukaes. Gramsci, etc, have 
been preoccupied with “ superstruc- 
ture ” phenomena, especially the 
problem of class consciousness 
rather than the elaboration of 
Marx's economic prognosis, many 
Facets of which have more than met 
the tests of time. As far as these 
later writers are concerned Evans 
says little, whereas McLellan does 
to some extent try to provide an 
overview of developments after 
Marx, mainly in terms of a vulgari- 
zation of the theory. In some ways 
this short chapter could hardly hope 
to be successful, coverlug such a 
vast topic In so short a space, and 
ir really raises more questions than 
It answers. Having made these criti- 
cisms, however, ft remains to be 
said that McLellan offers an ideal' 
introduction to Marx for those with 
no previous knowledge of the sub- 
ject. whilst Evans is perceptive, pro- 
vocative and stimulating. Indeed, 
m the .latter case it is a pity he 
hds not/written mot*a.v 

j Fqr ell serious students of Marx 
the ‘appearance of previously un- 
translated original sources is 

obviously of even mare Importance 
than the multiplication of secnndary 
works arid hence the publication of 
the CAIfected tyor&s cannot but be 
welcomed. This editorial venture, 
undertaken in collaboration by' the 
communist parties of . several 

nations, has , at last brought forth 
tne first two volumes, die earliest 
writings of Mart and Engels, Much 
Qf the material -has n purely ^ acade- 
mic jmarest, .eg, the early literary 


Passages from Antiquity to 

Feudalism 

by Perry Anderson 

New Left Books, £5.00 

ISBN 902308 70 X 

Lineages of the Absolutist SIjIo 

by Perry Anderson 

New Left Books, £8.50 

ISBN 902308 16 5 

Douglas job nson rece 111 ly com- 
mented that one of the differences 
between French and English his- 
torians was that the former always 
seemed to have at least one essay 
inside them that Interpreted the 
whole of French history, whereas 
the latter only very exceptionally 
were interested in writing a com- 
plete history of Britain. Mr Ander- 
$nu is one of the exceptions, and 
indeed goes far heyond the boun- 
daries or these islands. 

The two volumes, which are meant 
to complement and supplement 
each other, range over the span of 
history from classicnl antiquity to 
the emergence of the absolutist 
states in tne sixteenth century. It 
is an extraordinarily stimulating 
exercise to read these 850 pages, 
with a text which is abundantly 
documented from materials in all 
the major European languages. Mr 
Anderson gives us the delineation 
of certain of the leading themes in 
the historiography of the modern 
world, and be promises at least one 
further volume to carry the story 
through to the development of indus- 
trial capitalism in our own times. 

Mr Anderson is a marxist. In 
the foreword to Passages from 
Antiquity to Feudalism, Tie makes 
a general point which it is to be 
hoped will not have to he restated 
many times again, although given 
the dogmatism which lias afflicted 
some parts of marxist scholarship 
in the past, his disclaimers were no 
doubt necessary. “ No special privi- 
lege ”, he writes, “ has been granted 
1 to marxist historiography as such. 

. . . There is no pTacc for fideism 
in any rational knowledge, which Is 
necessarily cumulative. ... To take 
‘liberties' with the signature of 
Marx is in this sense merely to 
enter Into the freedom of marx- 
ism.” It only needs . to be said that 
Mr Anderson ' follows his • own 


.. w.iwifB uio unit 

advice ; and among the many sug- 
gestive products of this “ freedom ” 
—in this case a minor but import- 


rtore lying ; .simply that a more gen 
oral- annmrs of other early writings, 
e g, T he German Ideology would 


ventures. -of both characters, and a 
great deal of it is tedious, if redd 
continuously. However, the volume 
of Macro writings already raveaM 
on erudite arid biting wit, one 
thoroughly under iha . influence of 
Hegel and still. “ idealist V-ta poUrf. 
cal persuasion, for it break* off be- 
JW3 writings which mark 


who, to snipe' extent, concentrates 
on -Murc*« Hunejion background and 
hence Ohm draws a clear jfisritijrt ion 
but ween Marx and his' colleague* 
Envoi' 1 ,. Evans, who makes- no such 


i iqrticipation - in iao activities ortho * 
jepgvc oF ^the.'JrisL 'tho 'Co^mimlst'; 
. i«ugm.' «itd wboye ill the Ifirtt Inter- . 


.*■■■ « ' — — - - - Iivuiu 

already- reveal greater subtlety anil 
a less clear-cut dontrhdictioit with 
the Jatojr work Sacnndi many of the 
simpotfUd contradictions tftut Evans 
discovers in Mnrx rest upon the con 
troino twin .of statements, the precise 
meaning of which has eaVHer boon 
demonstrated to lie far from clear 
Hence although 1 jt may be fair tr 
criticize -Marx mi the grounds 'qf un 
necessary ambiguity, contradiction 
ft far from proved. Most iMporifii} 


objective.. soda! reality: lie 


frage. The ripely writings of Engels, 
arc deserting of a.pppcuil welcome, 
For he whs,, closer to urban- working 
class misery , and to . itSi xolmion iri 
communism long before Mark arid 1 
hence merits more attention thrift lie 
often receives. The editorial apba- 
ratus pf : the two Volumes is erib^ 
mpu 9 and invaluable, whilst* the 
'pda stations art; oh : sortie occasions 
' . \ great improvement on ■ earlier vrir* 
All , in all 1975; i$ prdvingi 4 
I'SMSW 1 'JW* the; students of 4 , 

' ^rissage clepriy 'far .from deiid. , . s ; 


ant matter mentioned in several 
mot notes — Is the rehabilitation of 
Bngds as historian. The footnotes, 
it should be added, are always 
worth reading, and Anderson’s brief 
remarks upon the greater insight 
of Engels compared with Marx in 
certain areas of historical interpre- 
tation suggest tha; the work 
currently being undertaken for a 
forthcoming biography of Engels 
may offer aome.new perceptions in 
this :comext r ; ... 

' Passages from Antiquity to Feu- 
datum begins with a general discus- 
sion of the slave mode of produc- 
tion as a prelude to a comparative 
sriidy of the social formations 
i within me classical world. This 
section is a prologue to- his analysis 
of the emergence of the feudal 
Mod® af production in Europe, 
which he sees as tlte ^ result of a 
fusion of elements released from 
the shMk and dissolution of two 
antagonistic modes ol produorion 
aatt^lor to it:* the slave mode of 
•production of classical antiquity, 
rind the . primitive and communal 
diodes of production of the tribal 
populations on Its porlphery «. As 
£f a in ; .general eavd 

markist mstorions especially, have 
»/ 8 qod deal more attention to 
from feudalism to 

feUttal .order; A large paw of the 
i - volumes - fo . 


mndes nf proiinaion— aUlnmgli he 

lias much incidental comment of 
great interest as liis narrative pro- 
ceeds — but with the relations 
htuwcuu types of economy and tlia 
pntiorns of culture uml politics and 
the pnrticuliii' character of .stutes. It 
is important tu recall, lie notes, that 
“the secular struggle between 
classes is ultimately resolved at tha 
lioliticul — not hi the economic or 
cultural — level nf .society”. The 
argument concerning the emergence 
of the absolutist stale in Europe is 
novel in a number of ways, and 
needs to he rend In parallel with 
his analysis nf Japanese feudalism. 
Anions tho matters lie emphasizes 
ure, first, following Marx, that the 
origins of a particular mode of pro- 
duction must always bo distinguished 
and differentiated from Its later 
development and structure ; that the 
classical heritage was of crucial 


Importance for European history, ju 
contrast with Japanese feudalism 
whose origins had nothing compar- 


,?} i'W a1 ' social “forma- - 
!j •• parts ' ■ OJE 
Ina istd -upon.- both 


*.u’ _> .7 ■* iW. wuaujuusc states 
1 X t ^ ^ coojbrt ) and. to* is 
the dlf* 
‘East 'and West ■ 

'hndtiin ttiK.iiiM-iMhi .if 


able, and whose later history was 
therefore devoid nf similar culture! 
infusion ; and that what made Euro- 
pean experience unique was this 
"concatenation of antiquity and 
feudalism ", There are points in the 
discussion when Mr Anaerson comes 
near to tha argument that this 
“ concatenation ” was the crucial 
factor In the transition to capitalism, 
but here one must wait for his 
further volume which, he tells us. 
will be concerned with the political 
economy of the changes which pro*' 
duced the new capitalist order.' 

Mr Anderson provides a compre- 
hensive and precise definition of the 
feudal mode of production. He is, 
rightly, sharply critical of the pro- 
miscuous usage, by marxist und uon- 
inarxist historians alike, of the 
terms feudal and feudalism to cover 
widely different types of social for- 
mution In the pre-lndustriul world;, 
and while he leans heavily upon the 
work of scholars such as Claude 
Cahen, his own formulations are in- 
cisive and trenchant. His '‘control” 
■society, against which ha assesses 
and evaluates the development of 
European feudalism, is Japan; the 
only other social formation lie recog- 
nizes as authentically feudal; and 
here one could have wished for.a.- 
more extended discussion of Japan-’ 
ose history, especially of the past 
century and a half of the Tokugawa 
period. In part at any rate this must 
reflect the absence of historical re- 
search on any scale until tha past 
two or three decades, but even so 
some obvious sources have beep 
missed; and there reninln certain 
important questions not nsked. and 
soma problems solved by simple . 
stntemept. He states bluntly that the 
central feasori for the " tempestuous 
transition- following the Meijl Res 
toratton was exogenous, the result 
of.a if m P a , cc external factors;.- 
S™”. m 'ght at least have noted ' 

■ I s still a much debated . 
matter amons historians. He might, < 
too, have Indicated that for marxlsts 
™) e , ls he >;c an Important merhodo 
logical problem concerning the rela- 
tionship between the inner dynamic 
?nfi a 8 , en m ade of production, the ; 

6 j nd >«Poct; of external 
chmfge 8nd soc * al and political 

a«? le, a W Indeed, many problems 
and questions that, emerge from Mr- 
WS”® ns pages, and it coilld . 
naraty be otherwise with . a -survey 
ot such large proportions. Mora 
25' 1 Precision and claritv.of hi‘ 
formulations wit! great* 
assist the location of areas' .of 
At ?} e exegesis, for Instance 
Pf Marx and ErigeU , 
on me Asiatic mode of, production— 
which - occupies; the last 
nundied pages of Lineages of the 
Absolutist ■ State- r^-is • exceUantlj : 
d 9, r l B ’ ^though, It is4ike1y that there 
win be controversy .-over . certain 
issues in. the later parts of his db* .. 
cussion. Meanwhile, It remnins to. 
be undrirhned what an intellectual 
it . has been to read hif , 
He has'a real ability for iHunt- ; .- 
mating ana succinct genera] izatioh : 
of 1 the Christian Church, for ex- 
ample, after, the collapse of tho an- 
neqt worlft: "the main, frail aque 
duct acrosa which the cultural reser- 
vplts .. qf the classical world ftri<t 
passed. tp tpe ftew universe of feudal 
Europe., where literacy, had b& 
come clerical,^ .These two volmhes 
are .to be -sayoured,. debated rind 
rifgued -Lover. Altogether tiiey Trcpra- 


; ; wue<i :oyer. Altogether tliey. repre- 

kp; - ed ; . in ‘ Wtelldctuai 

lift- not 'with • ;• 5- V- ’ • .r-v.-! 



Back to the blackboard 


Character building 


Teaching Teaching 
by E. C. Wragg 
David and Charles, £3.75 
ISBN 0 7153 6857 5 

Professor Wragg introduces teacher 
trainers to ways of minutely analys- 
ing what goes on in classrooms when 
a teacher is trying to teach ; to 
methods' of- judging this "interac- 
tion and 'to the means of obtain- 
ing the best results. It seems to 1 
assume that teaching 1 s the mam 
activity in a school. But, as ho re- ( 
minds us at the start, according 10 
Hilsun and Cane (1971) one quarter 
only of the teacher’s day is spent 
instructing pupils. (Hilsum and 
Cane studied 169 teachers in 66 
junior schools to reach this con elu- 
sion). This small fraction of time is 
h reminder of tlm hundreds of tons 
of rubble and rock that has to be 
extracted before a single diamond 
is mined, und while a diamond is 
a useful and attractive object, some- 
one needs to know how best to get 
that rubble and rock out of the way 

fl ”or many teachers this means 
knowing how to cope with thirty 
kids for seven periods a day tot five 
days a week, often In situations 
which can only be described _ as 
dramatic confrontation for wnicii 
there is no rehearsal. It means being 
Lho servant of at least two masters, 
probably many more ; it means 
working under pressure with others 
to impose regulations you possibly 
do no? agree with, en S over which 
vou have not been consulted , it 
means ; instant .pitching »P » f erne. 


confined os they ure in their sum- 
mer palaces, are not able to help 
with. Quite often the best of them 
like Professor WraRg go out for 
day-long excursions Into the field, 
collecting samples on video-tape, or 


ing to raake" ,ho%hotocopter work 
before assembly. . 

Of course, even if it is not tne 
main activity, teaching is, and should 
be, the main aim of tha teacher, and 
we need to know liow best to do it. 
But before we b0|!ih we need to 
know how to create and maintain the 
right climate for It to go °«i . “J 
fust In one lesson In one classroom 
lor one period, but throughout tha 
whole year, In the whole school. 
And this is something which teacher 
trainers by their current piactlce, 


ii&B rruiewui tilsi RS B , e; ij F 

day-long excursions into the field, »s 
collecting samples on video-tape, or us 
on colour photographs taken with ta 
tho college's instamatic camera ; w 
these they subject to systematic l£ 
analysis when they got back. In the , 
college or department Itself many ‘ * 
a fruitful hour may be spent on 
** simulation exercises " with stu- ^ 
dents and imported children. s( 

It may seem unfair, I 11 reviewing fl 
one book to complain that It is not p 
a different book. But In this case ir 
the point needs to be made that a 
while the experiments und results 0 
described by Professor Wragg may w 
have their uses in improving the c 
skills of student teachers ns teachers, P 
such activities are not going to help s 
much until we know how to tackle 1 
the immediate and pressing pro- 
blems of the schools. , 

Professor Wragg’s main concern, s 
however. Is to Introduce new , 
methods of iruining teachers by 
using "interaction analysis nnci , 
“ micro-teaching”. He makes con- 
vincing hut modest claims for both 
these methods. Ho prefaces his 
1 claims and explanations with two 
! chapters which Bdd 110 thing to tne 
1 usefulness of the bonk. The first is 

• a brief survey of teacher-training 
; throughout bistort which he calls: 
s " Some Historical Exemplurs . The 
! fact that he confuses the founding 
' of the Ecolo Normals Supdrieure 
! (to produce profosseurs dc ipede) 

1 with the Inter establishment or 

* icoles nor nudes for producing uisti- 
" tuteurs Is worth mentioning only 
f because It can, with the rost of the 
;* chapter, be overlooked. Equally difi- 
l * pe usable Is tho following chapter on 
, student teachers, which consists of 
J. a descriptive list of studies gohij 
k back to the thirties, looking at the 
e origins of students, their motive- 
a tions and interests as well as 
. attempting at times to see the effect 

Sn them of their training. Professor 
}' Wragg admits that often the re- 
- searchers are in conflict about their 

findings and draws the conclusion 

that students should be pressed 
m n the direction of self-evaluation 
» and self-determined behaviour 
S modification 

:e He then gets down to " interaction 


analysis ”. He refers to Simon and Tin 
Boyer’s seventeen-volume collection of 
of systems and research findings by 
connected with the subject, “ which ISxi ! 
is by no means complete ”. He takes \vc 
us through a niimhei' of litem, 1 ST 
favouring the Flanders system 
which he describes in detail, giving .... 
relevant check lists and charts. “■ 
He gives an equally full accointl 
of "micro-teaching’', where an In- 
dividual from a small group of 
students will teach a small group ni , 
of children a small amount tor a . 
short time; the whole process Is 
filmed, replayed, discussed and » 
possibly done again. He is refresh- 1*“ 
ingly candid about the snags and 
dangers of its misuse, especially 
by megalomaniac sunei visors who l, t 
want to indulge their egos,. The es 
chapters on simulation and role 01 
playing are less useful since this 
sort or thing lias been with us for tr 
longer, though lie includes here a In 
long description of an interesting o! 
experiment in n Dnrtinnor farm- o' 
house where eight students, before si 
starting their training course, liad o 
to spend two consecutive weeks with 11 
two lots of twenty-four children, li 
and devise ways of keupiiiR them o 
occupied. They nil learnt a lot. tl 
Professor Wragg, it is only fair to t 
say, has made a useful and goiunno c 
attempt to help tenchor trainers be 
more efficient in dealing with what 
1 Is going to bo the essonce of a stu- 
1 dent's job— teaching. lie quotes oil 
his first page a lament from Flon- 
s ders that in the world of teacher 
l preparation “the gorge between 
( theory and practice grows deeper 

I and wider, excuvatod by the _ very 
f people who ore pledged to fill it . 
i- There is one way to bridge tnu 
y gorge, even to fill It lit. It Is not 
e Wragg’s way. Tt would come from 
5 - a reform which would bo welcomed 

II in almost every school staffroom, 
if except by die finally cynical— and 
g yet it is a reform few trainers 
te would accept. Toucher training and 
a- teacher trainers need to be based 
is in schools, and in schools os they 
ct are: and at least a half of the trai- 
or ners time should be spent as an 
e- ordinary teacher working > n 

■ir ary classrooms and mbs; ana iney 
an should be rewarded accordingly, 
d It is a pity that Houghton did not 
In think of that one. But that is 
ur another story, indeed another book- 

Harry Rfie 


The Chance of a Lifetime ? A study 
of buai-ding education 


U1 UUUIMAMtt ’ 

by Roys Lon Lnmbcrt, with Rosec 
Bullock and Spencer Millhnni 
Wcldcnfield und Nicolson, E7.00 
ISBN 0 297 76862 X 

This careful and dispassionate bunk 
examines the effect of hoarding edu- 
cation on the aendemic performance, 
the personaliiv, and tho family lilu 
nf the children who experience u. 

The conclusions reached l»y In 
Lambert anil his two colleagues will 
almost certainly be tou nil Lit lor inn 
partisans, the Headmasters Confer- 
ence an the one hand and left-wing 
educationists and politicians on the 
other. For this book, if it does mu 
explode old myths, at least lets some 
of tho nir out of them. 

For example, their research finds 
that the boarding experience may 
hamper tho academic performance 
of the very able hut may help tin- 
average child to achieve hignei 
standards. It also casta doubt on the 
often repeated argument that hoard- 
ins education stimulates me dove- 


ins education stimulates lite deve- 
lopment of “ solf-ruiiance . On the 
other hand, this book is by no means 
destructive In Its altitude 10 l ie 
traditional benefits of 1 m .tiding edu- 
cation. 


Ati import ant dlsiincii.ui made by 
])r Lambert is that thu allegud draw- 
backs of boarding education m e not 
inherent in hoarding ethic .11 inn us 
ct system of organization, hut aro a 
reflection of tlic particular public 
school style of such education that 
is dominant In England. Perhaps Dr 
Lambert, who has moved from being 
fellow of King’s College, Cambridge, 
to become head master ul Dnnlng- 
1011 Hall, a progressive, boarding 
scl mol ill Devon, is indulging. 111 spe- 
cial pleading, but it remains ,m ex- 
tremely Important distinction.. 

One sad result of the intuitional 
reputation of boarding education is 
that state education has -steerqu 
clear of boarding schools. So hoard- 
ing education, in the public mine 
at any rate, has come more and 
more to resemble an upper-class 
ghetto cut off from the mainstream 
of educational advance. This is un* 
fori un ate, because ns Dr Lambert 
points out, there are sound educa- 
tional arguments to justify board- 
ing schools. . , , 

Perhaps his bonk will lielp to 
stimulate a debate about boarding 
L-iiucutlon that docs mu concentrate 
mi the political und class divisions 
i symbolised by tlie public schools 
* but achieves n wider educational 
■ perspective. Peter Scott 


Law-abiding liberals 


Education, Income and Human 
Behaviour * . . 

edited by Thomas Juster * - 

MeGraw Hill for the -Carnegie Com- 
Konand the National Bureau of 
Economic Research. E9.25 
ISBN 0 07 010068 3 


This is an important book and one ci 
vhich offers strong empirical sup- tl 
jort for some of the ciaims whiclt n 
teachers and educationists have e 
long made about the social value of a 
■lusfi* oroduct. Robert. Michael in 
in important cliapter P r , ese "J s r X j 
lesthaocally pleasing and morally r 
latisfyhig model which shows how e 
•ducation iniproves peoples effi- J 
•iency in consumption. In i otner 
.vords, of two individuals with the J 
tame money income, Ae one _wrth 
nore education will obtain grater 
lenefits in his pattern of spending t 
h?t income. In another extremely < 
/aluable contribution Michael 1 
Explores the relationship between 1 
dScation and various 

w til it v— contraceptive efficacy, 

fcX rf time by individuals 

and the inceptive to invest m 

^aa^Eritilclt in IHs contribu- 
tion on education and crime con 
*ludes that education is likely to 
bias relative opportunities away 
iron, crimes agaiiist proper ? and 
increase tbri cost of crimes agathst 
“ha person. In other words ado<£ 
rinn • is likely . to reduce crime. 
Lewis Solmon shows how education 
makes ' people ' more efficient 
savert of income. In a final chapter 
Albert Beaton explores some of the 
nioro general > effects of 

on people’s,. behaviour. He nunp 
that "Higher education (at least In 
Sri TJmted , States) tends to make 
people rather 'Olore liberal and that 

. . th«"mhre highly educated peopk' 

L ire the mure they value the geiv 
• | Avti preparation mr life education 


provides rather than training foi 
specific careers. 

All the articles I have quoted so 
far come from part two °f the 
hook. ** The Impact - of Education 

S liftman Befaviour’’.; I have 
dwelt on them because they Indl 

cate a radically new dmeflon of 

thinking by economists about edu- 
cation.. Economists, .or at “jut 


cation, liconuiuisia* «■ -- . 

those interested in human “pita', 
Aair iiphuc in the wot *a . 01 


fejsLsf-iS-jSg 

from expenditures on ® du ““®£ J 
For this they were of course ti 
eoaerlv welcomed into the fold by £■ 
ti°e educational world. Tho Nation- q 
al Union of Toaclters itself used to n 
base salary claims on die slogan e 
« Investment in Education • 1 

In recent years economists have ^ 

rS i 

SSo^rc..Mtmi>o t »taraH. 
through multivariate analysis the 

i 
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ings’’. Conversely Jolm Hause 
using the same data lias findinas 
11 consistent with a model in which 
ability and schooling Interact to 
produce significantly higher in- 
comes than would have been pro; 
duced bv a linear combination ot 
did two . 1 - . * . 

Sudi differences in interpre- 
tations of data are not merely scho- 
lastic economists arguing about 
angels dancing on pinheads, nor do 
they necessarily represent imposm- 
bility of objectivity in the social 
sciences. They ore merely an in- 1 
terim stage in research as cqnscien- , 
tious scholars wrestle with, imper- 
fect data to find honest answers to 
questions of tremendous pphey sig- 
nificance. If Hause is right, for 
example, it throws considerable 
doubt on the widely held view that 
we are doing people of modest 
ability a Eavoui hy pushing them 
through educational experiences 
that they noither want nor are utile 
to benefit from. _ ... . 

What is discouraging to a But no 
; reader is that there is probably 110 

1 . rt ll nn 110 nl\ in Rritalll 


reautii ib * wm r — sj*— i., 

research at all gome on in Britain 
which would be able to earn a 
place in such a volume. Siint arly 
tho number of people in 
who will be able to read it with 
profit* is confined to the nulicr- 
limited ooinmunhy of professional 
economists of education (wjth par- 
haps some labour market econ- 
omists) and then* graduate stu- 
dents. They have a responsibility in 
their writings and (hair lectures to 
try to get across to thoir non-econ* 
oniist colleagues hi education 
departments of higher education 
institutions, iu local Ritilwrities and 
s n the Department of Education 

Sid Science Itsell, the result 
some of tiie .mpOrta^ work balnH 
undertaken on tins other , side, ot 
tiie Atlantic. 1 

: Gareth Williams 
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MAN IN SOCIETY 
A Blosoclal View 

By PIERRE L. VAN DEN HERCiHE, University of Wadi mg ion 

Man Satiety takes n look at tho nature of tinman natme by 
comparing Homo sapiens with oilier specks, and it ticati W*s‘ c m 
indiBlrial societies as aim ply one special twa a 
among many. Tlio author is also concerned with probkms of b»o. ^ 
logical and social evolution, drawing on the past, as \\J1 as iho 
mlsent to deicnnino what Hie range of human behavior i*. Hi© 
content of the hook is m least ns much anthropoLogical as socio- 
logical. 

1975. Dfl. $0.00} E 5.20 

PSYCHOLOGICAL ECONOMICS 

By GEORGE KATONA. Univorsity of Michigan 

Georee Kalona, well known and highly respected thronghouitho . I 
world, attempts to show w hat psychological economics is about, y 
‘ it is needed; and what It has accomplished until now. 

1975 . Dfl. 34J0i£ 6.00 

THE EFFICIENT ORGANIZATION 

Rv SPLWYN W. BECKER. University of Chicago, and DUNCAN 
NEUHAUSER, Harvard School of Public Health 

1975.DJI.S2J0/H5M 

SOCIOLOGY OF LEISURE 

By IOFFRE DUM(\ZEDIER, UnivctsM Rent Descartes, Pans 

•■Professor Dumazedler’s book represents lb© first bona fide socfo|- 
loay « S telsurelto input in English. It is a pioneering work which 
should be the principle framework for any soetojow of cisiiiv of the 
future.” * Phillip Sossennah, University of South Florida 

1974. Dfl. 26.00JE 4 JO 

THE DEFERRED REVOLUTION 

A Social Experiment in Church Innovation in 

Holland, 1960-1970 . 

By WALTER GODD1JN, Catholic University, Tilburg 

1 , 1 this book, the Institutional changes am ! VS 

logical hypothesis is proposed on progress and 
reform The outlior makes comparisons between wtarm movunems 
In local churches from the bcgiiming ot tho century an« ards. 

1974. Dfl. 25A0IE 4.30 

PSYCHOLOGICAL CHALLENGES 
TO MODERNIZATION 

By ALBERT LAUTERBACH, Vienna 

‘■Calling for a much greater emphasis than, in the past on psycho- 
|aS Snd°ao a cMca 8 l aspects of' MtaM jN ‘ % 

gr«it help td development Dlanners - KlDM.l - Israil Jattnua '1 

Development 

1974. Dfl. 27JQIB 475 
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The Awnfyrs off Art Inure 
edited liy ltiil|ih Ilniina Ilf 
Mnticlir^tcr University I'resf, £-1.2(1 
ISBN (I 7190 03-13 4 


TIk- bust -known poems of tbu 
alliterative ru viva | are those written 
in iiiirlivnied lung lines ; or these. 
In .spilt: of die unavniilable difl'icul- 
lift iif dialect and the mu-is’ delih- 
craie choice of u difficult poctir 
Itiioni, a[ _ Iciiil (Jdi (Vi i/I <i Me/ the 
Green Knight, Piers Plowman mill 
Marie Ait fun*.' Imvf been widely 
inijoyed ami utlniircd in this cen- 
tury. ]5tii there are also ninny u|]j. 
I era tire- puuni* in rhyming siuiixas, 
a,,c * ol the.? e. still more difficult in 
tlieir Uuiiilmyiuit inu-icucy ami vii- 
tnuiitv of design, re pea ting sounds, 
words and phrases until puenis he- 
cpmi! fchniiig and bewildering 
ridilles. only Pearl is at all well 
known. Pearl is indeed h work «,( 
miniut! hcMiitv (mil tin lit luly ; Inn 
sfL-r.ii, I lull v in Pearl In cruft snmii 
snip and in the union of ingenious 
liutiuni wiih uiiiviiifi iheum is The 
AtiwmK off Arthurv. Here, in an 
enigmatic dijiiych stnumie, mo 
ml ventures " me set side by side, 
f?K»n i' ,V,t * !,s i,s rwiinil 

- Jn tliu first, (la wain and Guinevere' 

#.-«.,.' L,,,, ' ra ! L ‘ d - l,y “ storm 

ftoiii a hunting uxpeditinn of 
Arthui s, and nro confronted hv a 
hideous apparition : the ghost' of 
Guinevere s mother, risen from pur- 
galnry to warn of the i no vita l»i lily 
°[ dCiiili, the vanity of *• love iiarii- 
mour umf uiuiii.il conquests, and 
tne Miving pnvver of diariiv and of 
iiieninriul masses " Masses are mod i- 

* liat bale biiles;/ Us 

think u mass ns sweet/As any spice 
thAt uver ye eol." In the second ad- 
ve m are, afiur Gawain nnd Guim>- 
verc have rejoined die party and 
MI are sitting hi supper, u 

strange knight, magnificently 
dressed, rides in accompim.ed 
»y a lady in green. l| e is 
Gaiernu ui Galloway, come to 
demand the return of Ids lands, 
which ho says Arthur has wrong, 
fully taken from him and given to 
Gaivniu. He and Gawaiji joust for 
them ; Gawniii's horse Is killed, but 
at lust he seizes Gal cron by the 


ilvck. (idle ( dii's lady appeals to 
Guinevere for mercy ; Guinevere 
appeals in Arilurr ; and, ns Calernti 
fuknnwledges (lawain as Ilia muster, 
Arthur makes Gawain a further gift 
nf la ii (Is, on condition that he should 
release Ciileron's. Galeron is 
■id milled to the Round Tabic, and 
in a cniirludiitK stanza Guinevere 
orders die singing of masses for her 
mother's soul. 

The r clai inns between these two 
Apparently arbitrarily juxtaposed 
.id v«* mures are multiple and subtle, 
llie ghost has mid Guinevorc that 
" meekness and mercy ’’ ore the 
most juiwcrful means to salvation, 
and Guinevere then shows mercy in 
bvgulng Arthur to save Galeron. The 
clinsr lias also warned Gawnln that 
“ Vuur king is too covetous" ; but 
An lint shows kingly generosity in 
bis Riant uf lauds to Gawoin. Thus 
sin nut lung iisis been learned from 
die messages from the other world. 
Ilin on ihe other hnnd, the ghost 
b-is |iio|ilii-sicd the uvciitual full of 
CiiiiipIih, mid tharo Is no avoiding 
iri.ii turn nf Fortune's wheel. The 
Kniiikd Table will coniu to nn end, 
and Arthur and Gnwnln will he 
shun, clesnovcd by Mordrud, who 
IS now •mly u child : 11 In rich 
Auliurs linJI/The bairn pi a v s ut 
ilw hall/ Thai outlay shall yon all". 
Jo the poem's second part, we feel 
intensely .die poignancy of this 
nimiiriii uf Artliurian civiliznimn— 
crmij^i*. compassion, generosity — 
knowing, HS we do, of the destiny 
tliut n i waits it when that child is a 
iii.in. Not link* the juxtaposition but 
the order nf rile two episodes in 
significant : it was a stroke of gen- 
ius lor rlie poet to give us the warn- 
ing of iluum before the glorification 
of ivliut is ilomucd- 
The reader will loam nothing of 
this ftoiii Ku!])li Hanna's new edi- 
tion, which indeed austerely eschews 
all reference to the poem's literary 
nit-iif, quoting with evident approval 
Kane's remark that "its siorv is 
weak and meugre ”, and adding that 
•lontinenis on the faulty strurturu 
nt inr poem are legion". In his in- 
l mil net ion Hanna presents an dab-- 
mate argument to show that the 
Awutyrs is in Fact two separate 
poems, distinguishable by certain 
difterences of technique. Against 


tills must be set the facts tliai it was 
evidently read as one poem, since 
that is how It appears in all four 
manuscripts, und that both t/uris nre 
strongly influenced by the Morte 
Art Imre. It remains possible that 
poet A wrote the first adventure, 
mid that poet R then added to it the 
second, nnd thereby transformed a 
work nf some merit into a master- 
piece. The masterpiece Is whnt we 
have, and we shall do best to con- 
centrate on that. Unfortunately, 
though, we have it in four variously 
corrupt manuscript versions, nnd a 
major part of an editor's task must 
be to construct a text. Hanna, like 
Gates, thu poem's other recent 
editor, finds It impossible to con- 
struct a genealogy of manuscripts, 
and adopts an editorial method 
■similar to that of Kune's Piers Plow - 
•nun. taking Douce ns the copy- 
text. 3 

Hhiiiik, however, cives a less full 
record of variant-, than Gates does, 
nnd makes fur more during use of 
conjectural emendation. We seem 
almost to have gone bnck to the 
grent days nf Israel Coliancz, with 
un editor convinced that he cun write 
belter niiiicraiive verso than uny 
medieval .scribe. Some enieiidmions 
in which ingenuity is in inverse pro- 
portion to plausibility mo : 1.87 
wannim&ea (could " moans ” be 
' v fL ^ j sekesiaines (sextons) ; 
1.482 Krudely (the name of an 
unidentifiable knight) ; 11.551-5 

punctuated as dialogue (but how 
would a medieval reader or listener 
recognize the change of speaker in 
the absence of Hiiy verbal indlca- 
tiuu ?). 

One iinpor tunt thing must finally 
be said tn favour nf Hanna’s work. 
His notes are exceptionally full nnd 
informative, supplying abundant, 
analogues for both content and 
phrasing, taken from Old English 
and Scots as well as Middle English 
In particular, lie gives valuable Indi- 
cations of the presence of many 
formulaic elements in the poem's 
style. I suspect that he has made 
a more important contribution to the 
study ot the alliterative style than 
to the understanding of this particu- 
lar poem. 

A. C. Spearing 
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Bourne 


the young Randolph Bourne to 
begin tus short-lived career ns the 
protagonist of. radicalism. . One of 
his earliest articles, written while 
he was a student at Columbia, was 
an attack on the president or tho 
university;.** One of the sleek and 
successful elders, against everything 
_ncw, everything untried, everything 
untested, r Those /who remember 


“JV ““"is popular midi- seven writers ere all 

once, and is steadily growing in sta- “jakw-* 0 f American thought, but 
ture among professional philoso- , *“ eir , ma trials are made in Europe 
Eilf^K-'i f Psychological and Jf a e ,V cke ” 3 contribution was essen- 

his philosophical work have been 1 a J* y of the journalist; the 
largely superseded ; and his reli- Polemical stance, the neat phrase, 
-polls explorations- now seem strik- rapid shifts of attack, 
ingly wistful, rather than, as he w Yel . wit !* en t>rnious solemnity 
hoped, pragmatic. But for his open- Ma £« en also produced three nhiio- 
uese and Weadtb of mind, . the ?“5 hlc tot V, es °Q Politics, religion,, 
energy of his search for trutii and morality. None are of 8 die 

lis Insistence that philosophy should ^terest, Mencken’s lmpor- 

- 10 a a f. po «' J ? m H lB « U*' : Sjf n a ,J!£? 0 *" " hat , was mbst ephe- 

d challenging force. ■ meral—hifl , daily journalism. ' The 

y Adams. . with his weary . 1 Wl /’ wrlttcm ' by hls suc- 

fsoi, is at thfl oppoftito^ejlS;: h 1 * % ,timore 

comes pvpr as thb most attrac- ries ilfeuckkii * e t wen- 

»ure anipqg the seven. This cast 'B ale d the corn- 

ly because Louis Auchinltm *. SSuilSfSl ***** 1,1 0 

much better than the other A™ 8 ”**" ; 

utors.;' Auclilnloss piesent 1 0? thc; 

qs nn npnihqnils nf hi Arn- ■ 1 !■: ", udl611 ? 

tqiiriit, "a small Kniff HL, “^"thpugh in reahiy he 

nan, puking (about the pfanJt becausOe^eemoil f Crsh i ,p 

is^ciuR questions 1 of ovuty 

ns did iiot begin (life wor k ’ by -cofflK* But wUh^the cofl^S- 
wd iutjlembef hint , until i)c of the fiimndoi structure 
cr *50 and brnften in spirit by Uepretalon, Mencken's idsisienco On 
futu . of his wife mid tile seif-i'ujjance.otid liinlted 'governmfiilt 
se labours on his : superbly became sieadfly mure .^ctloHat-y, 
abtu niiic volumes of:Aitiet’i> ul though he bed not changed hfs ! 
tm\V. He. began in travel, first position ot all. He saw in Roosevelt 
Ucific opd, then to F rupee, pot the saviour of modern capitalism 
ho dKCOve?ed Gothic cathfi: out the harbinger of sodaiist 
^dro. . It was his aim. tyranny- j his writing become jucrew- 
.‘firttl- mgly shrill as U msisted - that tha 
f ^Ink b?ck , M8©»» no the; waj out; of tftep. • And 
? ^ones;nnd.VTh^.,^ fami]iat» ; a^ 


tiniverslty; . ** One of the sleek and f? c F gy , ot m search for trutli and 
successful elders, against everything ! ,,s .™ ist *hce that philosophy should. 
_new, everything untried, everything ! ead »*> acnon. James is still -a liv- 
• untested."- /Those /who remember ,ng a,,d fhallenging force. 

. Cj> luinbin when a later president iin- H ? n 9r Adarp-V with his weary 
. • leushed ;he police aRiunst the stu- pessimism, is at tho bppokito eitd;: 
- dems will see tjmt little has chimged >’. ct he coinos.ovpr as thb most attrac- 
Randolph Bourne P ve figure ariidqg tho seven. This 

6 , died m 1918 before he had fulfilled , partly boceuse Loula Auchinloss 
ii Promise, and- Is now rumeni- witt!, much beuOr thati thp other 
er.ed, if i?r,aU, for his stand. against contributors,.. Aiiclitntau present's 
tfte.wutV Bbt be la Iqcludcd in this Adam? q s nn appthqdsls' of the Am- 
btjpk.asj'ile of/jpyeii “ makers of ericou tqiiriit, "a small, gruff 
* nhhuuHh Rontleniaii. niiking ; about tho plan* 

•r.i*S e ' mbP^rit^Mge.frphi ^tHo nine , and asking ques lions of ovoiv 
i tffemh ct«h^ry. ;to,ihe..pr^en« day, s.ihinx". .. . ... , ‘ 

•' Ad ilra ,dirinq,te s ln> e „„,t'l, J 

• ai*ems* io soiui- >t^occt« th*P i im>» V L u '?. 1 ? l ? be ’r, J 1 *? 1 un . tS * 



Structuralist Poetics: structuralism, 
linguistics and the study of litera- 
ture 

by Jonathan Culler 

Rout ledge & Kogan Paul, E5.50 ami 

£2.75 

ISBN 0 7100 7964 8 and 7963 6 

This is the most informed critical 
engagement with literary structural- 
ism in English, at once more 
thorough and detailed than the 
American books available (Robert 
Schoies, Paul de Man, Frederic 
Jameson) and worth a hundred times 
more than the recent jaundiced and 
embarrassing public statements oil 
structuralism From thu English 
Academy. 

Culler faces up magnificently to 
the intimidating formulations and 
the now mnssive literature of struc- 
turalism, carefully and judiciously 
examining the main themes and 
arguments, with neither a sycophan- 
tic loss of critical acumen nor the 
neurotic total refusal which has, in 
the main, trivialized the English 
attitude to a major intellectual 
movement. 

The book is in three parts: part 
one, after a detailed and useful 
exposition of the part played by 
linguistics, gives close critical 
scrutiny to some major works and 
Figures and raises serious objections 
about tho logical consistency and 
Internal rigour of such works as 
Barthes s Sysfdme de la Mode and 
Jakobson s Poetics j part two is 
Uuler s own model of structuralist 
poetics built in the light 0 f his 
stringent criticisms of Barthes, Lfivi- 
strauss, Greimas and Jakobson in 
part ^one ; part three, " perspec- 
tives , is a retrospective defence of 
hts model (which is based on 

sgbrffl 

„ *, el P ha se of structuralism, 
and Culler tries to show that 
despite its claims, "Tel Quel" has 
not superseded the earlier work 
upon which his own notion of 
literary competence is based. 

The first and third parts are 
rather better than the long middle 
part mainly because it is in critique, 
rather than model-building, tliat 
Culler reallv excels. Culler’s critical- 
exposition benefits constantly from 
Ins unerring choice of clear and 
1 Winatiiig examples— 

mnroTif * 6 , BXQin P le ® prove to be 
more than just a pedagogic device 
for it is when he tries, m good faith' 
to apply the structuralist methods 
S, a r a D owa exempli that the real 
weaknesses of tne methods are 
"WI* a litHe ingenuity 


. , • *-* paLiciua , ana it 

I s _ by discovering a bewildering 

te !i ? ativ0 VaUd structures 

that the author attacks both the 
exhaustiveness and " scienrificity ” 

tx l l stl 'V c L ura, , ist analyses offered 
Qakobson s Poetics in particular -are 
aevastated by this method), 

J, But ,ihl| iif no blanket attack, for 
■gSB “• "] a by aspects of Ttruc- 
turallsm which, purged of error, 
£ 2 S[ ,ate p a tes into his own 
fl el : *£.», rather the careful, 

iof ^ZSl Cklng w , riny 1 b ^ ^port-’ 

ant stitches .which loosen the 
material just enough to see the 
fc» I1 J frameil . be ! ne » th the “ sden^ 
Av f im n i dreSS ' l .(^ SaiUl It is the «sa of 
S«n^lf S ?* wh! 1 dl ' tests the claim of 

^ flbows that a major criterion 
oTscloncd-die independent use dF 
2 1 L sai * ie t f ttI ® tilods ta Mach objec- 


Elizabeth Guskell und the Eneiish 
Provincial Novel 
by W. A. Cruik 
Meihiicii, £6.25 und £2.90 
ISBN 0 416 82G30 X and 82640 7 


Thera Ls no Victorian novelist more 
misunder.sinod lIiuii Mrs .GaskeU* 
tlnircforo, a renlly bnlu need and 
perceptive book like Mrs Craik's, is . 
welcome. Like June Auston,,she Is 
easy to read and enjoy, but diffi- 
cult to analyse, and more difficult 
to appreciate. Her reputation lias 
had to contend wil'U two handicaps 
which do not affect Jane Austen. 
The first was the sentimental reac- 
tion of ilie 1920s and 1930s against 
her “ ladylike " quality. (Jane 
Austen was preserved from this, to 
some extent, by her asLringem 
wit.) It was said, in the: face of <Uk 
subtle portraits of ^characters. l(ke. , 
Squire Hamley and Dr Gibsoiij (bat- 
her men were really* women 
beneath their moustaches. Hei 
occasional touches of weak melo- 
drama ware blamed on her gentle, 
feminine nature by critics who did 
not stop to apply Occam’s razor, 
and ask what, in that case, was the 
F®4JS6 , of similar weak melodrama 
in Dickens and Thackeray. 

The second handicap has hardly 
yet ceased to be fashionable. Critics 
tend to group her with Disraeli, 
Kingsley and D.ickens in Hard 
Tunes as material for sombre stu- 
dies of early capitalism, and fotgei 
that she was an artist, and a fcon- 
siderable one. Mrs Craik refutes 
the first error In many excellent 
passages of detailed analysis. She 
refutes the second briefly and deli- 
cately on page 20. Hero Mrs Creik 
explains the real literary character 
, of one of the passages beloved of 
one school of critics, In which John 
Barton reports that far the greater 
part of factory accidents occur in 
the last two hours of wrfrk’.- ! But, 
j ? * oes 0,, » " tha context is * 

delieh tfully comic, for his only 
au die nee is Jem, who, since he 
CHme to court the unwilling Mary 
(who has coyly escaped to her bed- 
” ot listening to him at 
all . Mrs Gaskell felt the suffer- 
ings -of the Manchester poor, bui 
she never forgot for very long. 
“ iat B er method required her 
to show all her characters as, in 
var y i J 1 8 degrees, limited, deluded 
or blind. 

,. It 1 ® difficult to do justice to 
Mrs Craik s merits, since they ■ 
depend so much ^llke .liqr,, .sub- 
jects) on the accumulation of vain* 
able and unexpected detail. She 
gets to the heart of Mrs Gaskeil’s 
characters by analysing precisely 
nuances of speoch and behaviour. 
Particularly convincing, for in- 
stance, is her explanation for the 
absence of any description of die • 
thoughts and feBHnn*.nf mr n r. 1 K + . 



oui.-ou Hiep. -ftnq. 
j iS ? m ® w ^ ow Tamilian aq*. 

-.it imothy Kidd 


le 11 Vi« ne of 6110 fading, characters 

Elizabeth Gaskell has created a 
type who has so little power of 
£?l mec F ed t!,0U Bht or genuine feel* 
mg, who pours out in speech all. 
that is within, . . ." Occasionally, 
too, she can be aptly and memora- 
oiy epigrammatic : "Hardy’s 

women are ideal mistresses, George 

Sn»^ 8 tJ de , aI J selves ' a «d Mrs Gas- 
kell s idea) daughters." 

The book’s only weakness is not.- 
a serious one. She Is less happy 
Mien tompanng Mrs Gaskeil with, 
other noveBsts, and in placing her * 
i a i than she w in. 

a ? a ii ', s3 1 n 8 har, works. [Sometimes the- 
parafleds are • too . sketchy to tell,' 
end sometimes she claims for her. a 
more dnfihianuai, pilace than is her, 
due. in ■ the,: history of die hovel/ 
„S a, ; i . a< « 1 5 ..with Trollope - are 
wpMially disappointing since they- 
.idtaresUng works. 

But she- does huake one very se- ' 
***« : ^bout . Mrs ' Gaflkell’s 


uiwiKe . almost a-n 

i others, Regards ' the provinces Os a<' 
pofm. Jn Mary Bar forty London is 
capiRal, to whibh those; 
^ ^ present 'a 'pa-riianlen- 

, pefcirriian, mukt go.'Tt is .in fid f 
dorm by wiliidh Mandje^ter . 
u ' /Tboiis - she is • hbt : 

JKlffiSPii' A* be ' ' desnibed -, .*» 

. •: JJer . min4 approached 
> - diroW.. /the-: 

n^ctflarj wote of . -wpat. ‘was; . 
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On Development; the Biology uf 
Form 

by J. T. Bonner 

Harvard University Press, £5.00 
SBN 674 634 JO 1 

As John Bonner's admirers would 
have predicted this extended essay 
is an attractive introduction to some 
fund a men tul biological problems. In 
a relaxed, informed and ingenious 
way it presents u field which is in 
danger of fragmenting, and it pre- 
sents it whole. Bonner is writing 
with nOLi-devolopineiitulists, end 
more particularly with molecular 
biologists, in mind, but there will 
be few developmental biologists who 
could read this book without the 
double benefit of learning some- 
thing to their advantage and being 
provoked to disagreement by some 
nf its subsidiary theses. 

Bonner's major themes, though 
not new, ate important und deserve 
ihe emphasis lie gives them. Ani- 
mals, plants and micro-organisms 
have evolved a host of different 
solutions to the problems of main- 
taining themselves in a potentially 
hazardous world. Our eyes give us 
ample evidence that this is so. Yet 
organisms have a common com nil t- 
ment to certain fundamental tricks 
■for conserving and transmitting 
genetic information, for synthesis nig 
complex molecules, and for running 
ihelr chemical affairs. Structurally 
they are committed to some form of 
celhilar organization. These com- 
mitments must set limits to wliat 
organisms con do. The exploration 
of those limits 4s likely to help us 
to understand how genetic Informa- 
tion is made manifest in the orga- 
nism inheriting it. , 

Bonner therefore places the cri- 
tical problems of development in 
an evolutionary and comparative 
context. And what has evolved is a 
life-cycle, not just its apparent cul- 
mination in an adult. With the life- 
cycle goes a life-style which, very 
obviously in social animats, but not 
in them alone, involves complex in- 
teraction with couspeoiflcs. It is in 
ills overview of life-cycles and their 
evolution tliat Bonner makes Ills 
most distinctive contribution. 

Yet even here I feel tliat not all 
the ideas put forward are given 
equally happy treatment. Bonners 
views, for example, on the origin of 
life, on the origin of nature! selec- 
tion, and on the selective advantages 
if senescence do not command imme- 
diate acceptance. They touch upon I 
areas which have been widely dis- 
cussed and a more lengthy and less 
self-indulgeuf treatment is really 
called for. , 

Tho • socond half oE me 
book la devoted to the molecular 
approach to development. One 
.f Its great merits for mabi- 
line molecular biologists , wlU 
he' its .refusal to,, tontine atten- 
tion to the obvious areas of attack. 
Bonner's breadth of interest allows 
him to bring forward svstems and 
problems which are asking for a 
deeper analysis, but which have not 
vet become accepted on the agenda 
of molecular embryology. 

D. R. Newth 


ble mb runes and their Cellular Func- 
tions 

by J. H. Fine an, K. Coleman and 
R. II. Micheil 
Blnckwctl, £2.80 
ISBN 0 632 09090 1 

As a lucid account of a subject of 
current interest and significance 
this book should have a wide appeal 
to students and teachers of bio- 
logical science. It Is, as the authors 
planned, an up-to-date picture of 
experimental and theoretical views 
on biological membranes and is pub- 
lished in a generous format with 
wide margins for . its numerous 
instructive and attractive diagrams. 
The text offers many suitable refer- 
ences for further reading and an 
ample index. 

There are six chapters spanning 
u wide range of topics which include 
relevant biochemical methods, trans- 
port of water and solutos, membrane 
potential, secretion, enzymic reac- 
tions and ilic turnover of membrane 
components. The diversity of their 
chosen subject Iihs not hindered the 
authors From compressing it quite 
effectively into about 120 pages. 
Such terseness, although ill the mam 
elegantly and enviably achieved, 
will pose occasionally some minor 
problems for the student. For 
example, on page 49 the Goldman 


equation for the membrane poten- 
tial is unfortunately called tne 
Nernst equation and the ensuing dis- 


cussion of this expression for nerve 
cells creates unnecessary uncertain- 
ties. 

Moreover, the famous voltage 
clamp experiments on the squid 
axon are guillotined after three 
sentences on page 50. The final 
sentence of the trio is one of which 
Lewis Carroll would have been 
proud; it states that “the spon- 
taneous potential reversal (meaning 
the peak of the action potential) is 
not controllable by the voltage 
clamp but the recovery phase is . 
The accompanying diagram does 
nothing to alleviate the mental 
anguish but, in fact, adds to it by 
Introducing sodium and potassium 
conductances without any explana- 
tion- 

Apart from such peccadilloes this 


breadth of its biochemical analysis 
of membranes add their functions. 
It attains its highest standards as an 
Introductory text in its final thieft 
chapters on the biochemistry of 
membrane components and tne in- 
volvement of membranes In secre- 
tion and metabolism. Here it con- 
veys convincingly the enthusiasm 
and intellectual gifts of the authors 
as notable, exponents of their 
subject... 

The authors of tills text set them : 
selves a difficult task wheu they 
decided to write an introductory and 
broad account of biological mem- 
branes. They have achieved their 
aim with this concise yet thoroughly 
readable treatment. 

C. R. House 


Practical Inorgunic Chemistry i Pre- 
paration, Reunions und Instru- 
mental Methods 
by G. Pass und II. Sutcliffe 
Chapman and Hall, £2.60 
ISBN 0 412 12690 7 

Reading a textbook oil advanced 
practical innrgiinic chemistry leaves 
one with a strong feeling of deju 
vue. Muiiy of die compound pre- 
parations appear in several books | 
and the actual recommended experi- 
mental procedures _ are almost 
identical. Therefore, time ami again 
the preparation of cis ■ and ireni- 
poiassium iliaquabis (oxaluto) 
chromium till), bis (N, N’-dietliyldi- 
rtiincarbaniHie) tiiirosyliron, fer- 
rocene, tin (IV* iodide and hexuiu- 
miuecobidt ( 111 ) chloride are re- 
called for new generations of stu- 
dents. Practical Inorganic Chemis- 
try by Fuss and Sutcliffe uiifortii- 
nuicly contains many of those well 
trodden preparative pathways, hut 
its very wide coverage and helpful 
experimental and theoretical lips do i 
distinguish it from its coin pen tors. 

Tn this second edition the instruc- 
tive icst-iuhc reaction* for illustrat- 
ing the properties of the first transi- 
tion series nf elements have been 
retained. These experiment* give the 
student a quick and first hand 
account of the chemistry of these 
elements and in illy experience help 
the .student remember some im- 
portant features uf their chemistries. 
The book contains useful prepara- 
tive examples of geometrical, optical 
and linkage isomerism, and demon- 
strates liow the rules of cts-tinns 
isomer i/at ion for a chromium com- 
plex can he followed spectmimoio- 

metrically. 

The bank introduce.* the student 
to commonly used inert atmosphere 
technique.* and less commonly used 
solid-liquid chromatographic separa- 
tion procedures. The chapters de- 
voted to elect roclie mi srry and homo- 
geneous catalysis are timely and 
reflect current growth points or in- 
organic chemist 17 . There are also 
detailed discussions of magnetic 
measurements, potentionieiric titra- 
tions. polari merry, spectroscopic 

techniques and conductance mea- 
surement*. 

The chapters dealing with the 
main group elements arc less satis- 
factorv. Suraly this second edition 
could have included -an example 
of a crown ether complex of the 
alkali metals, and some work on 
allotropes or cationic compounds of 
sulphur. The section on the typical 
elements is dominated by the pre- 
paration of halide derivatives. There 
is, however, a reasonable choice of 
preparative routes to oxo-add salts 
and oxo-acid salt derivatives, 
i This hook has many attractive fea- 
tures. It should prove helpful 10 
. postgraduates as a general guide to 
experimental tdchfiiques as well us 
a detailed course book for under- 
graduates. Not least of these attrac- 
tions is its price — £2.60 — cheap by 
today’s standards . 1 

D. M. P. Mingos 


.Development of the Avion Embryo : 
n behavioural and physiological 
sludy 

by B. M. Freeman and Margaret A. 
Vince 

Chapman and Hall, £10.10 
ISBN 0 412 11520 4 

The developing avian embryo Is pro- 
visioned and protected within the 
eggshell, nevertheless the eRg con- 
lentil can interact In a restricted 
way with tho external environment. 
The authors have concentrated on 
some aspects of the behavioural and 
pliysiu logical development of the 
avion embryo which occur as a 
res pn use 10 the problems and advan- 
tages uf life within the shell, and 
the interactions through the shell 
with 1 lie outside world, which result 
in » chick capable of hatching and 
cmuimiitig 10 develop in the world 
beyond the egg. Research in avian 
development covers u wide field, nnd 
an introductory chapter explniuing 
the iiiuiii streams of work nnd 
neennming for omissions iti the pre- 
sent book would have been helpful. 

Kuril chapter takes ilie form uf 
u comprehensive review of recent 
developments (lip 10 late nuiumn, 
1973) in research in particular 
areas ; controversial points nnd out- 
standing questions are neatly set in 
the context of established results. 
The various strands of Information 
relating to the development of the 
ha trii ling necessarily separated in 
tho text, are drawn together in u 
useful appendix, which summa- 
rizes chronologically, the major 
events in the anatomical and func- 
tional development of the organ 
systems nnd extra-embryonic mem- 
branes, in relation to the familiar 
Hamburger und Hamilton normal 
stages. 

The Immediate external environ- 
ment of ihe egg is described . m 
terms of ihe incubation require- 
ments uf the eggs of domesticated 
birds *»d incubation In . «“ e 
wild. The gross changes 1 w thin 

ti» <** .».* 


the brain ami spinal cm d. ami re- 
lated in «liu development uf spon- 
taneous activity in the imisclc.% ; the 

development of various levels of co- 
ordination in the embryo is also 
considered. Similarly the later deve- 
lopment uf the various sensory sys- 
tems are considered in terms of be- 
havioural reaction, or electrical acti- 
vity in the system, in region ml- to 
sensory stimulation. 

!n the physiological section an 
account of die differential ion of the 
endocrine glands is accompanied by 
infnrmatiim on the roles uf the hor- 
mone* during embryonic develop- 
ment. There is discussion nf the.* 
functional differentiation of the yolk 
sac membrane for the milivaiion of 
the yolk and later the albumen, anti 
the development of the embryos 
digestive system in response to albu- 
men imbibed front the anminiic cav- 
ity. Ideas on the embryonic niiro- 
gciicoux excretory products, water 
content of the mine, and the role nf 
the allantois are revised. 

Changes in the perme.ibiiiiy nf 
the shell, the structure of the cho- 
rioallantois and the increased 
oxygen affinity of the whole blond 
are involved in 1 lie changing pat- 
tern of gaseous exchange. . Hie 
embryo’s remarkable ability to 
buffer the blood to a fairly constant 
pH is probably partly dependent mi* 
the shell .is a source nf bicarbonate 
ions. There havo been exciting de- 
velupnieiii& In the understanding nf 
ilia transport of calcium from tlio 
shell to the embryo but many ques- 
tions remain. 

Finally the physiological changes 
immediately associated with listen- 
ing and the behavioural and physio- 
logical condition of the hatchling 
chicks are discussed. Tins is a very 
useful cul lection of reviews for all 
those interested in recent advances^ 
in the einbiynjogy, behaviour .uni 
physiology of birds. 

Janet Hornby 



in appendix two, which is, an ex- 
haustive photographic study 111 pack- 
aging. 

The interaction between ilic em- 
bryo and its environment and the 
continuity between embryo and the 
-hatchling art well illustrated by the 
work on coniinuuicatipii between 
parent and embryo. There is evi- 
dence that Lhe embryo gradually 
- learns to discriminate the caUs of 
its own parent during, ^ubatlon. 



On cells and tissues 


Differentiation and Growth of Ceil* 
n Vertebrate Tissues 
edited by G. Goldspink 
Chapman amt Hall, £10.30 
[SBN 0 412 11390 2 

This book discusses aspects of dif- 
ferentiation and growth in van on* 

vertebrate tissues. : After an intro- 

diidtory chapter on basic concept* 
of ■ differentiation there follow 
seven chapters in which specialists 
deal with dig development of cells 
tn nervous tissue, muscle, bone and 
connective tissue, skin, gonads, 

. blood - and finally .lymphoid tissue. 
Tile -book concludes wirh a chapter 
* . dealing: .with. - tho. topic of .cellular 
ageing.. • " i " . - -■ 

■ - The introductory chapter pro* 1 ** 
a useful review of tfie; pMgga* 
Visabci sited with dife' study of I dlffer- 
jfattotiori- ,and growth at both the 
- celled dstfUe-levelt. For those who 
• ‘ u -6 teaching or working in- any -bio* 
\ • logical- subject - thir chapter tn par 
,/ 4 qulhr. ; gives On -idea of. the area* 


in which research is currently in 
progress in the field of differentia- 
tion in addition to reviewing work 
that has already been done. 

Tit subsequent chapters It becomes 
clear how diverse are the lines of 
approach in investigating the pro- 
cesses of differentiation of mdiridual 
cells and tissues. In most ot the 
chapters the authors have attempted 

to provide a reasonably coniprehen- 

sive review of the bio^emical; 
physiological and moiTholorfcal 
aspects of differentiation in the indi- 
“dual . issues. I« ethers, far example 
hi die case of nervous tissue, they 
are more concerned with specific 
asnects of development. Tins may In 
some part explain the variety in 
the number of pages of text devoted 
to each-subject, the chapter on blood 
cells having Si pages compared wth 
that 011 nerve cells which has only 
12 The degree to which compara- 
. tive™MbXte development Is dis- 
, cussed also varies a great deal. It 

may be that for some readers -’the 

vimatlon jn- the treatment of eaeh- 
Ssue alooa with the even great*; 
-variation in- .the amount of. material 


presented makes ’the book slightly 
unbalanced. 

The individual chapters are wall 
written mid will be easily followed 
by those who hove a good grounding 
in histogenesis or developmental bio- 
logy. For readers without this basic 
knowledge however, tills book would 
make rather heavy reading. 1 ho spe- 
cialist nature of the individual chap- 
ters will appeal to. nostBrndua.lt. 
students interested m the particular 
; tissues aud to undergraduates tokWi 
more advdncod courses ill develop- 
mental or 'cell biology. 

: The excellent plates. which consist 
largely of light and electroh micro- 
graphs provide a valuable supphi* 
m$nt to the text J 11 each chapter. 
In some cases, however, moire retty ; 
ences within the* ipt to tjw Jadlvjj 
dual plates would be helpfu . 
-example of- this eg n bo found in 
, chapter 011 bone and conueclive 
tissue whore th®re are 57/ 

* ohotographs/.only twd of which are 
-referred to in. the- text* Iu. C 0 Il J™ a ^ 
to She wealth fif phowgraphlc .plates 
there «r* comparatively few dia- 
grams /more of these throughout die 


text would perhaps help those 
readers who are not so familiar with 
ihe development of particular 
tissue*. 

Some of the diagrams tliai nre 
present suffer from being placed nut 
«f context, such as one of those con- 
cerned with the discussion of oiy-. 
ilironocais. This diagram is not only 
ini the page following the end. of me 
section but it actually splits - up a 
sentence in tlio section ou the -devel- 
opment of granulocytes., Although 
not of major importance, such 
defect* rend to detract from tne 
natural flow pi the text. 

DflSplto die criticisms I have hiade 
above, this book is certainly very 
worth-wliile mid, as tlio now on the 
inside of die* dust caver suggests, it 
»? should bridge tho w gap between the 

. elementary textbooks tiiat are uvjdh 
able an idfevelopmantal biology qnd 


Harold Orton 
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A Word Geography ot Mand 
will bo ol flreat intarest. bom m 
the UK and overseas, to sludenls 
of the Englieh lano“ a B e snd lls H 
literature and also lo anyone 
studying ihB eelllemant and sub- 
sequent development of tne 
peoples who formed tho English 
nation and whose languages con- 
tributed to modern English. 
Reeders in Canada and lhe USA. 
in 'Australia and New Zealand, will 
be specially interested to learn 
of the existence 'and origins 01 

I dialect words in England and fo 
consider possible links with iheir 
own particular variety of English. 
The book contains 251 word maps 


weiedwe lit the future', 


H- McM Dyer 


showing oloarly how elderly, 
dialect-ape aking Engli^ men and 
women use diflersnl dialect words 
far common notions. 
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No standing armies I Ancien regime 


tfo SlandiiiM Armies j 

a mi- Arn iv ]||i;fi|iif>y ]u Seven! uo mil 

}*Hlniy Kn«Uid 

liy l.uis <». flcii win* rev 

fi'ST UnivierKll* Press, 

isms’ a 8(1 1H iSfi.1 i» 


■Jlu* u iu, popery " mid “ Nu 

sini.il armies ” voiced lit-; almost 
iiislnu-livv poll ti, m| creed nf nrnli- 
n(i|y iii ns i hiiulislinieii in ilu> finer 

suye'.iernii 1 c.mnry. Tin- iv;o were 
iuh. H ally linked, ■uni (.(injured up 
A L « , »l»"-iit* !ii;tlirniiire «f arlijfr.irv 
jtovia'iimL'in, (’aihulic inlnlcj unci 1 
nml nidi , i uili hi* ii'i,o|)>: all paid r«,r 
nv nppieisiir msatinn. It is v.iiu- 
In I i.i vi* III l.isr i! lim.k ivli idi 
inirmt's theme rliruiii'hriiii 

J, ('•■iiuiiy, providing .i 

Mini MlilJl uiinlvsis [lie j, pi,!,;! 

IitriMtnit anil nf rliu jiai'liuiiiiMii.irv 

(It'll. IK",. 

nr Sell .*..«■! it is mum a» I Kline in 
riit' J.iiei vo.iis ot tin- ceimirv, Inn 
S ll' I'lh'iis V.ilfl l Ilf (ir.sl fllfl m'iiIu 

Inn iv ecu cm w n and Pari in- 
infill |, ter i Ilf need to snpp.iii 
lh«‘ diSaSLi'iius tin-eJ'ii 
(Miiui.iipiih ,.| ih L . 11,211^. TI,o ir.»H 

I «h lialJiii'Mi |t|fidi!fed L'ifii i! ill nail], 
riti j liiir. ,.[ mjiiial jaw, 

«i"ti t, ui ,ii id -ci, ml in l ” nii.inv, all 

Ar ,l >;! V, c ‘* ,,r;u , in the a’cMiinn 

J j "W I* JISUKIJC tli.ijilci s disc: ir'.s 
1110 HHl'm-WlIf debate ill Ifi4lM1 
ovci i he (niund of Lhe militia .uul 
V ,e ”W«»«IHIII III the New A rude I 
A liny in the yea is after Llic civil 

7°Y [ . hu vrcre ‘ii*. i 

rh..! - tI,t * >Olttni Of | 

Ch.iile, m infill, hu, bmull Maud- ; 

l „V, r . C f W V rct»u| - Ir ly , 

! m lmi f s nf crisis « r war. | 
em .i' < "" L ‘ l, f ,U ‘d ‘V Parliament will! 
iS'ri 'i'7 : in 7- list i usr , 

S ir,7Ws . *nd ui* i i»e ; 
ch.ii.uicr amt intention* of In, net. , 
hU lij'ti i her ,„ui heir, led 
-in teiisSficnti nu i,f this disquiet; luir 

IIvTgki! 7, n n,W . 11 v r llic , h nSimijnuHl. 

««« ■ ,ain « , ,lad H f °tce of over . 

? a Lj . ,u ,llld •►fficer-, tfis 

triumph iv .is of course short-lived r 

ZTwSiFJy |J ,e G,uri »« Rcvrdu. \ 

i LSr . Protest a: i l army iv.n-i „ 

SSJ Ci^’lished ' in U 1G97 ‘lie fo°und ° 

submit? Kt(i I,tr!e ch " iC€ *>"<■ Jj 
Over the century rhancine ci r - m 
C imis tantLS tiatursfly pvodm^d a \\ 
laneiy of arguments, but the basic ™ 
themes remained fairly eons Sum * A S 

'm bifr! 1 ,^ anny posod the threat* ? 

] tr » n * y ..BO'cnimeni, and su i,-' !!! 
verted individual liber iv A ni 

hy the tan£»l K 

M .o evisu iVsiLI! heZll7,e H 
n? U fft ,:o,,Iro1 of lament. I u l 

^5ing^fn,y t£ °K «ST. ^ tll < 


irtwrur puis i t , i„ i|, e J6 a .«0s 
h. lllf, tioii.s for lilt- miliiia and .iguiusi 
stiiiidmi; -ir inies hail " pmpagamli.st 
raiiiur tliuii siibsiantive uieaiiiim ’* ; 
l ie mill msi was “a sacred chut” and 
Hie sen, ml a " |, IJgy " tvhfr.lt liar- 
JIunsviI li jdilnmaJ inejudices in 
(le'iriiy a minister or weaken nil 
- iiniiinmi u-turn, 

it 'Niuro are a few errors nf fact, 
it esj, jsci. illy in rliu earlier part of rliJ 
twj.ifc including ilk: date ,.f Charles 
r II s landing m lfiGfl and, ,m„e par- 
e inm.ibly the curious Christian 
P Maine <>t Cnliuiul [In tun Cnmke. 

V iMoi'e ui ten, l»r Hclnvoi ei’s wi.sli in 
L- coinpress inform.! dm i leads [ U 
1 P'* 1 eniiaMy iiiisleading results. 1'ur 

■ exam j, | In- figure nf UJ.(jflf) ,-ivon 
i t i/'-g ,,f * ,,l! 'litL'dini! army I 

hi Ib.fJ! (page H2j slumid refir t u I 
tin? iiiiinlier ni nm-ps snuiniiui ini 
I'.iiLj.and a.imu: llu i a. '.paver has 
Miptioriini ,i total force of lVt i| 
J-ve, HijUiHi ,ii J 1-hat time. .Siniil.nly, I 
to speak baldly ul l.evdlcr diseii- I 
du hi tine nr wiili the army in J(i 47 I 
bigs., niiifiit Nile .,f (inusii.Mis. 

.More sei imi sly. the method mid 
M'-pe ul tin* Jmuk raise rer-laiii 

l ,lu, » •'» 'he second I 

non ui t lie tviiiiiry. m locks „n dm 
in my 'had ol ien o iiuiinl.v i.u iiral I 
fontiilatjoii, ,1 vs mild Jiovo hccn I 
wo, ihssliili' in li., vo . looked at « I 
vy dec range of ilnciinienis, espe- 
jlolly piivat.- Ii'iters, in an ottmiipt 
d>v * V. ftcniiiwe beliefs. Apart I 
it om h discn.ssimi of ihu l.evellus I . 

ill nit, St HIM lung is said t ,f t] iJ 

1 # r ftI ‘■h.itiicufr of die | 

S 

T"!, U “ S 1 :,!S|;|; 

sinldiri,M,n!aY ■ 1,1 u Pi ,osif ioil to !' 
mi iiuing iirmit-s is lenainly a valid I i 

x ibjcct, Imi it contains a danger nf I li 
RiiVlvadEnd the unwary reodw. Ifew d 
iuipiiri.int were ideologies in deter- I n 
n nlMK altitudes? Ur SchiSeJS £ f| 

!?• £SaEI25 ,u ™i^»>to £ I a; 


I hr I'lirlcincnt of Bordeaux und the 

l-.nd of (lie Old Kcginm 1771 1730 

by William Doyle 

Bunn, EK.V5 

ISII1N 0 510 26210 4 

Some time ago, mid one susnecls 
ilmt ilie pattern will reassert Itself 
oeiore lung, iho coiitems of Ur 
nuyii-'s vuliuue would have appeared 
ui nriule form. That is not to main- 
iiimi dial this hook slimdd not have 
I'L't'ii wriiten, for it stands liunour- 
alili’ coiiipurisiiii with a host of pnsl- 
ilucinr.il Hies is published in recent 
ycut:.. Tills is of course a matier 
lor die publishers. Vet it must he 
'■"‘I Hiat i lie material reflects the 
| academic and scholarly interests of 
a professional historian of the ancien 
rcijiinc in such a distilled form that 
limy Ins fellow- professionals are 
likely to draw immediate stimulus 
und profir from it. 

However, if there Is room for argu- 
ment about the form in which Dr 
Doyle S work .should have appeared, 
mere can be no doubt tliut it merits 
publican,, ii. The umhor has 

•iiiulysed the activities of one of tlio 
i no si important legal laidics of pre- . 
luvolniiiiiiiiry Branco during those 
cmci.iJ and revealing years which 
i mniL'diately preceded the breaklnv 




r. 

MM 




t y««ra which 
i mniediately preceded the break lug 

j*t the dam m 1789. lie sets nut to 
ncurpnriitu two mutually depend em 
themes, e xu ml i it Mg first the social, 
fiiKuicial and dynastic background 
it Mu* jMi-leinentaircs und then the 
political issues m which the court 
played a prunuiient part. Such an 
.approach is valid and can pro?" 
■llimmiamig. For example, the 
apparently conflicting political 
s ances adopted by thS ,,,!■£ 

S!e SShTrf^h "“*■ fa c,arified 

r U f t , he n,a K'Sira[e9’ percep- 
' mercantile 


S »= tS ,t .n"£ 

«*»i£ ih7»rdi7^ do c d 0 t d S 
~j5f 3L!! , Vffi"5 ( g 

The °niHln 1 maj0rfi , encrfl,s in 16SG-57 

■■amsai-i 

sTS-isaK sss 

fffiS SWtLBs 

ad ThUi ™ V rk d?M EJttrs ™imenlioa 


mtijonty of yen try hi the previous ,it JiipS ^ eha, e— end hopefSliy 
mlStA ei M -,l r ,a n fS l yarded the -oriiers. s,llu M 1 * l| e Interest in th e 


defence in peacetime. As Dr dch- 


1 his week’s reviewers 


Bernard Capp 


Amonft rhis week’s reviewers • _ _ 

«l»r. ^ "The Fifth 

A. O. J. Cockshm-ls g. M. Yoiinir micaSd'^Hif fS 0 !***™ econo- 

a , ift oxfo r f e n r r¥^^y y * ,h0 w 

In- . Pen h SSfi n Jf 


I II.... c i V «""B»a*ra[e9 percep- 

discover that the political fiirbuSonce 

flme wi L ' H V lI,0 . C0Urt fR,m Hmo to 
Mine whs the work not of fiery votine 
oramrs but of middle-aged n^ ” 8 

Althmigl 1 this basic division is 
lit- 1 pf ul some unnssiniilnted areas of 
iiyerii.it remain within each section 

rhiL-iot 1 ‘ 8 - h ? reM , der of book’s 
due total origins, fi j s a IU .,“ u “^ 

he chambers of inquests. Hati,ir 

i LZ , ,hQ author writes* 
rhL° Is ,P Ient y of evidence that 
L r J,® n,Q 8istrates were called upon 
> choose between public and nH° 

arSwtSf? 

Ipiis . 

wmm-i 

irerial Thu -.-J"? 58 . printed 

I 

Sltl! 

S3#?4&aSSS i 

ref ,ec™ho SmSJSSi: !£ • r, 


»S/- • .. . . 


The dyn asty must not die 

i!y1* or s F S 0 p n olity - teg-arag-jRis 

ISBn'o n36i a S 76 60 and £2 ‘ 20 demozistrates 0 the °i m porta nee oflS 
ibuiv 0 7136 1394 76 dynastic motive in foreign policy, 

— explaining that a very real fear of 

his first In n n # c » . anarchy made maintenance of the 

3 SiiJSSSSB S=ss 

nu dience rather than at diplomatic relations. * ° f 

thn^f duB fffc and . academics, file volume covers the activities o! 
the r mtfS HUtho1 ' "O' - pub- early explorers ; the role of Parli! 

’ ,® r . ma bcs any comment on ex- ment in foreign affairs : the clvnastic 

imo to 1S nW > St w . e1 ' d,p i. oniacy “ th e five Ttid« mw£ 
wiVtn mmlrS!l k J evi, u ed e , xclu_ archs a P d , f beir ministers: and the 
ot ivatio^ g the chrondugy. economic objectives of forefgn policy. 
reign 1 pa] i C y nd COnSeqilences ^ j^.Crowson draws attentlo*!! toT. 
e,gn policy. its placed on England's diplomatic 

It is all the more disappnhitine, '^dependence by relying upon for- 
crefore, that the nutnor com- mgn borrowing and foreign market), 
Jtely neglected the opportunity to 2“, the however, the interore- 

eel new light upon Tudor foreign j*!i on 9* ^“dor policy offered is tfa- 
hey by drawing on original dlt i?W- 

trees. The bibliography is con- » T “ ,s 13 0 coherent and comprehen- 
od to printed secondary sources : f u? account of Tudor foreign policy 
t author did not consult Letters , . s ‘ lou !d prove useful if ualn- 
c HP e n 01 the r , eleva,, t Calendars 5 ,Ir ' n8 i‘ e ^ din g for the A level stii- 
? rftf Pnper*. Although the book dem 7L d tJ io first year undergradu- 
skilfully executed, therefore, it ? tB i! ^® course of policy is shovrii 
> bound to be a patchwork of- the qave ® 8e 5 inextricably linked with 
lings and views of other histor- !K? Hend of domestic, dynastic poli- 
S ‘^.^P^ ort j nnte ^ y> a,s °i Mr Crow- 5. Ci an ^. w t ^ Hie vested interests 
neglected to consult important ? £ merchants and tradesmen and as 
^ Zinu’a volume & r « , !t the book is valuable, 
the tiade with the Baltic. There is still a need, however, for a 

Tr Cfowsnn ni» n 'K„» A . c i reinterpretation of sixteentii-ceiltury . 

icy, in general to th^n f T e sn f °[ e . i 8 11 1 Policy in the light of detailed 
s / neraJ i to the overwhelm- original research 
desire for national territorial de- . 

^ As q generalization this Rosemary 0*Daly 


Tills first iu a series of fivo volumes 
covering modern British foreign 
policy is apparently directed at an 
A level audience rather than at 
;S[*™ du!l fM and academics, 
although neither author nor pub- 
lisher makes any comment nn ex- 
pected readership. It is most wel- 
come to find a book devoted exclu- 
sively to examining the chronology, 
motivation and consequences ol 
foreign policy. 


ihlLll a11 t i 18 mo . re disappointing, 
thei efnre, that the author com- 

fljf'j rh ® opportunity to 

Ul ? 011 Tudor f °re«Bn 
policy by drawing on original 

finod Ce rn ^ h f , bibli °8 ra Phy Is con- 
M n ed a . t FV. i ri j t ' ed secondary sources ; 
J, 1 ’ 0 , author did not consult Letters 

o7^SS e Sk 01 **0 relevant Calendars 
Is fuifc iC p * r '- AItb ough the book 
w UO i f executed, therefore, it 

SSsS? ,n “ a° ba “ l ,atc hwork of- the 
■W u r nd v,ew ? of other histor- 
lans. Unfortunately, also, Mr Crow- 

nefiifected to consult important 
new books such, as H: Zinn’s volume 
on the trade with the Baltic 

Mr Cfowson attributes foreign 
CfZifi general to the overwlielm- 
iitg desire for national territorial de- 
fence. As a general izati on this 


Mineral i mportance 


“ L »" ” v-rii'y Maspuotuhcri nn iho ,k Th» o.i-s.,2 7 i j do and 

" ,0 Unl ^ i,J - u! & }“£'*«» if S1SRK 23 

C. U.FfoiiMc is in the dnwtaMt' 

of veterinary uhysip logy at -the Uni- vni PnpS^ J* . ^riticlsm arnl Medie- 


The Hardrock Miners s A History of 
the Mining Labor Movement in (.bo 
American West 1863-1893 
by Richard E. Uugenfelter 

The story of the opening up of the 
American West in the nineteenth 

SBffy ' 9 not simply, or even 
mainly, the story of cattle and cow- 
jng s ’ or r ® llroad 8 and railroad build- 

Non-ferrous metal mining was of 
?“ c . ia ^ unportance. not only in the 
Roclw. Mountain states, but also, in 
§2«l b ;■ Dakota and Caiif ornifl; In- 
Sf%i'w waa . the discovery of gold 
n J ^ a ]|/® rn,a ln ^849 which acceler- 
bl d tl I ?L n MPausIpn. symbolized 

rnmn^! n i' hese two historical dates ' 

ISffisfeSfs' 


iVi7n»7#Lr“ v, «?^ r S ,iun way roadilv 

abju contribution is W demOnsSirl" 
ho*., nt one and the 

niUSilStratutf i. ' v™* l 11 #. 



, • — a oar 

deepen our understand- 
Mcipn rtgiine and its, 


the- conflict^ l ift examined 

riljip v f ulf - 

•strfimiDS the • Wrae»S^’ 


f -ni I s 8 , a fascinating, importai 
a ffl , “ rec Vi nB 8l® c t°d- story whit 
: anS «? r i inaonfeI tor tells clear) 
dhHiiaS lm y * T he work force we 
J oiS2£ l ii 0n ^ eth , n c Engllil 

espoeially Cornish, miners wer*tn 

wLW enced ' Chinese tit 
H ii W0 ?! D ^ ai,d despise 
sunnlt/ iS ? Provided n stead 
SJP'y ,°^ labour which could b 
used to keep -wages down, 

w J Bt . man y, of the early battle 
the $4 a day miriimna 
2SS; that wage rate 

. ned comparatively high.' Bit 
?™,iL were ]0 ? 8 ' Mviiig and wbrUni 

2SSa?“, • V nd ,* and hiflatioi 

In iaolated mining, com 
SaeSL-a. book’s conclusion!. li 
ppS«I atu?B r * a “ d contentious, foi 
Elngenfelter takes issue 
ES’w 0 ^ J*? out historians whlo 
have blamed industrial conflict 
lax Jaw enforcement. ; f 

ar S l1e s that as law enforce- 
■ r2 e ?kA 8revv Btr onger 1 near tthe end 
e Fi ce21 i tury Hie - owners manlpu- 
S tans, to secure their owa 
fn? 3 *, ^ be union organizers, ideter- 


thj. t*M?ii Mairaraa ana in tne m 
hr»ur^J M campaign for. the elg] 
32^2? created much more viofe 
H hS?** United: in- t 
,°f the, revolution a 
industrial Workers, of /the World. 

* ni S^ent peglects ^tbe -pe 
Piaved bv unc ti .V 


' ’ ^mon* labour leaders; ] ] 
DjVj -2S25’ ? Qd ! - Vfi ry '■readable bt 
- hfif n ^ rmu % e more, debate .-.hint 

! t- .v;. 
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General Vacancies 



UNIVERSITY 
OF YORK 



Heriot-Watt 


University 

Edinburgh 


DEPARTMENT OF PHYSICS 


POST-DOCTORAL 

FELLOWSHIP 


STAFF OFFICER 


Applii'Hii.ui.s arc invited for the above post. 


The Stuff Officer will he responsible to the . Secretary ^ of the 
University for the expansion of u comprehensive personnel function, 
for the co-ordination uf industrial relations mailers wiiluii the University 
and for negotiations with trade unions. 


Applicants should be well qualified, professionally and bava had 
considerable experience nf industrial relations. 


Salary on scale £4,707 to £5,976 plus threshold supplement uf £229 
Placing according to experience. Superannuation scheme in opeiatiun. 


Further jiHrticulurs map ha obtained from the Secretary with 
whom applications should he lodged >'V 21st May 197 5. 

Please quote ref. : 1/49/6015. 


The Secretary, Heriot-Watt University. Edinburgh EH1 IHX, 
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Queensland Institute of Technology 


[QUOTE: V.33/75) 


HEAD OF 


louliui 


GEOLOGY DEPARTMENT 


The UNIVERSITY of LEIDEN invites applications for a 
full-time (or possibly half-time) posl as 




DMartmenT oT Geology wilhin ihe School or Applied 
ScPence The Deparlmeni is responsible far a course 
leaSg lo Ihe degree ol Bachelor ol Applied Science. 


Service leaching, in aspecls of geology and atHed sub- 
iecls is given :o olher degree students wilhin Ihe School 
of Applied Science and wilhin the Engineenng SchooL 
Aoolmants should have appropriate qualifications and 
relevanl leaching experience at tertiary level. Applica- 
tionsTrom candidates with interests in modern concepts 
0? Applied Earth Science would be a J5 

The successful applicant is also ■ likely to have h 
Industrial and/or Held experience. 

SALARY :(Auat.) $19,500 per annum. 

Anollcatlans Including the names ol three relerees. should 
be fmwa?ded to the Registrar before Saturday. June 14. 

1975. 


LECTURER in 
ENGLISH 


Applicants should have a good honours degree and 
research Interests In the field of, Middle Engl.sh language 
and literature. A preference will be fl'ven to those ' Who 
also have literary interests outside the medieval period. 


Salary will he on a scale from C5.635 to El 2,135 per 
annum approximately. 


Anniicailons including a curriculum vitae and names of 
at feast three referees to be addressed to : Hoofd afdeUng 
Personeelszaken, Rljksuniver&llell, Slalionsweg 48, Leiden, 
Nelherlands, within a fortnight alter *he publication of 
this averiisemenl mentioning vacancy no. 77511Z. 


Quay, Brisbane. Queensland. Australia, 40QU. 


BIRMINGHAM 
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i lie ciutlr and IDaiKhlp u» H'» 
p»l in rli ltd il (it SurliilOOv. 
wliicli will liri oi"*i vjnjin on 

I, i October. Ivin, nn ilw 
ri'lirement of l*i(il«^Biir 

II. llilal'*ua. Al'lHillllnw-nl irum 
j iiaio lo >,n urrA'iuoil os k.orii* 
d< liiaclkiiiiiti mrrOdlUr. 


^hlD lor n-swriU and tunsull- 
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Exhibitions 
For Sale and Wanted 
' Courses 

Holidays and Accommodation 
Typing and Duplicating 


THE OPEN UNIVERSITY 
PROFESSOR OF 
MATHEMATICS 


Applications aro rnvilod 
Jrom oniictidaies witti 
proven ability for botii 
tench ing end resoarch in 
PURE MATHEMATICS Tlio 
r.ticxeosful candidate will 
he oxpectod to take a majoi 
part in Ihe planning and 
design of the Faculty's 
courses involving pure 
mathematics, and to play 
an active pari in the 
planning o! ihe Faculty's 
other courses He will also 
be expected to pursue his 
awn research interests and 
lo direct the research ol 
the olher academic stall 
and postgraduate students 
working in the held ol pure 
mathematics. 

Salary in the normal pro- 
fessorial range, v/ilh mem- 
heiship of the Universities 
Superannuation schema. 
Further particulars may ba 
obtained from ihB Secre- 
tary (PM1). The Open 
University P-O. Box 75. 
Walton Hall. Milton Keynes 
MK7 6AL. 

Closing date for applica- 
tions, Friday. 30lh May. 
1975. 


TiFTOIiWMI 


UNIVERSITY OF 
TECHNOLOGY 


SIGNAL PROCESSING 


RESEARCH 


Two RESEARCH FELLOWSHIPS fr Ik. 
Oipaitiw* of EHscvernc *4 flitj 
meal Engineer i pb «® available It' 
candidate* with Ph.O.s. w «■ £hObl 
to submit, or have B«W«alei>» Inflin- 


iHa?“e»PWiancsT' Both posFs mvoM 
c<niafdaiat>)fl , uw .01 *e. ««W 


and" ona will Involve a bacKOrourd 
ef proMblllly theew and IgW* 
Tha signal processing problems 
aaeoQlsted with Bignsle 
cmuIm and aclive sons' systems aro 
ISmSt a twS field (n»M t» >" 
advantage. 


Research fellow* era membnfs of 
academic sttfl d n l ed-l erm a P r o ' nl - 
menu. Salary will B ®. S r>l* 

rj (lA-cs.gM plus ihieahold pay 
manta Postcard requests for tuitncr 

rj)l. 75/BEL. 


Lougbboro'iefi. 


tmdesiwtMrb 


DURHAM 


IIIE UNIVEHSITV 
NOintl-EABT AREA Kit HIV 


fSM3CSS£ 


’Extm-WuraS Siudiva. 
Mill Jm nincec 


will t™ nuv*d on . «w 
rwtor?l 


: *waaN‘ 


b ‘. 

Hamr BddiCLff.- >• ‘ 


CAPRICORN!* INSTITUTE 
OF 

ADVANCED EDUCATION 


LECTURER/ 

SENIOR 

LECTURER 


Masters or doctorate in 
Sociology ol Education 
required. 

Tn teach p imvervlce and in- 
aeivice couises in Socio- 
logical Aspects ol 'reaching 
and Learning. Teaching 
experience in primary ami 
tertiary uducalion pieierred. 

Lecturer 1 

S9.BQ0-S15.tU0 p.a. (Ati&l.) 
Senior Lecturer 
SI5.40Q-SI7.90Q p.a (Ausi.) 
Inquiries tu : 

Dr 1. (John) Gasson 
Chairman. 

School ot Education. 


Applications to: 

The. Registrar, 

Capricorn la Institute 
of Advanced Ed uc a I Ion, 
M.S. 76. ROCKHAMPTON. 
Queensland, 

4700 AUSTRALIA. 


Commence : July 1, 19?S. 


AUSTRALIA 
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Miiiixii.il nrmi iihlcy 
■'•■rlli. turn Ansir.illn 

Ol'fiilMl .Miri H TO 
i'.lliJICil'Ali: IN 
SI* . fill Ci AN I fll.w 
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r?rma abd uni.- 


WCiS 

idnna- shouh 
*ati*r then Ju 
•»*»}« ahoulir 
rncioco a sq 

cop envelops 


LONDON 

‘'^‘WIBBJTY OF LONDON 

l2K ,nH8 _ Cot -LEOE 
Nebr Cn»s 8 Kl4 6 NW 

• ; OepArtTMEN-I 


MVlilU'OOf, 

t.IVl'lll'i 101 , si .Hon I nr 
Al MUIUTNI?^ 

‘V'aV'AsiVuU h ; y 1 ' 

Im'.iVr -'I?.’ ■' Ifludicsl 

W '■ I’":";, a 11 :.", t£. 

llio Mirv'iv.ftil aiH'llr.iiu u-iii 
I4r&! 

SSaSKtf 

Sam" 0 *" , ” l * , 

1 lampin', . WlU . K Wlllllll |h. 

. v . ,rAl ° r ‘" Le'-luror- 
nS m &u ,ni i;L ,hf vMnl "9 

» aSlcI'ttmV-kliirM 
« ']? tiW'Ci:. ’yfli 

L'nivemiy l'on.ioii Brti«iK 
fuM.mr informa.Lou m n y ba <*; 
lalne.r . fjrnin tho uuil.-islnnnd/ 


M - % r » l !sn 

tan^ldato* aliniild apply by sir. 


NATAL 

Ttta DN 1 VUISI 1 Y 

DCPAIITMr.NT OF 
. CHCMIMRY 
PUitarm.att.hUrg ' ■■-•-i 
South Aff|.,a • 

PnOFKSSUIt <J» 
INOHflANIC CI1EM IH 1'HY 

TJie above noat voil bs 


!LJ* JWR«I «d that 11,0 Prof?;: 
f 0P . “VI ,a ^ # * londlnp part 
!" t8ac J'' ,1 R Inoruantc r.hemf/- 
T ,,lfl •“JWS® in Ok- 
res^roh 1 Inorganic Chemical 

T!i# •alary scale atlnchod to 
per annum. 

“lary notch 

0,1 ,hn lean- 

!f, ca,, ®na nnd,«r cxnerlence pt 
B'iHi.m 1 ,.” 888 ^ 1 * applicant. In 
Bn annual vacation 
’ K " IU# "P to H3ft0.for 

H m ZTIS, 11 '!} pn . Rnd IJI.^O for 
*** ano atoOlo men la iwy- 

.»uoru b 001 t0 rrfasur Y reflu. 

R A fiS!!£!J t,au . 1 °.™'*- further 
Icuiara nl iho post ond 
Jih* 1 2? Mansion, modi- 
ImlnH-'j V«£ r .i UfM . ry - 1‘oualnu 

SiaafcTi'BS'w! 

™ k. w 1 wnnnt iijipllcatlan#. 

mJ ProeOTtboii rorm. must 
ii°ii vfSSm not ln,Br *l>an 31*1 
RUoMng nof. Adv. 


NEW ZEALAND 

VICTORIA UNlVL'HflriY OF 
WELLINGTON 

ih^°/ ,, , 1 f JaH . onB ■"> invilod ror 

ffiesura 

S p&B FA'TKJiJE 


j' l*[io ry ■ ' jVt ora fy 
anthropolnny. I. 
loro of It.oqo arras 


ituii ?i n ? ,,r moro nf thDso arras 
htf 1 31 nppotaloo mlDht Hurl 
Hm °i r ,ui HT uroatosl npiioriiini- 
liffi 1 W 4. primary nxiiBvintlon 

cniinui il h “ . df.yclo|ifru,m oj 
Main claealcnT art and 

.&S^.V3^uss 

iRlSfflrt."" fn '’nai-K.udlowl 

. DCHlAit s 




‘.W-fnyat Iwve mhih. 
S on e/ionco. 

yy a Ii loll or dnuiro. pt 


giSIMH. 

tamnriS. CQ , ordlnnl0 . pan- 

1 'amPST"™.. 1 ? apoclaTiied 
I’fS? tif? .““Ptna rospunsl- 

gjS& IISi^iCjrK 

5& , ,ssr , ,n,fe o B 


S&.RSA.^An . 


IO^ fJ fi75 UOnn C,M " r .P Jun« 

■ new Zealand . 

.-TtlS UNIVERSITY 
1 • AUCKLAND . 

CHAIR OP pOTANY *■ 

1 la try Inn with it tho HEADSHIP 
: ™ “«> Poponmniii r ... 

tho 1 -ipvii'eu for 

u " 

■iJssuoussoe: 


Mor Rianan-n. (It'D 

a ohinor d botam 
fneHwicti in- uni 
R and adinlnlairu 


■ 5^ T ' 






the times HIGHER EDUCATION SUPPLEMENT 2^.75 


NEW ZEALAND 

VItTO r t L®S fi mOV 

E Applications *ro Invilod for 

o aDuvo-inoniluni'd pu.L iihlili 

is boon osuiblishod In con- 
noctlon wlili Ihn Oinicnl ona 
Community Psychology com oo- 
tioiil *>f U'O M.A. lAppiLort) ■ 00 - 
ni-oo. 1*1 iha inaelilng Of wnlclt 
ii.o iiiuL'wurm aiifdicant will 
bo os.iisrii.il 10 niBBB a aubiian- 
tial ionimiullon. ... 

C.mdl'Uina should havo • 
fminal qiiallflcatlon in clinical. 
Paychology and- have d cm d ri- 
al ra led through tUcli* roaoarch 
and prjelleo a firm cormnllmont 
to the aiipllcatlon of iho prtnet- 
ulos and in n I hods of empirical 
liai-Ll.oiugy 10 UlO soluUon Of 
iribiliuiionnl end conununliy 
problems Preforonco may bu 
nkvou lo thoso wlih special 
Compoloura in one of iho arosa 
of. Miavtoural .tliM-jploa. coun- 


NEW ZEALAND 

UNIVERSm; OF OTAHO 
Dunedin. Now Zealand 

LEOrURCR OR SENIOR 
LECTURER IN FOOD SCIENCE 
AppSmllonn, anintrltad for 

®?N Kft lll E£fn'U RE liTn 
SCIENCE wllhln lliojecilliuii ol 
fii'lnn. e and Hume Science. < mi- 
vmny e" Uihuo. AtnilK.inis 

Hltxiilcl bo ur.Klii.ite* In I"u*l 

Oili-iuu. lil.KTi'-n.lsIr)'. clioinls- 
tty iu niiirliiun. 

B/Ury: Lmunr NZ^7.7n7- 
.-S'/.H-TK; Bonlor Lormrer 
NZSl0.007-Sia.74S wllh it lur 
oi NZS1I.7IU per annom. 

mniior panlculer* nro avail- 
able from tho Association of 
(.liinuiiniiwe.illh __ Linlver^llln 
i Appi*. l . SA Onrdyn Bijiisro. 
Londun. WCI1I 01 'F. or from 
lhu Huglstrar of Iho Univoretiy. 

l^^nltcanone clom on 16 July. 


NEW 7. INLAND 

IlNIYCKSITY OF OTAGO 
Dunedin 

I.L'OTUHF.R nil SENIOR 
LhCTURLIl IN HERMAN 

Applications are JtivlIHl for 


lu'.7.il An allowance la inarto This ]a.« general pasliinn L but 


Cowarus tnlvHi and removal on- 

P ‘ S F*irlliDr del pi Is. conrilUons of 
appointment anil auuUcalton 
pracnluro available from ihe 
Assucl-iiiqn or cuninionwcaim 
liiivvuraltloa * AppH. j . -SB Gor- 
don Squaro. Loildun WC11I 

IK IV. 

fcloso lBlli July, 


NEW ZEALAND 
the universiiy 

Auckland 

Apiilkailuna aro Invilod far 

™ 5|M TE3Sa 

SOCIAL or PHY81CAL 

AN s8^ra^ionoLonY- r 

%S&n r 

compleilng, n Ph.D., or liavo 
oxtenslve rxperlonca of toach- 
Inq and rosoerch In aoclal 
anthropology, whiio 
ones may uo olven to cenni- 
dates wlili research 






dates Wlili research 

tn OconnlH, • oeiipe . 

nesbii weU-qjiallilgd appllcams 
wlm are- specialists In any bod- 
graphlcnl region end in uny 
nsnoct of social anlhropo\r 


aspect df ’social anOiraholr 
will be seriously consliloFed 
I'llYSii.AL AN IIIUOPOTJIOY 
— candid. iIor aliouid be nwiUflcd 
in offer courses 111 biological 
amhropnlogy Including nn**«n 


ubneUcs, "ovoluiHmary thoor, 
and contemporary ponulalla 
biotogy.,, llio successful appl| 
i-anl will lip expaclod to tone 
courses ancf ca"' 1 nl " 




out roaoarch 

' *y. i" 

no of 


aS.r^f3J 

thesn dBvelnpmonts with 
related pronranunoi in human 
btoTopy olaewhoro In the 

ciuifng dalo, May 26. 1976. 

■nMfiSIJSSd.!!. *S,® 


b| , ~q'uatt^lo d Brc hlloci«.. prei 
Lino and. taa 


"in pric- 

ing. and prefor- 

innscapo design ; Building 



Closing dote. May 36. 1970. 

COUNSELLOR , ,( 

a lcunia must hevo h 
nnal t raining ant 

proven e Knot Use in soma appro- 

urlato fluid or ~ * 


S® o spz i 
frail 

E'.sf .«,<» . 

^.•SSP&TE 

asaswig 

ksSsS 

r.nnlral Dn 4 comniiinliy. 1 w«lBis 


a8B4arAVH 8 sg™ 

and oen-’rleurd w'lhin n*«"jj 

'‘^“'"".17 vr-ss 

tr%ja~s3SL 'lafLi: 

went 01 T. •• 

NEW ZEALAND 

Applications nro htvlted rnr 

sw-sarisBiivsCit 

'.awtiJg A 

;• essential II|tC. .Iho prraop 


This' ll a gan'erai jiosYlTdh. but 
praiwonco will bs given to 
randldalee whose central litlor- 
n*la aro In nlnouonth and 

iwantielh-cantury lltoralUTL. 

Abllliy to leach some 
MnrilaevBt I Jure tore 

ntporionco In lanjjuaaB loach- 
Inn me lhnde wnlild ho an a d di- 
ll on al ad vailing*. tjiuiUdMos 
■hnuld lndlcala Uiolr spcfljd 
tnervsts and also vvhnl other 
iSis of llio > ii hied Ilioy ar» 
lirui>nreit to teach. 

ngfifo V- hJESRi 
ife.wrsirv'sff ut 

K/.VIL.7IU. 

rurllior iwritculars uto avail- 

UvnSnn ' Wll'li unf. or 'from 
lhu KugUIrnr of Iho UtiTvofaliy. 

Applications close on 31st 
May, lv7li. 


NIGERIA 

1 1 IF. UNIVERSIIY 
LAGOS 

Apfllcollons are «« 

KHW 

cr.nilniilng bducallun Ceniro. 

Aupllcauia tor « A J. Mionlrt bt, 


clliaSSayf ' eoclal Pfycholiiuy. 
pvslUiiflan oi rdufatlono pro- 
e raniinoa « Inc Hiding bind- 

®«ats 

iTm Bt luit two or tho 

bsS " 1 wrfre 

SSrtSXJ? exb“ ; 

?ifn B c‘lloM J 1 " management . “'pro- 
ducilon managemont - And 

tJrf 7*0 to N'j.aio per annum 

^ W "UBR 
£f1sfriiss r 

nrlifsii Oovonjinotil JJJV 
sunploinr-nl tslitlj* Si-JSSS 1 '. 
nrlaio caaoe. I smlly PdSJJQW • 
various allowances ! 
ovorson* leavo : muperannua- 


o verson* leavo 
lion achoma. 


S-SIfs 

Univoretiy of Lagos. Yaba. 
ij|M. Nigeria. 

varsity counett 9 Mim°VflP 

te^Tr4°r ad rfX- W1 5 

asfcj p ?2s n *r- , s8rJs:- 


reading 

, IKE UN1VEH81 FY 

DEPARTMENT OF BOIL 
8CIENCB 

M.SC. IN SOIL CHEM1BTHY 

i^Aw*np*B5£S 

aq earth or biolquical ^ience 

Ss„". r»v«j 
^n«fflc. ,d sa c “V^'^ 

rhomlsiry roiovant _.io an 


NIGERIA 

THE UNIVERSTIY 
IJLUOS 

Appllrallntia nr* Invllcl for 
fSBcJOn eKgINEFJI IN fH 
PIIOI'ESBnil or CHEMICAL 
ENillNELIIINll. 

PROI'LSHdll Of II YD HA U- 
I.VS. 

ILSSOH "f l.tlXllll- 

CAL LN I ■ IN LI. 1 1 INII . , 

AhHOCIA I L 1 'imi l.SbOll In 

CIVIL L'NfilNI.IlllINH. ____ 
AbRCt.lATF. PIIOITSSOR tn 
MECHANICAL ENGINEKH INO . 

ASh' *CI ATE PHOI'EBSOII 111 
llio ENGINCERINU ANALYSIS 
UNIT. 

Salary arnlcs: Prolessor. 

NII .730 in N 13.-U I P p r annum 
, £<L&i!i to cn.r .60 per annum 
sterling i ; Aasoclaio Profossor. 
N7.7A& lo NV.8IQ per annum 
<KA,331 lo Cfi.7nS nor Annum 
sti-rfinii > . 'El sterllna eguais 
N L .AG. l Th« lirtlhb Govern- 
ii mill I..SY /.nm .Im ion I anlarlns 
in n|.prf>i>r 1 .ilo cases. I an.liy 
iinMagm: virions allnwaiir.es; 

iDDUl.sr uverwaa leave; aii|.iTan- 
liu.illnn scheme. 

U»iall?d nppllc.il Iona flwo 
cnulosi. intituling a curriculum 
vitae and nniiiluB thro* refor- 
*>0S. hhoiilil ho forwarded air- 
i.mll, not inlnr lhan May 46. 
IVlA. 10 Iha neglsirar, Unlvcr- 

® nl Lagoa. Yaba. 1 -ngus. 

cri«. Apt. I* snh roe deni In 
llnltod Klitudoin aliuuld alsn 
spprt onn ' OPV * 0 . 
ally Count tl. 90-91 Tniienham 
C-ouri I loud. London W1P DDT. 
Furl Iter uarllculars nf thesn 
aiipolninienin may ha ghlalnea 
ironi elihnr ndilresi. 


PAPUA NEW GUINEA 
i Port Moresby/ 

I Hi: IINIVEHSnY 

Aiihlic iii Ions are InvHe d _!'ir 
UI.NIOR „ AI1MIN13I HA11VI. 
VACANi UTS. Several _'enmj 
I m til I oils i A SKIS I ANT BH.IJJ.- 
TAllY /ASSIS I'AN 1' AL-AHI Ml*. 
liriilSniAli ""d ADMIN IS I HA* 
Itvr. HI I ICI'H l*>v«ls> will he- 
cenie tai anl during llie next 
few niuiillis. Applicants should 
ho •nicduiKhl In un yrrsiiv nrt- 
inlnlsim licit or aln.llnr fK-IdJ. 
pri'Irrence will he glvon Jo gra- 
■luuii-s vllh exiierljnc; in sny 
nf ilia following fields t Bar- 

a n or unlsersliy roinmlllees. 

>m n da ■ Ini si ralli m. miin.iuu- 
moni nf a crnir.il university 
printing facility or linanelal and 
business uanMHwni. Salary 
seal i- V Asslsinni SocroMry* 
Asslsidnl Aradr-iiiii' Renisir.ir 
AS 1 4.144 to AHlrt.tirifi per Bit- 
itii.il. Adi.il nl sir.ulvn nlllc.-r 
ARU.7AI. lo ASlS.A«ill |w . **" 
mini * Cl GU-rllnu — -A#l. ffli . 

in an ntlwwanre nl 

A5t.Ai‘*J |u*r annum If eliwjj 
is pnvdnlp. An extra MM™ 
Miirrlaui Allowance and Asian 
per Child. Child Allowance may 
Iiiwt bn (iivalue. Conditions ln- 

cliido provision nr hn twin a. an- 
nual b.-avc faree. T.S.S U. lv|ie 
sup wan it n nil on . 1 n oonte caws 
II may bn i.niilbia to niekr "n 
i.ppiilnlmunt on eecnndmenl. 
Application* should bo In du- 


pi leal o ami lnrludo a cu njjculiwa 
vtlQfl. tho nantoi end eddresse* 
Uf threu lofernos. a roce n j euiaU 
plioiogniph end an inuicaiion 


of estimated slarilno dale. Fur* 
liter i1i-i.iiIh and iho cwiitj Ions 
of appulnimeni are avoilawo 
from tho Socretary, P.a. Do* 


SHEFFIELD 

THE UNIVtflSITY 

i Aibuintairatlvo Staff urada 111) 
Applications are Invilod from 

Imffi BtiSiSS.l“ffiW 

saw .isyatsaSiffl 

ni*trallon. ,..The ^ person _ap_ 


^KSment'«V e d^® ,JO ol 
car pone, me. 

Candidates will bo ejPKtjd 

£f5BBQ 

perjence Including 
tn,'knowlailge or _ 
lechniques and In conduenno 

8SB u, lf 'SSSL&ngrS* 

uoccssary- 

It is onllclwlsd Oi*l i • JJ; 

B ioconieni will be In , the i post 
t not later than September 
Mtl. 

l-'urihcr particulars from The 

GWSiy.'SL'SaS 0 ®^ 

lo whom ^mlH-atlona fone coW 

sss: i^r ^r/TaSK/Ji* 


chomlsiry 
proceasos, 
plan l nul 




aitalysla. H U* tl {‘^ ua " 
whlrh , mey ba t01 
uMcmaily. 


PBBESU- SBSS. •* 

Ralary tango: NZS7.TB7. to 
NZS'LEnS. An allowonco » 
Qiada tpWafiU travel end re- 
moval qxnonsoa. 

Further particulars. Mn«- 
iinns of. Bnpomrinpm end appii- 


'■'■“IreaUnnht SIERRiV LEONE 

THE UNIVERSITY 

I'OURAH BAY COLLEGE 

lh f« .tiWn S 

iJr.hfi.H. Appllcanis MtonW 
liavo « Rpnclal InlJTjJt iii 

Miinr.RN rnmcijL POLT « , lii' • 

. rur-MHI TIIOl'nifT LIN- 

Tim ro»«e hoe born ecropteA huisnus. Several ye« ol 

bv ino • uni v orally or eliiillw instlluuun 

— 1 

RD.VD1NG assrwa,urw «« 

nib UNWKttshv riitfSpS|5 

pdhary wtrrrunLSHii' 

"1 STA'ITBrlGS 


Vit'r'unUwslWj 
shim IH« JAH 


TCMPGRARY WtCTUnESHII' 
in sTA’iisrius 


Appllcaltooe aro • UjVlIjJ *0J l*aeii various allow 


banuuy w»a 

PJ 70 . or soch other date a* 
may bo arranged. 

Further lnrorinatloB m»y be 
oblolnod §?£• ^vhimWflRs 

jSSS7». lS& n lv m5™l!r w- 

h&jsassLSnae w 


SHEFFIELD 
im: uNivtiisriY 

riinbriis advisory 
SEIIVILE 

Apnllr.stlnni nro Lnsllr.il Inr 
tli* poll Of DlHfrjOH nf llio 
Caroers Advisory Srrvlm. lon- 
pblo fmn, 1 Ochihf-r, l r i7.*i. 
Iho vncitiirv nci ura oit Him re- 
tlronu-nl uf Mr. C. A. OvoiM 
froii] Iho Kiirrc.iMrvil.il' ol lhu 
M-lvIrr. hul-iTV In ill" l.tliiio 
£1,7(17 id LL ,"7f, * Ailutlnl- 

alrnllvr Mill I i.rulu III, wllti 
llirvsh'iKl nmi sunc.i.Miniiill'iii 
pro vision. 

l urlhor iiiirllctil.ira iron. lh*> 
licnisirar .mil Skp'Isi y, "llm 
llnlV'-ISttV, Sit r- 1 lli'I'l Nl ij UIN. 
l'l Wh'illi Il|i|]||raili,ns HhniiLI 

In- sent liv I *i M.,v. 1975. 

Uiiala lief. 11.3(11 IM. 

SOUTH AFnidA 

UNiyr.nsriY nr tiik 
W l IVA I EII4HAN1J 
iKlmnnishuru 


vliuo nnd naming 3 

firman "h 
iho Becroiury, 

niorra Lunno, Privet* »i«j* 
nna. Freetown, Sierra Lmma. 

;?| , |? n 0DT. r KffihM“^rtculaS 
hr ..ttialnad *>*>*" ellher_ 


DLPAR FMENT OF F.NCI.ISH 

Aril-ilc.il inn* are ll.vlind lor 
oiipDlnliuenl lu Hie nbovfl iiosl 
In Iho linpjrtnuml of l.ngllslt. 
DuiIl-s .ire to bo aeiuiticil nn 
lsl July l'*7S. or as snnii 
a* pusslblu llirr'-aflor. Anpll. 
canis should Inillralo clearly 
Ihclr sdclIHc fluids of ti.lor i-si. 

Salary will b" In ttm ran.in 
HA.SfXj lu K9.1IH) iCL 0 'iii.ila 
HI. 62 approximately. I be Ini- 
tial sal. try to bn datcnnlnn.l 
according lo qualification,) .mil 
experience, flunelll* inciudo .in 
Brnusl botius, ur-Lislcui aiul 

S iodlcal aid faclllMei, anil a 
uuslng suhxUlv, If ellnlble. 
Refer e applying, ap plica nil 
■lioultl abialn furilier ilulalls 
ut inolhod of npoliciili'iii. frlngo 
benefits, clc. from TIlc Lon- 
don lio nro sen lan vo. fliilverfeliy 
pi 1h* WltWB ItTSTJIld, 2711 llluh 
Holboni. l.ondan. W.C.l. A|i- 
Pllc.illnis Bl.uuld bn liiilgul 
wllh ilwi ltonTiirar. Uiiivuraliv 
of lhu WlTwatorarj ml. Jan 
Sinuis Avenue, .lnhiiimi-vluiiii 
S'lill. Hnmli AfrLra lint l.tler 
lhan 3(1.1 luite, I '175. 

STRATHCLYDE 

nil: V-NIVt.llftllY 
Anitllr.il Inn i me lnvlt<»l Inr 


MALI1U ITGAI. i l.i.tlNIJIJ »>Y 

from AtilLibly experlonrril lion- 
ours urJ'l u.ilra. i iri-ferjl.lv 

tlipio liuldinu a high or lU-qre,-. 
The aucci'isiul nppilr.mt will U.-- 
ini.io tnvnlV'-d in llio ,\v»rL -if 
llio ilnparmion! at mi ilornr. 1 - 1 , 1 - 
,ilo and iFDiiur.idu.il *> level*, 
and will Ii.ivp. nr will Im lo-'-W 
la il' Vulon. an .icllvo personal 
Inter >'*l In n r.--.ijg»ll7i-d .ircl 
nf ttir, nniilerl, lhe hi HI mint I >-s 
of which nre wltli-lv set. 

Snl.iry er.ilt. r.-.t.flfl In 
K-l.n-sci. plui thresh. Ad I'.iv- 
ntenli nn-J I .R.B. ll./l l.S.S. 
b'-nofiis. Plarina nn bents ir. 
rordlnn lo quail! leal Ions sml 
i-KuDrlem.c. 

A Bull, a I Ion f-ini.B nmi fur- 
llier inrll-uijrs ni'iniinn 
20/7 A) innv be ohlntlu'il flunt 
Hi* Reg lair. ir. Univeisliv or 
Slralhclvilu. Ruynl Colic-iu 
fiuildLn'L -Ji'l C Ico ru* Bird, 
Olasqow HI IXW. With when n 
aiipllc.il Kin.* should be lodrinil 

by mill May. l'rfn. 


THH OPEN UNIVERSITY 
IN WALKS 

Y BRlrrStlDL ADORED UNii 
NGRYMRU 

RESEARCH OFFICER 

A pul lc a Horn are Invited ror 
a pail of RESEARCH OFFICER 
Wllh the Opr a umvmtlir In 
Wale*. THo |x>st Is avalbihU 
inltl.illy for one year wllh Ina 
possibility a! nmowal for a 
kcand year. 

Tho person appointed , will 
work on a number of liiwcd 
prolacti cancer nod with area I op- 
ing a proflla or lhe adult 
Iramar In lhe canlext of Iho 
Open UnlvMsLiy's teaching 
system. 

Candidates ahauiil hove re- 
March exnrrion' o In tho fields 
at the Social Science* or Edu- 
cation. 

The post will he based In the 
Open UnivvnIly'J Welsh Offttu 
at Cardiff. 

Salary — Ka.ttRQ per Rimnm 
pins superannuation and three- 
hold payments.' 

Application forme end further 
particular* aro available, fruit, 
Iha Personnel Manager « ttW 1 . 
Tho Open Uni varsity, P.O. Br»x 
73. Walton llell. Mlllnn Keynes 
*»» rrlJny 


MK7 6AL. i.iD.a 
aoih May. 197 r 


TANZANIA 

M 8 Ki . 
iho^'ii ?sp arn®M 

f hi SKNioh LEirU'HEfh and 
iCi tJiCTUUftfl in SrATlSlir.K 
AppUc-ani* for <u) st.ouM have 
R Ph.Ti or anulvnleni end n| . 
loan to v»r.*' teach inn OK- 
uerlenrn In .i universiiy or 
atanliar - IniUmilori. mgether 
with oeiierlrniv uf Iha aiinllra- 
tlun r.r KMii*ilrs h. tmlnelrv 
nnd ,(h" social, aclem ro. rii* 


appointed will teach pn*l- 
urjituate cour*<*» and suwrH'" 
fpscarch AlH ■((*'•>*'*" for *bi 
ahfliilil hftve ii Ph.D. nr en«lv-J; 
lent .inn oi leavi live ve-'rs' 
ti-.i china oepnrli-nco In a unlyr- 
Slly or S< ml 1 . 1 l' ItlMttlll Inn. 
Aiip*lr.i‘ita lor t r* *1100111 nrn- 
JnrahlV- have .1 furlhi-r .h-nren 
with eoi icc lencMna exprrlcnre. 

. Salary aralea : . I'whJier, ' 
TEA M3 nlTL3.f.5'J tier unmilii : 
gpnifi*- l.rclilrer. .IBI.Ma I" 
TY-v.OfW pur nnpum: fj-norw. 
lia. iso to T t J. A t« i.*r «jmnn .■ 

i TEI niiirali Cl. Ill IICrtHlfl.) 
The RrlH«h *\n«frnini'nl 1 n. 1 V 
■uuntenicilt satnilee In tu*llir 
E'pft to C3.44H pur nncimil 

(Hlcrllnti , Inr niijf rM epm Inl- 

nrt. or EWB Jn Cl .OR** 

■nn) f«<r a in u in miii'iiniee* 
inormnily fl*v *H JJClLfflfl 
oruvttl-* ililldff n » f L™ rjl it 2 « 

Rllownnres and hnUiWV Wl 
p-iisagea. SiipT'WcMontnllnn M|rt. 

' aro lindir rnvluw: new ,™£ J 

wHI njTply Item let Awll RnJ- 
F.S.S™. FemllW pJivBDM i M- 
Mnlal overerae Ufflvp. 

Sir ninil "d inter • the.* 1 43' 

Iren? l'fTQ ftl t IlO nhld ACJI’ 

itgflnVer" 

5SSf Council ",90*91 Totlefe' 
Court Unlit, Liindon W1P DuT. 


TI1B OVEN UNIVERSITY 

ADMIN LSI 1IA1 1VI. 

Al'l 'OfN TMEN IU 

AiMiiiraiir.na aro Invited .fjir 
1 WO d I IMIN IR I HA ] ivi; 1** P* in 
in tl.c Academic Adi,ilnlsir<HI«ii 
llivlhlon of tin* SrvT*'l*rv • 

* 1 II Leo ni iho University » ho.id- 
quart r-r* In Mill on hr-vnee. 

Initial duties. tx hit Ci arn 
lini Ii III lllf Iti-alMI V . H**r thin. 

Ill uni- nl tllr, Inllnwhiu 
i.rons — 

ill Htii'l'int l.nrcHioiiks niul 
ixl'iiiltlei. Lmlii-Hnu tnmjill.i- 

il'in. ("HHiiii arid a-'lieilnlliiu *>f 
ihn r>r--i-ur>i lion of 'iHlclul 
Imndbiinkt uml usslM-miro will, 

1 hi* sorvi'Miu wl till- Siiitlem 
Aff.'lra 1 , 11-1 iVw.irdo fl-mril. 

■ Ill Gnllci-ilui,. onelvslB nnd 
ill j-SL-mln.il liji. uf liif'iriiiailbili 
l. lailini M stiurie-, of llnnncl.il 
siil'P'irl Inr utiidvtils. . i ctounl- 
linn given In ripen University 
iiii.vIIiIlj H uns niul ai-neral ex- 
ternal Ri-ailnnilc dovaloiunents. 

Snlnry wHIier ft ratio T— 
ftl.'Jl.l in l'J.757 per .minim. 
«>r IllJ'le II- — V.L1. Aft”' to £T..6.iil 
lu-r annum. 

il»nnMiinu nn mio and- ev- 
l.erlvnio plus llirrahnlil p.iy- 
inenis nf per mmuni. 

One Jiiii'ilntim-nt will lin in.wle 
nn a permanent hnsis. Tnn 
(ither op p< d nii non! la tenabln 
far a perl ml ul iwn years far 
which sdi unilninni arrange- 
menu will ho considoroil. 

Fun her parihuiara end 
fume of npt'licaiiDti nre ova II- 
• able from iha Poi-scinual 
Manager ..All 1 1 . Tim Open 
Univcisliir, I'.U. Box 7fl, WbI- 
IOn Hall. Mlllon Keynns. Mh7 
5AL. cioilmi date: Thursday. 
ZOth May, 1V7Q. 


ULSTER 

THE NI.W UNlVKIfSHY 
UllICAIT'iN «.r.MHi- 

Ti-iiiiior.ir^ li :r. ninr.il iw 

l.m.ir A I ION i»r 
B Cl tOOI. I1.AL.1HTI Ill-inu 
in i:ih"..viiu)« 

A !■ nil . 01 nrv .II'I.'IIPIIUI ril 

Mtl,'-r .it l.c tuu-r •« n»-i-.ii 'tj 
I i-Huw w ill he fii-uir ,H •».■», 1 st 
hclilwiKbfr T>7 l. tn Siilb N*»v- 

B nihor. 1‘ilS. Aiiptii-.nis ii.uv! 

<_■ uuulin. d lli jolt...- -rtw-.a.- 
tiun 1 srliiKirv ur sc«imdarv*. 

Halary- svtthln the Inluri.r 
rxnnu: f.v 11 U t.i intr 

unnnm iwiili f -S S.l* 'H.SH 1 
tcxcluillnu ihteviiald .Mi* 
menu 1 . 

rurthnt par tti- nines m.iv n« 
libhiln'.'d 1 ram thu IK-flistr.il. 
The New IJnlVfisllv nl fists 1 . 
OolornuiD. North.iii IreLind 
(quoting Her 7-3*47 ■, tu 
whom ammrotiuris. uu liutlnh ■ 
tho nimi'S anil Brt.tii-w* of 

I nrue referees, snou.d lie n- 
urned. nnt loti-r imui Kith 
Mm. l*#7n. 


ULSTER 

1HC NEW liNIVMlHIIV 

SCtinnT. (H tll'MANllll.S 
lemporury LL'.iiJiu.hHH' in 


WEST EUnOl't'AN SH31kll.fi 

Appllcailon* arc United fur 

SURRF-Y R traiFunirv u:.m liiMtli* m 

THU HNlVnCiirY WEST LOiilll'Mh lil'LUHI.S 

1111. imni.HSiir B p0|1art „ ltir „| 1B 

Apnnlnlnient of common-. Ing 1st Si., mum her 

FliniHnit I'RHI’FSSOR l'.'Tn. 

. Jit. Jhn 


Flfltl HER I'Riif’KSSOR 
I 11 ihn 

nr.FAll I MFNT OF . 

11011 : 1 ., r :a n:niNO ANn 

ITlL'tllSM MANAGEMENr 

T tin ( 'niverfllly lini created 
n iif'W CIi.iIt lit Im DnimiTiiii-iil 
ol llnli-l. ( .ilirlMii .lint TVfurlvin 
Munn'inmi'iit. iu pr.ivf*li> tor 
tl.<- flhnrtrnr uf flr.nkmUr nnd 

t ilinliilBir.Hlvw revinsmlMltltef 
H-lWirii ih*- FmlnSHiira ihirli.q 
n iii-rhui <ir r.n-lil «ii*»v.tli and 
■levniopni'int of Hi* Uupjit- 
inwit. 

tn Hie fill lire, the lie. id nf 
lln|i,irlii"-ni will In- niinulnta.l 
(in a rut , 1 llun ■'-■via Inr .1 nerl.ul 


Wlinni ul'I'Jii .ii inn*. ■> , ii'-i.ini 

Kii'a 'rut, limn imvN ror .■ tierliul wllh a curriculum vim- unit ini> 

<»f nc .1 levs than three vents. names .mil addfise* ot linen 

xnH ihn (iirri-unil ni.,.1 hant. — . - 


Candidates nnwt have Intrr- 
oata In Fruiich liixiiliitintis. 
pnlitlra and smlrtv- nmi ba 
nbte tn learh In Ireiuli •*■■ tn 
final year Ituniiiua level. 

AlHinlllliwellt will he lu-tdn nn 
Ihn first lining uf Iiiu t-iilvi-r- 
eiiy l.cciurer a- ale- p- f 

nuimin plus fhrriiiniil p-ivnu'iita 
V wlili K.b.H.t'. U.li H.», 

t 'uriher p.miculns m.iv he 
Allied I r,(l 1 1 the lleijIvli.W, 
Tlte New IHilU’Tsiiy ol 1 'Inter. 
Culer.ilno. Nnrihtni tn-l.ili'l. 
•iUolltili rrlcn-new 75 '-Mi. U* 
Wlinni ai'I'H. .illnni. Ii-hi-tlmr 
wllh a curriculum vll.ie .mil ih" 


anrt lhu sur.L-Pvsflil njiiillLanl. 
will. In •liro inur*n. ljp ev- 
urrtnr! lo aMMiua tills revimn* 
slblllty. 

Appikalhin* hi,' Invllril fTAln 
r. inn Iriu toft wllh -I Ul'lmrulltid 
nl quallllf-Hluiis all. I evrit-rhincu 
npprr.prLllP lo the wort, of llio 
ne|Mirlllli<ni. Wlt'ih Would en- 
nhtn limn In iBarl-sr-m ,‘frec* 
llvMv lhe n'fliujiisIhlMllt'X llie 
pud. as w*U US *'■ lil.llHt.IIO 
and in enl-niiri- tin- vl.iiiiUon 
ul Hie Iln|i.irll>ivn*. 

The nalarv will *»? within 
iln. nrofcs.duii.'l Tonne -inj will 
ha not loss than E6.10-’) per 
diinuin. mu" S !•' ilirpsiinM 
navmi'Ut. with 1* I S. stiimran* 
miailuti li'ntflls 1 r-iJacTno 

F.S S.U. nn Lsl April i‘'7.T 1 . 

Inlcresti-'t r-Hldldal'-S ‘ire ln- 
vllad tc niu.iln ,1 <*»!■« i»f llie 
luTinvr n-irilLiilara r'-Lillun **> 
the ai,|K.|ii>lilrill (run. Ilia 

Hnlwmfv of a f&As»V ,,ll £ 
«ha?,fe rri 'VmiXici AX )V=i.j; 

Ml. 45*2. and In wlinni apiill* 
cations. In tlio I'lfh' (if « cur- 
riculum Vila**, togpllwr with 
the namna anrt^nndrpMna of 
thren rof erurs ahnuhl ho aeni 
by SOin Mav 1975. 


rofercoj.' flhnbid h- ieiiiin*d. 
uul laLor Ilian -'It. I Muv t"''/!. 


ZAMBIA 

■mi: I’NiVLHKtrY 

Aiuillr.ithitis ,Ui* Wvlli-.i i-.r 
Iha nosl ol ''ti HI.N1HH 1.I.L- 
HttlLTl nr >b( I.UGiDIHH in 
LUlTfA l ION < MjIIu math ■ 
Malhods; in llio ui:i'AH 1 mi:n i 
of 1 : dui a nun amhii.mii* 

flfiimld J.sv'i- u-ind fltsl ilegr.-H 
Wllh iitathtudallri as a I'Hiitl- 
kil tublocl. iraining tu «-4ni*.|. 
lion, oiil.ur . 1 * part ot a llrsi 
dagroa or as a imM-gr-uhiiM 
ceriHiratn, e ■••ivlur.uluatu 
nnautiratmn In educaM->n or 
possibly mathnnaiiLS niul vvtd- 
fcnei- of nuLcesHui x*-v otici-uv 

irhODl Ip-linlng lluuH'llitl eS- 


ruTuni "ii'tl Vogjpjliof wilt 
i* n.i mna <mrt_ nndrppsna oi 


i fer er sshoulif 


TRINIDAD 

and/or lire iiihloUY of ing 
AMEHICA9. Anpl Irani* should 
ba qualified lo teach : 

fl) A course tn Eailrt Amcjl- 
can Iltjtory/wiyt vnoclftc n?r* 
arencn to .Iha lllsfOTV uf IhS 
Caribbean.. Latin anil Control 
American aialrs ; for example, 
Colombia nnd Vonrruola. 

(2 * History r aursrt in tti a 

rttf ajssirih"! 

a ivtorv of North Amerlc* ina 
ins da. 

nfVsSon t** a TT^2D."04 per 

^.7-Hl b V™« u 7 £ f£! 
Staling- — -TTSd .KtY - 
lihad accammodatlon vrlll ba let 
by iha Unlvonliv, nl . ■ isntal 
of to per ■ ont of salary- l*- 
Low over, the staff mi-mb'-r 

S rovMes ill own act 01 m" orto- 
lan. ho will be paid a hoiuain 
aiTownnc* ol 30 ,uer cent or 
Ms ponslufulda salary. 

□eta He A application* (six 
-vintes 1 mcluduig a eurtirulum 
vltse and nainina ihrae ref* 
nrces should bo sohl a* Boon 
a* paaslblu la lh« 9wHtW. 
University of thejvert mme*. 
SI. AUflUSlln". Trlnldjil Fur- 
ther particulars fur iW* po* 1 
will ho nonl id all applicants. 


ZAMBIA 

THE LNlVHnGITY 
An pile a Hans Brotnvllpil for , 

}VnRnnl n ot F.lucatlDn. Ti 1 “JL 0 !* 

Ill lfbihrt^thip. Proy^tj* wa«; 
Ing •'xpcrfcnv.e Is tiaauniiai arid 
iniietlnitm rl ti-arU’nii m Afrt- 
i-a will bj- an "‘)v" n i«ne. - 
nnre vvfll he nlven l* jyjJj 
L-anfs with le-irfilnn oMieriwice 
in . L'1A«lf’< Tllon 0 * 1*1 1 ■'’eh'Stf:. 
ino. Halarv Kfth-s .' Jf-Vfl'f 


curniwatu. “ 
nusuiiratlnn in enucaM->n or 
poMlldy ni.vthtinsiits aiul vvld- 
onei- of rulcmhu* *»ioti 0 .uv 
fhool teach Ing liudvlim j-s- 
pirtancc with Ibu new m.iihe- 
fnatlra currlruia I>|iprii*ii«(' of 
teacher trulning Is. ii'.s'rjiii". 
rb Is prevTnUs lea. I, Ins experi- 
ence In Africa. 

Halarv arolrs: *ai KT-'iH'i *0 
Ko.odO prr miniitn i (hi 
K4.0CKI to JCA.-WO i*r annum, 
(fii slarilno anuals KL.flT.* ilia 


Hrltlah (Savvrniiunt iis'r *uijiln- 
■ ment salary In r.inoo f.TI* to 
COM per Rnnum * vrrHiiq 1 Jnr 


a married appnlnic* nr' hi- r .7S 
par annum faierilngi for J 


sUigle nppolnice nt Bonlor K 01 - 
turer level onn provide children ■ 
edncallon adlowsncr* anil niill- 


d ay ' vf*U p 3 jMOai Th& Supp*f- 
nieniallon Is unlikely In Apply 

K en unmafried nppalni on at 
cturer level. ■ Siipplotii«nlB- 
lion mu are under roilawi 
nwr rales will apply from Annl 
1. J97a. Family loq-igru .. 
various Allowances* sutjeran- 
nuailun and m-nlicnl dn 
•chumci: reguJ^r nvt-rscai 

leave. 

Dotsllid aniiilratlnn* • two 
copleat. IncJiiiUnq a corrlcu'itm 
vine and nan. in a ihrm- reitr- 
eea. should be irni bv ' ntrmoil. 
nof later than >I-'V 2«. 

! o the nugmrar. riHvorsMv of 
:unUs. F-q. Bov ,7*1?;' 
Lusaka, ZimWa. Annllr.infa 
raaldant in I*n11rit Kt*iq*fnm 
Should also send nn*> rupy rn 
inter-Untvcrsliy c«*unr« ‘in- 
91 Toltenhflin Court ilotrt. 
London Tv'Ll* ADT. ru«i'»r 
particulars m.iv hr ntjiatnad 
fro 1,1 alllier adoi'-ss. 


ZAMBIA 

THE UNlVtmillY 

1 loW . rtMUTTlfcll in 
BNCH tn Hlf Dei4(WMl 

SiTr 4BL.,Ji"37at"'- 

SS!it. ,M iM *?• S-aSi'; 


l^, n fflrsr , -.-s£'|. n aYS 

ESSHg . 

1*1 jm immerrivd siHMfA 1 ” 0 .2* Elx, rot”s Will ai-ni 

sir" 

c a* oid -VchcH'rs; (-ma.Tr over- * n“iail"fl ruMIcri 

ail „itc 4 tiui» (3 roplse*. ’Inriurtlno « 

Its sas .vm 


illy - loach ina and ir-srarrh. 
fncturtlnq puPhflHftns. hnow; 
lodge of rnrdtrn wf Hinds *>r . . 

language tAKhtas nAH bn «n 
assatr n i.Jirs will. In* Hide- 
(nnchlnn end currh-uinm ■ijMjj* 
ppuienl tn Ihn imnrigiw 
Inu tn me dixirre H -V **‘lh 
Fducnitan mut - 1 ‘vlsiron lhe 
School uf Crtarnllnn lu 'li-verop 
e aeun.i renNirrh nn * i--i>*' 

STpouAt*’ pmur.im-w, . m «n* 

Ffeld of innpiugn u-niTitnq. 

_ B.ilarv st-iL'-t .'indvr f-:S '*"{.• 

Pnitounr. h i .■l' 1 ' ' til kT 'W 

« ur annum : S*»nf*,r l ,,|,l8 'h 
n.B«l in Kfl Flirt nor a'lriiici. 

■ Cl sterling i mi:, is hi. 51*. 
lhe Orufali nravriinnvi.imAV 

aunplpni*ni ea^rtvs hi ronna . 

yijflf.l »n Cl.i 5j &*'C nwnn.,1':,* 
rots rllna« for ,»arvfcil AWHilni- 
flea uf £711 ro t®w inr uH*ntftl 
(Btorilnn> for Jwil" stmilffwi 
(Mnrninily «f nil Ml' And ;.■ • ' 
p in v Ido . r^lron's (Mi'rdi'W 
uiowsivn and .h(»i|.wv *#5 
li.nsniT***' Kui'Pirm * nMilou r.iirt 
era cuw*nily umler 
n™ ral* 1 * will ai'iilv mW i'i 

K&.L ""sJguuTfSU^ i. 

^“ueiall-fl RijM1rR"A*i; •'IfB- ■ 
Mills a t . Tnrninlno it * '’ffiCl! 1 .,’' . 
vltno anil unmlnn •Hr-v> tvfft«*s, „ . 


flk^ ^amW?. Afinllrants ;ro»U 


Iriendun • 
re ara ham J,UM J*"PAi:*A5r' 





THE TIMES HIGHER EDUCATION SHIM* Hi ftll-I NT 2 .s'?| 


Universities 

continued 

WARWICK 

III! 1 "'III IIKI I *. 

• i i '' III :->! I Jl 1 IN r || || 

- « II Mf.l 

\|||.II' ,ii, ilK lli'il l,.r 

J I • ■ III.'-* Iil|i In II-..- Ili'il.llt 

in'-lil HI < -III ii I'lll i*f .Sill 

»»•!• ._i»ii I. i'iii im iniiiiii-i 

I' 1 / ■ -^|I,|||| (Ills IMIIMIuI III 

Air, .nr.i i-| r ill -ill" 

V III I- < .i l-.l.ll l-l ||,i. II., 
ii.ii ini'Hi u -il !•> i- ii l ,n IK.* in 

l|i" -ai ■ ,i» i>i iliiiiniii.il r liin- 
llllll-l MH1I" kill I -.1,11 |' i-n'ii 

rii.-i.iui, .imim.'.iI iiili-l I1|i i a ti< -i 
.ii..* inin.. ii. .H .mill-. I . (mil j I 

i.ir.iii ii-ni I.,. -.viEiiiii 1 ( 1-0 uni 
l"iii cuiiii-. m Hi" i ,-Liiirii 
V -il" I.J.IMI III 1 l.ll'lli Lir>| 

.Hinni'i iiEhs Mir«- >in iiil ii.n . 

I*i* | i||ra 

AiikIIi .iili'ii Emii.x .mil inr. 
"■• r ii iril' ii'-i/-. in i v Mi 

'■Ill'll I r l'l> i 1l|" .till -]nli 

Ill-Ill II F .' 1 . I Hill |,|1 V >■( ll.ll- 

•v'- 1 l HW 'I! 1 1'. I IM VA I 
■llliillilK Hi I H„ .iK . \ 7. r . 

1 t'l-M.-i rl.il'- |..r fi'i I'liil nl 

II '■■) h ill ill i • It J ,nl M.ii. 


Fellowships and 
Studentships 


sum I l.v, Ml* TON 

. nil rrmmsiiv 

Al III I A III -II IIK.IMI 


111 Ml nil AI 1.111*1.. 1 1 KIN i 

iniii ' ii ik i- "i. iiu im i- .rii.ii i-i |,i 
Hu" r in 1 1 uliuii i-i iin' iiri, 
.-,-"ill..iiilliMH M|, In ,|| >1, IhihI 

I'.-lil {'illilli l|i Hi,, l.millli-, 
■■I I 'lili .llli'H .iliil Mi-ill. Ii," 

' .ii . 11 * 1 . 1 1 , , .liinilil li.li,' 

*"'l*"i ■ ■ 'I r - i- In I,, I 

"til- i ii-iii i- ni i n||ii min, ■ "t ii,|_ 
All , , , l .I||l, I li" , ,ilt. il,!,, ,|.- 

?■■'■>» "I" I'l I'l'.ll',! 1 1" | 

H'll"ll.l ... i . II till i-i |,i lill.lllll, 
llilM’l tlli'l |»l'| il Jlr .• 

A|i'illi -i i Ii.ii-. iiIi lii,| ,, in 1 1 , hi . 
In liiiliii , ii.ii- ■■>., "Hi, -i i, i||. (i,,. 
n.iiin-^ m li,-,. |,-ia'j..,.i "i i.iii,- 

VV •''V 1 A I > II. 

' .‘'"'.'••'•■lit. S'liilli,iiii|ii.ni 

Sil*' ■ -II iifaini Hln. ii i li,i il- "i 
i. mil in .ii h ,. ,,i l |.,|,„. 1 | , 

*•' •l.'V J1. I'i'I'i. IMP. m> 

■llilil • I I'l . Ill 1- |„| ; , II nils 


AllhJRDKKN 
INK L'NIVKItSI I V 
l>i I'Altl \ii:ht Ol 

IHlI It ,|l|rj|l1 ilfp InVllH'l till 
'I" !. s ir I I’nil (ii , lain, in* 

III S.I.AHC.II ,s I nnn.-n HUN'S III 

if" final siix.ioi.oc; V 

sin:r,\i. ,vn i iiiei ii’oi <ii ; v 

I'iii!' .ilium Iriim ia,-r-iiin* 
-.illli -inv tpi-ilAl Inl.Ti'sl will 

■ c ,m»lili-roil. Ini' 

.Mi n in iimfi-r i-i ii !■ in .■ y Ijo glvi-ii 
■«' mu'll' mill Win vylbll In wort 

.ik|,i-i i ni Tin- i riuih- 

J.iii'l, .irnJ lil. mil -< nl S> Cli-uul 


MANCHESTER 

lill iinivi.ksuv ni 

MANt'IJl S'l KW INHIII l.i II’. 
«>l Ri.ILNCF! AMD 
I ICIINMI m,\' 

. i , IIY*tit:s mi 

.! lipHI. Alien 

M l III N I SlilVH IN tl.XITl.h 
mcirNnixjiiv 

iii si. \ift . ii .sn'UKNisiiina 

■up -ivail.itil" fui work nn j 
V. iiir-li ni pr. ilili'int canncili',1 

W 'I}' lit Ills laf fibres Jill) 

lr- title nr wlili iin> 
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Polytechnics 


Courses 


post experience 
diploma in 
educational 
technology 
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*»t»Uitf.Ti*nl. 

■ June M n«M! full limr 'ncallcg* ilud^inj of 
,Wi flfsaurtftf tnl Smxes »r -1 <i«v jn ig * -id protein? i 
pi'««4 n'frlii lurn log iik lagai. 
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dundee college 
of technology 



ABERDEEN 

Roarer GORDON S 
INSTITUTE OF 
TECHNOLOGY 


Scott .Sutherland School' of Architecture! 

lECfURER 

• . ' ■ V . '! • : m' • i : ' 

ARCHITECTURE ; 

h nraciico, IBBC fling or 

^efy anej^prog regal v .e 


Ulster College 



Incrnasa in student numbers and turther develop- 
ments in Degree, Diploma find Professional Courses 
create the following vacancies : — 

FACULTY OF BUSINESS 
ADMINISTRATION 
Principal Lecturer — Business 
Planning/Policy 

To co-ordinate and develop proposed degree In 

Accounting. 

Principal Lecturer — Financial 
Accounting/Financial Analysis 

To teach on final level Professional Accountancy 
coiir&ee and act as organiser and occasional leo- 
turar io seminars Rnd conferences on accountancy 
and taxation topics lu Northern Ireland accountants 
and industrialists in the major growth area of 
Accountancy and Business Education. 

Appropriate Degree and/or Professional Accoun- 
tancy qualification wllh teaching and research or 
Business experience desirable. 

FACULTY OF SOCIAL AND 
HEALTH SCIENCES 
Lecturer ll/Senlor Lecturer — 
Psychology of Language 

Tu leach and develop elements of a proposed BSc 
Speech Therapy and other courses requiring 
Psychology of Language. 

FACULTY OF TECHNOLOGY 
Lecturer 11/Senior Lecturer — 

Civil Engineering Construction 
& Materials 

Applicants should have had experience on civil 
engineering contracts either with conlractors or 
consulting engineers and have a sound knowledge 
of the methods and procedures adopted, and the 
malarial and equipment used. 

Lecturer 11/Senior Lecturer — 

Fluid Mechanics 

Graduate or Chartered Engineer wllh primary 
interest in hydrodynamics, model analysts and 
design of hydraulic structures and systems. Experi- 
ence in taaching at degree level preferred. 


Northern Ireland 
Polytechnic 

Lecturer 11/Senior Lecturer — 
Building Services 

Applicants should be graduates or professionally 
qualified and have a principal inlerest In electrical 
services and lighting, and be able to relate Ihis Io 
engineering services associated with modern build- 
ings and their construction. 

LIBRARY SERVICE 

Head of Educational 
Technology Unit 
(Principal Lecturer Scale) 1 

This nsw appointment is within the Library Service 
and will bB concerned wilh the development, pro- 
duction and exploitation of all educational-techno- 
logical aldB lo teaching and learning within 
the Polytechnic. 

Applicants should have good academic qualifica- 
tions, experience of educational technology service 
and ability to manage a diverse group of staff. 

SALARY SCALES : 

Principal £5,001-£5,613 (Work bar) 

Lecturer — £6,429 

Lecturer 11/ £2,670.£4,206 (Efficiency 

Senior Lecturer bar)— £5,010 (Work bar) 

—£5,412 

For Lecturer ll/Senior Lecturer posts starting 
salary may be at any point on the scale. Normally 
this would be within E2.870-E4.206 but for persons 
of appropriate qualifications and experience this 
can be at a higher point. 

Alt scales are subject to an additional £229 
threshold payment and are under review will! 'elleV 
from 1 April. 1975, 

The Polytechnic occupies a semi-rural position on 
a 114-acre campus overlooking the sea at Jordans- 
* w a n, A p ^ ieasant and quiet residential area. There 
P n I~®, °* aa3iatanCQ with removal expenses. 
™ particulars and application forms, which 
must be returned by May 19. may be obtained by 
telephoning Whileabbey 85131, ext. 2243 or by 
writing to ; — ’ 


The Establishment Officer, Ulster College 
The Northern Ireland Pbly technic 
Newtownabbey, Co. Antrim, BT37 OQB 



GLASGOW 
COLLEGE OI 


technology 


PdbT-L invl ' fld • f '° m Quallllao Mrs on* lor lha 

SENIOR LECTURERS 

BIOLQGY • BUSINESS ECONOMICS 
INSURANCE ■ MECHANICAL ENGINEERING 

SENIOR LECTURER 
OR LECTURER 

. ELECTRICAL OR ELECTRONIC^ ENGINEERING 



LECTURERS 


■ BIOCHEMISTRY (CLINICAL : CHEMISTRY) - BIOLOGY 

OFFICE and SECRETARIAL STUDIES "- PUaL(C .ADMIN- 
ISTRATION ■ LAW - OAGANiC CHEMiSTFtY IN- 
SURANCE ■ BANKING : ACCOUNTING .‘ MARKET- 
ING communication studies • psychology 

NURSING STUDIES • BUSINESS POLICY'. LAN-' 
G U AG F.S— German and supporting tangiifage ! r SOCIAL 
ADMINISTRATION (Sociology ■, MANPOWER STUDIES 


GLASGOW 
COLLEGE OF 
TECHNOLOGY 


SENIOR LECTURER 

Scrq’l . l o '^ 1 1 ?,r fH^'ieering r« undertake course 

couS lp l ls,bih, i° s 111 * maritime studios degree 

with a 0 hmL i \!!«, C 'i dl i SC,Rllnary and a Pcson Is sought' 
wncefned m R | k n^ V f B ^ le yr fntoarntlng a teem 
and SnntSlS b,,sIlie «s studies, mnnaBCnient 

—«S%sss!Mr3iaa^ ibe m “" ae " 

lb * rl “- ja , P>“* ««*«W 
fron! IC KL 0n ^? a r widfnin mav be ebtfllrted 

10 days n of sbOMl^ be murne? 4 wltbfn 

Malays ot tlic appearance of tills advertisement. 


POLYTECHNIC HUDDERSFIEI-D 

::Sas|asj^ss 

- PYn arn, 9®' As well aq. lecturing < 

nvolved K ^Pholnled woiild . i 

• lion d f ' Kh nrf h ^^2°! 0n A development,' dnd admlnlati 

; .APRlicahls ahdiUld-. vl-i-K ' : ; . 
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Polytechnics continued 


Ulster College |H Northern Ireland 
bEH Polytechnic 


Apphcatlo 03 arn invited for the poet of 


DEAN 


of the 


FACULTY OF THE ARTS 


SALARY £8400 


+£229 Threshold (updej’ review) 


The Dean will be responsible for Ihe academic leader- 
ohlp of a faculty which Includes five Art and Design 


ship of a faculty which Includes five Art and Design 
Schools and three Humanities Schools. lie work 
embraoes four C.N.A.A. degree courses In Art and 
Design and developing post-graduate studies. B 
C.N.A.A. Combined Human! lies degree (including 
English. History, Philosophy, Politics and ^ Modern 
Languages), the general studies work throughout Ihe 
polytechnic and a growing programme In Music and 
Drams. 


Applicants should be well-qualified experienced 
graduates in an appropriate discipline who are able 
to make a significant contribution In teaching, re- 
search and course development. 


NOTE: The .Polytechnic Is creating a limited number 
of PROFESSORSHIPS and the successful candidate 


will be eligible for such an appointment on a personal 
basis. 


The Polytechnic occupies a seml-rural position on a 
114 acre campus overlooking the sea at Jordanstown, 
a pleasant and quiet residential area. There is a 
scheme of assistance with removal expenses. 


Further partldularB and application forms which must 
be returned by May 10 may be obtained by telephon- 
ing Wh[tpabbey 65131 ext. 2243 or by writing Io:— 


The Establishment Officer, Ulster College, 
The Northern Ireland Polytechnic, 
Newtownabbey, Co. Antrim, BT 37 OQB 


Theltolyteclimc 

ofNorthLondm 


of Economic - 
rimistrative Studies 


and Mansgraent Studies. 


Head of Department of 

ManaBement Studies-^Orade TV . . 

'iSaHnn-iTrt for the Headship of the Department 


promotion. .“5* fcwSlivV 11 


new' VndexisHng’ .course's within a developing faculty; 
Ualson with outside orgBnizaUons and ui acdvc role fn th 
encouragement of research and consultancy. 


/'nurses in the Department range from long-term 
edScatfolSl courses to short-skflU training courses 


offered on a full-time, part-time and evening ba 8 ' 8 - 
Annllcants must have relevant professional or academic 
□uaHHcadons Tliey must also have held responsible 
poslU ons t n^achl ng or Industrial training, and have had 
substantial managerial experience. 


courses ror inuuaujr, “ * . 

Salary scale : £5,712-£6.480 per annum and London 
Allowance of £351 and Threshold payments. 

AppUcatJon forms and further details may b SSj5j. ned tTiM 

fte Establishment Ofncer. lhe Poly echoic or Norm^ 

London^ Prince of Wales Road. NW5 3 LB (01-485 Din, 
AppUcatipns should be returned by 19th May. 197- 1 ?. 


4UNEJBRLAND 



Re-advertlsement 

SUNDERLAND POLYTECHNIC 
FACULTY OF ART & DESIGN 


11 Dean of the Faculty 


iiiSiiiiiiHfi* 

; POLYT*i.gHNIC 


of Art & Design 


: Selary t’c fee.SOO ^under revlew), P lu ® ,hr ®f ^ P F SSl 

• The Faculty^of Art : md Design 8 on j Educa iIon. 

i a ssar ; . - 

I- -''SMtlS'fett'BSarl oegroe «l 

\ 7 Poal-Degres level.- 

. Polylechnib, -QhOstef Road. Sunderland Tyne ^ 

; - .SRI . gSD,' dnf, eftould be returned as soon us poasiDie. 

t .. - il.:* y’£ .'-I • .'.""-iP-. • - — ■ 


Ulster College |B1 Northern Ireland 
h3l Polytechnic 


The Polytechnic Is creeling a limited numbei of 

PROFESSORSHIPS 


In which academic leadership, Including leaching, 
course development and research will be emphasized. 
Successful applicants for the posts listed below will be 
eligible. 

The poets, which are as 


DIRECTOR OF STUDIES 


arise from the receni promotion ol existing holders to 
Dean of Faculty and the development of Ihis new in- 
stitution to meet Its continued growth. 

Salary Scale £6,270-£7,559 
plus £229 Threshold (under review) 
Appointments may be made at any point In the scale. 
Applicants should be capable ol making a significant 
contribution lo the academic work ol ihe poly echnic 
In leaching, research and course development. They 
should have high qualifications and a special interest 
In one or other ol Ihe main activities of Ihe School. 


FACULTY OF BUSINESS 
ADMINISTRATION 


SCHOOL OF BUSINESS STUDIES 

The work Includes C.N.AA. sandwich and parl-lLme 
degrees end Higher National Diploma nrul Cerlillcalo 
courses, and contributions to existing end proposed 
degree courses in olhei schools. A wide r anB« of 
research projects have boon set up. and future plan- 
ning also" Includes, n Master s Degree In Business 
Administration. 


FACULTY OF SOCIAL AND 
HEALTH SCIENCES 


SCHOOL OF BEHAVIOURAL 

The School embraces divisions ol Psychology. Speech 
Therapy and Vocational Guidance, h makes a major 
contribution lo the Faculty's full-time CM.A.A. degrees 
in Social Science. Social Work and Social^ Administra- 


tion. is developing a new Psychology option on a 
sandwich basis, and a new degree in Speech Therapy, 


eandwloh basis,' and a new degree in Speech ™®|\®PY* 
and offers s range of diploma courses In various 
aspects of vocational guidance as well as contributing 
to many other courses throughout the polytechnic. 

SCHOOL OF SOCIAL STUDIES 

The School has divisions of Sociology. Social Work. 
Social Administration and Youth and Community Work. 
It embraces pure and applied studies In a wide range 
Kgree and diploma, full-tlms and pert-t me courses 
within the School and contributes widely to other 
polytechnic courses. 


FACULTY OF TECHNOLOGY 

SCHOOL OF MECHANICAL & 
INDUSTRIAL ENGINEERING 


The School provides courses at degree dlptamii i |nd 
certificate level. Including a new C.N.A.A. sandwich 


degree In Engineering (In association wllh 
School), and new diplomas In Mechanical and Pro- 


duction Engineering. Part-time degrees, the develop- 
ment of T.E.C. Higher Diploma courses and poet- 
graduate courses are planned. There ts already a flood 
tradition of research. 


SCHOOL OF CIVIL 

Lesion ^EB^^d lo the establishing oj this i new 


& sepam I* ^"^ 00 , 5f Bunding. A 
proposed new C.N.A.A. sandwich degie* In Civil 
Engineering Is to start In September, and there la a 


ranae f of diploma and oeiilfla^ courses with conin- 
butlons to other Schools. There grown g involve- 

ment in consultancy and research w,, h'n the School. 
The Polytechnic occupies a seml-rural position on a 
114 acre campus overlooking the sea at Jordanatown, 
a pleasant and quiet residential area. There is a 
schema of assistance with removal expenses. 

Further particulars and application which muirt 

be relumed by May 19 may be obtained by telephoning 
Whileabbey 65131 bxt 2243 or by writing to:— 

The Establishment Officer, Ulster College, 
The Northern Ireland Polytechnic, 
Newtownabbey, Co. Antrim. BT 37 OQB 


NEWCASTLE UPON TYNE POLYTECHNIC 


SENIOR FACULTY 
ASSISTANT 


£2,838-£3,l 1 1 


□onnirori tn take charge of the Science and Technology 

££& as . 


upon Tyne. "NE1 8S1. 


The Hatfield 
Polytechnic 


Principal 
Lecturer in 


SOCIAL 

WORK 


The successful candi- 
date will be Head of the 
Social Work Academic 
Group of live lecturers 
and as such will be ex- 
pected to play a leading 
pari In the further deve- 
lopment of social work 
studies in the Polytech- 
nic including the moun- 
ting of a revi30d scheme 
for Ihe Applied Social 
Studies degree in Sep- 
tember 1978. 

Applicants are Invited to 
visit Ihe Polytechnic. 
Salary Scale: C5.001- 

£6.429 Plus threshold 
£229.68 and Local 
Weighting £141.00. 
Application lorm and 
further details from the 
Slatting Officer, The 
Hatfield Polyle clinic, ,PO 
Box 1QD. Hatfield, Herts. 
ALIO 9AB. or telephone 
Mrs S. Albius. Hatfield 
68100. ext. 300. 

Closing Dole: 2nd Juno. 
1975. 

I Please quote i«l: 675. 


BRIGHTON 

POLYTECHNIC 

FACULTY 
OF ART 
AND DESIGN 



TWO LECTURERS I or II 


required for Omuriiiitni i'l Tinea- 
Dinun-jiunol ’ «uiJ FmiiiJallcn 
Studies primarily i" leueli in new- 

course lit Wood, 
Moist, Ceramist uni l*lu-,i.in. 

(a) In Materials. svilli eo- 
orslinnlinu !>■'* fcclvceu live 
Tour nmiii sobirels 
lb) in Cenitiies. 


Appticanu Uiould be pmfess inn- 
ally iixpericuced and ruvsev- a^od | 
academia quBliTicilinm. 

Salary Scales : 

Lecturer I LI.BW-t3.613 
Lecturer II U.b70-£*.47«> with 
possibility of transfer eventually 

to senior lecturer scale living 

to £5,113. All «caha subject to 
thraJhoM addition of 1219 p.a. 
Initial appoinlmenta nuiy be In 
ellliar scale. depending nn 
quail ({cat Ions and aijiarience . of 
auccesiful applicant!. 

Further particulars and applica- 
tion forma (please quote .SI/') 
obtainable from . the Bursar, 
Brighton Polytechnic. MouNe- 
coomb. Brighton, BhTZ IG), Tel. 
0273 67304. Cl riling dale 23rd 
May. 1*75- 


SRIGHT0N 

THE HOLVTECHNIC 


HMD 0 nw5t P M<KY ,BNT ° F 


Application a are Invllodfor 
la post which _ wlLI bee orii a 


? p?i: 

App] Iranis ihculd hr- phar- 
nuclsta with esienslva icacli- 
lnp eaperlence. 

B alary Scale Ora J" VI, 
Efi.flil to C’f.lK-'J Plus ihrea- 
fiofd payment i £220 1 suhlect 

^/SrthnT'Tiorilculara and annll- 
cation fopna- inleaga oiigta 

iu>4aA fesrpoWchi* 

KmyleecopniB. 

ntoitag data. 30 May. l'-‘70. 


- - MANCHESTER 


MANCHUSIXR POLVTE CLINIC 
rACU^OrM^AOEMCtTT 


sEN iswr' ; 


k Vl.SWn' dm 

T National Diplopia, 
[on^ Cs-rtif lento .snd . 


if • uouraei ■ fldminia- 
Ihe Douartmanl or. 
cy and_ihf. Oppoyt’ 


|;u_ciuty _ i 


icy and iho Drtport" 
lualneas BtudLoa In iha 
»T Maitaoomeni and 



nil Id ale* should tuvo at 
lit a nood lionnnrs rtegrpu or 
aulualpnl prqfcssianul uuaIIU- 
a lion in aweyent area, 
ould navi) lio.a_ r'-toupiU 


should fmvrt ’Jfip.r'aovuni buer- 
npsi. commi-reliil or Indusimi 

pewf’aifin 

toscnbiq • duller ... j 


iiraonle wUJ lip made 
Laeiitrar.'LAcmrar 
Oendlnn upon quallili 


; Senior Loctu 
.oio i tan— ■ 
=cr U ca.670 


t5..1ia. LDUtnrcr jl i2.610- 

a brw«v f ®ite 

iend a; aelf rnmgfM 
lechnlc. Lower _prmo{id 81 rm. 


THAMES POLYTECHNIC 




SCHOOL OF ARCHITECTURE 


LANDSCAPE AND DESIGN 


Tha School nf Aietiliatnn*. 
situated al HammeiBmiili, ia the 
London conlre *« Landscape 
Archlteciuia oducalion Full and 
part-time courses lead W Poly 
technic Dlplomnii and pratoa- 
alonal memberahlp ol tna i n *u- 
tula ol UndBCOpa Atchitecta. Tnn 


E lannlng ol a riegroe courae haa 
eoun. 


begun. 

The School aeeha * Hutotian. 


prelstably with a roaeaich dagioa 
and leaching wpoilanco. lo plan 


and teach counoa In tandicnps | 
and detlgn history, Including iho 
hlsloiy or Ideas, to landscape 
and arohlloclura student* and 
to be prepared to super vise 
research i m dents loading for 
higher degrees. 


The appoint men> will b* made 
wllh eltect from 1 Scpieinber, 
1fl76, al Senior LBSOTi Qiste 
Salary Scale : E4.208-iS,Q10 

fbarJ-£S,4tS plus £3S1 London 
allowance and payments under 
ihe threshold agreement, cur- 
ronlly S22B 6B par ennum. 

Furtbsr particulars and form of 
j application may be ohlelncd worn 


tfia Seoralary. Th«m«» PdIj- 
technlo, Wellluglon Slreal, Lon- 
don, 6818 «PP. >o w, ' om M eo P‘ 


plated opp Hca II ona aftould be 
returned by 13 Waf- 1875. 


sRism. 

IIII’. 1 'iiLl in:»lMli* , 




A.I -A '.OH N I t Nr 1.A Nil H S.n N*:r. 
■ •ItlNCII'Al. ifr-l'HUHS IN 


Tt'raVmiN rAN';v 
1-2 1'tlMSi 


Aptillc-inis miM h-i»^ Urn jn|' 
inuing qu.vitfl'.atlr'nv anil i»«-r t- 


4 n Post ltcf. Nu. LSI lit. A 
nood.occountlna or umrr rrle- 


fjaod . nccouritlnn or niiwr ' rele- 
vant deurr-r and. ur.-fi'rjitjy. a 
profreeloiiiil ncjounlatii j Wjl 
Heat ion . E*neri»' f ■' u ' ‘ V5S! *h8 
at dnuroo lnvol el a untvnialiy 
or poTvtcdmic- A u "?,i ,. r fn5/ 
of Bii'Otcti In «iiaun»lnu jnd/ 


w ttP9A. , Te i Taff!W I . 

prof4Mlen.il gecuuBtanrsp ..quail 


rdffwle nn I nc< o un if ' ir ¥ . nu a it- 
Italian end. pij-lrranlv. » 
! egn>e. Ongd prprrssmrni ev ; 


UDqrvB. Lilian uiunoom....- -- 

pt-rt'ince with a ldrtt p 

B r f-min Tall Is . Uvliorl- 


chorterod arcouniaah. Ks»|it>rl- 
Sn?0 of IMChbn chnrcrod 

accountant alU'lt-mt l'»r _"S5i‘ 

tuts exainliraltana aijd/of ’ 
lice In the tralnlno dupattinnnl 


^^Sa^unata appltrant. 

■nuat bo able to show *uctrii- 
nil experience t or qnjanlsjno 




laorw of ■ second quallftcatlana 


io or a second duayflcetlaiu 
i experience in induaUy or 
'sslorwl practice is man- 


IF ECONOMICS 






LEtinmt 

*B£| 


mmJ& s; 


ftTNIOH JLEQ* -~ 


5tureh il'.sjOJiqn ue& 


a*** 

V f£CTL*BRR.IJJ 






E i loach Common Law sub- 
I particularly T?f*» - c C°S • 
aiiiull anal Law ond^or B-L”, 
to Sagtco and pro foistpnar iW* 


caurars. 


feat. '.■“ETo.is 


■ -itiuhc-r comraenflnt 


Ariurar Craft *• 


omfSouflnu. minry fdr 




MANCHESTER ' 

MANCirESTEH POl.VlT.MlNIU 
JOHN 0P 




ihnulA ho wall- : 


Ith -arnrop 1 

S porirnco ii 
r. or tern 


rai tjcHinrca, loviuiu^ 

dpHato oost-oraaUJie 


Bubltci*. B.ac.(Hunour«i. 
fa olcat srtoncua, • and.-. 
MTf.Blol. courses. 

_ Saiarv ..Scale ™ 


Secretary. Mancht-a 
icchnlc, Lowor Ormr 
Mnndii'Btur. Min VI 


i cheater Ml" ■'-*** 















Polytechnics 

continued 

oxi-mtu 

ini i-iii vii.iiinu: 

1*1 I 'All I. Ml mi 01 
ai«:in iik.iuiik 
<\ iuni< .ill ■!! ii .in- Invllnrl for 

■ ini ..i i.li.i uih.h-hi:niii» 

l.ll.llillllf In llt.HKIN 
M K 1 1 Ull I 1 1. J . I'.TI l-F.. I .ill ifi- 

K.». 1 1 . 

I urllu-r i .irllijiil.ira nnil n|i- 
iilUuiiun Inniii 'friim Hi-.iiJ of 
lll'lil. i.( rtrchliormrii. Oxford 
iMyn.imii, iixld rd. «1X3 um>. 

PLYMOUTH 

i'i.ymiihi ii i»m.% ruciiNfo 
Nl IH >lll. ill 111 IIAVMIIWAL 
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Colleges of Art 
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Chefsoa School of Ari 

Art Dcpartmeat af H™™r*nrtlh College of 

Head of Department 
of Vocational Studies 

: Grade iV : 

D°l»,™*dt of Voca* 

■ ,«£JSg- - 


|.' ::;: Head 




County of South Glamorgan 

CARDIFF COLLEGE OF ART 

DcpnrlmciH nl Three Dimensional Design 

Senior Lecturer— Industrial Design 

S|ierlalftL icsiuuisf billcy fur the tcadilng of Industrial 
Design. 

Applies ms .should he iKademlcttlly qimliffed and possess 
Cinislilct'iihlc Indiisirlul cxpcrlciiL'e In a senior capacity. 
Although touch ini' cx|km1crcc Is nut essential there must be 
u Mmng Interest In design ciluaitlon. 

Salary : £4,206-£S,412 pins Threshold. 

Lecturer Grade U— Workshop Practice 

.Siit-dallst responsibility fur design development in three 
diniensiciual media. 

Applicants should have tronslderohlo Industrial model making 
experience covering all types of model making processes 
nnd materials. 

Sailin' : E2.670-E4.47G, plus Threshold. 

Cl using date for applications fur both posts; Friday, 
lhlh May, 1975. 


Further details and application forms from i 
The Registrar (Ref. THES), Cardiff College of Art, Howard 
Gardens, Cardiff, CF2 ISP. (0222-22202.) 


Inner London Education Authority 
Central School ol Art & Design 
Fine Art Department 

Practising Anlsls of repine who have experience of 
iindcr-gratliinto teaching uru invited to apply for the 
toliowing positions; — 

Lecturer 11-Painting School 

To act us First year Muster. 

Lecturer 11-Sculpture School 

To work as Assistant to the Section Head. 

£2 i G 70-£4 i 476 plus Threshold payments 
( £229.68 p) and London Allowance (£351). 

Application form and further particulars from Senior 
Administrative Officer (FA/ 1.2), Centra] School of 
Art & Design, Snuthumpioii Row, London WC1B 4AP 
COl-m* 182.1). 


Humberside County Council 

Regional College of Art 

COMPLEMENTARY STUDIES INCLUDING 
THE HISTORY OF ART AND DESIGN 

Temporary Lectureship in the 

History of Art and Design 

Applications are Invited for a temporary post aa Lecturer 
V ' n _ History ol Art and Design for ifte academic year 
1975-78. The successful applicant will replace a per- 
manent member of staff on sabbatical leave H 

ft™i 0 a D C £ n ! iG qualifications and teaching experience 
•"SK ,a i l . or poa, i which will Involve a fiubatan- 
wrth two^nnu'S 10 lhe CNAA tutorial programme together 

^0c!r«eW TlnUT ra " B oand ' da,M 

payments LeClUrBr " Sca '® E2 - 670 E4 '‘ ,7a P>“3 threshold 

»tt2i h /, 8 n»i de A al !? and ? ppl ' Ca,ion form from tha Registrar. 
Hunlbwllde. 886 ° f Ar1, w,,berfQrca D rive, Hull, N. 


Colleges of Further Education 


BOLTON INSTITUTE £>F ^TECBN0L0GY~ 
DEPARTMENT OF CIVIL m&m 6 

Applications sre Invited Tor 

(a) lECTlMR GRADE II IN 
IRDMIKCS/IIYDROLOGY 


Colleges of Education 


r BUILDIXG TECHNOLOGY 

flppr }!r rl ^ L ‘ l ,os i*nirtuato studios, -For post (b) 

iJSSonTliXl. 

aml H-N-D's in Civil Enghiearina and RniMlnA. 


paS'taemv ” .> 


Cumbria Education Committee 


Adult Education 
in the English 
Lake District 


Charlotte Mason Collage of Education 1 ‘ 1 
Ambleside, Cumbria LA22 9BB 
Milnthorpe Community College (Secondary School) 
Mdnthorpe, Cumbria LA7 7DD 

Applications are Invited for tha posts of Adult 
Education Tutors In Ihs above two oolieges In 


Cumbria. These new posts (Lecturer Grade ii 
C2.670-E4.478 + threshold) will require persons 
committed to the development of adult education 


and capable of showing Initiative and Imagination 
In devising a service lo meat the, needs of the 
looal communities. 

Separate applications should be submitted By ID 
May. Forms can be obtained, together with further 
details, from the Principals of lhe respective 
collages. 


CHRIST CHURCH COLLEGE CANTERBURY 


P 08 t Of 


PRINCIPAL 


H«-iUlvenlMin t :iil 

wonif?°nn atm i atpI .1'““"“*! . "'Oil and 


nr EnBlaml Coll W of Bdu««lon. Duita; ,o is. Ja” 

1976. or as won aa possible thereafter. Applicants mini be com- 
nu ii i leant members o! lhe Church of Unhand. The vacancy arises 
on lhe retirement of Hie first Principal, the Rev. Dr. F Kn 

Ai^ vvnmnri h 8ra f ,od oll P 8lham/HouBhton Group 5 JEH.07V-l8.5S9. 
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»i Wanted 






the TIMES HIGHER EDUCATION SUPPLEMENT 2.573 


General Vacancies 


Overseas 





THE W1RRINA STADIUM REQUIRES A 

YOUTH DEVELOPMENT 
OFFICER 

(Salary £l,896-£2,493) 

Applications are invited for this exciting unci challeng- 
ing post. 

A Youth Development Officer is needed to liaise with 
voluntary and statutory organisations [schools, youth 
clubs, etc.) ilt developing the extensive range or recrea : 


tional activities in the Wiirinu for young people and 
to work with young people on a 1 non-club basis. 
Although the successful applicant will join the manage- 
ment staff of the Wirrina hc/she will be expected to 
develop close links with other youth workers m the 


We are looking for someone with drive and initiative, 

E referably with youth and community work experience 
ut above all an understanding of and an ability io 
work with young people- 

.Application. forms from: Andrew Giles 

: • * ? 1 ' Wirrina Stadmm 

' ' Bishops Road 

Peterborough 

to be relumed not luter t-liuii 12th May, 1975. 


THE EDWARD JAMES FOUNDATION 


Chief Executive 

, West Dean College ancl Trust Estate 
West Dean, Chichester, Sussex 

Applications are Invited For the newly creat'd post 
of Chief Executive which lias been established In connec- 
tion with the above. 

The person appointed will have overall control of huth 
the College, which is running a scries of restoration and 
craft courses, and the Estate with the assistance of b Direc- 
tor or Studies and an Estate Agent. 

The post Is ail Interesting and challenging one and 
will carry a salary of £6,000 per annum, with a house and 
other emoluments and Is superannuable. 

Applications by letter, marked CONFIDENTIAL, 
should be sent to the address below as soon as possible, 
giving full details of qualifications and experience, to- 
gether with the names of two persons who have agreed 
to act as referees. 

Clerk to the Trustees 

EDWARD JAMES FOUNDATION 
Estate Office. West Dean. Chichester. Sussex 


young graduate 

BLACK IE & SON LTD. require lhe services of a young 
Graduate preferably with a Science ralher lhan an 
Arte datfrtS- lo’ tr'afrf M an Academic Representative. 
Ho/She will visit Unlveisllles. Polytechnics. Colleges 
of Technology and University Booksellers the 

academic lists of Blackie. The Inlernatlonal Textbook 
Co. and certain other publishers. 

Tha. area to be covered is all England Irom Birnijng- 
ISm southwards. Including London and excluding 
East Midlands. 

ThD _* 0 ( Iar , an Excellent opening Into lhe selling 
side of Academic Publishing and could lead also Into 
other publishing departments. 

X* SSrt work on 1st June or b. soon as posalblB. 

— "oMRaE OQG PUBLISHING DIR ECTOR 
. blSckie » s 0 6 nltd bishopbriggs. 
GLASGOW G64 2NZ 


OXFORDSHIRE 



Technical Colleges 


CAMBRIDGE 

ojamdrimbmih ,couw 
OF ARTS AND TflCllNOLOOY 


The British Council 

invites applications for the following posts : 


Director of English Studies (Thailand) 


considerable experience. UK dd» 

Benefits v^tw»s 2 »i nS^'liildreii'R allowances; free acconunodanon ; nt«di ci, l scileiue; 
employJn^ ^portion ..f UK superannuation. Two-year contract, renewable. 75 UO 97 


TEFL Adviser/Lecturer (Pakistan) 


The People’s Open University, Islamabad 

Graduate with experience of TL 7 ,FL and mass media. . UK citizen. 

Sa; 1 ? — Si" P SS°& ; free aecon, mode, Ion i .jjj^ 
scheme. Two-year cnmiacl. 


English Teaching Assistant tCzechoslovakia) 


Kftft e.ul .. leesl one year'., 

^jary^'itcs'^^lllp-^ mimlli (wliieli is udequare fur nornial liviiift uxi'enscsl 

! n em K of ISO Kc. per moml. ; e.,pluy.-,,- por.ion 
of “peraimualinn : medical healment. Dno-vear conlrucl of 9/10 months, renosrahl^ 

Return fares are paid. Local cmiirui'is are guaranteed l»y the British 
Council. .... , , , , 

Please write, briefly staling qualifications and length of anprnpnatv 
ti'cncrionce i quote rtslcvaim reference iiiiidUcj' for itirtiici uetuils unci 
an application form to The British Council (Appointments). 65 Davies 
Su'ucr. Loudon W1Y 2AA. 



Librarians 


M1DDLKEEX 

HAimmv > :ou kui: or 

ia:r:iiNOuatiV ank au« s 

ASSISI ANT I.IURAIIIAN 

un IO iM.oas 

To jci si loim nenmv In 
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lodac of book aiorh tn cnnaln 
areal. Aonllconis ahnilJ luve 
imukc) nr hr abi.ui m sit cs- 
ainlnailana ir.iillnn in A.I..A. 

Api)llraitr>n fnmi irmn ih# 
ilnrrovu Cniionn ,ir rr, bnuiony 
and Arl. Nortlm-ich I'.irk War- 


Hnulnny 
■u U'nf- 


foYrl " tlii.i tl". ”l id f'r, iw. Mi.ti'lPSnx, 
MAI All'. ir1ruliun« (il-HflA 
A4II. p> [cnsUm 


REMINDER 

Advertlitmcnli tN>'M rrdi» 

Tha Times Klghei 
Educalion Supplement 1 
by the Friday prio - to pub- 
lloatlon tor classified dis- 
play advertisements end by 
10.30 a.m. i latest) on Mon- 
day prior to publication lor 
lineage and semi-display. 


Administration 


gcoent collage 

of higher education 

student} union 

requires 

FINANCIAL AND 
ADMINISTRATIVE MANAGER 

To sat up and oparal* proceaduras for ^enaral odminiil ~ 
rolion and lha conlrol ol (inoncas of Iho Union. 

Applicants should bo 28-35. Pi.farobly with degree or 
proleisional qualificollon. Some experience of ofl.ee ad - 
minlsliaiion ii esienlial- 

Starling salary (curranlly vndor review) is E2982 plus 
thresholds. 

Closing dole for application! i Moy 12lh 1975 

For further details ond opplicalioh form write lo) 

" p. SaiTdlla'ndi,' Union President-, 

Gwonl College of Technology, 

A 111 yr yn Avenue. 

Newport, Gwtnl , _ 


LONDON 

' :0 S L F.M r ,S M A«Si r FlSr'- 

ASSISTANT srcntTAUV 

ADuUtatlone «ro invlicd lor 
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MIDDLESEX 
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flCEft. to service Union and 
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NATIONAL UNION OF 
STUDENTS 

nrLD OFF ICE II loqulfpd Iup_ 
wnrJt on SlUiloni Union davel- 
npmoni In float Anglia. 

Sinning utary on tho ml* 
Gl.S4l-E2.20Q. plus Over! hue 
allownnrn. --nr .md fringe Sunn- 
IIIr. 

run her nertlculan end epplt- 
Cdtlnn fortiin rrom Bdijcailon 
and welfore DoiMrlmont. 
N.U.8.. . 3 Kndelt-loli Btreel. 
London, tfi'.lll ODll. 


BARNET ! 

(I.midon llorougli tl) 

[ DMCATION DCPA I1TMENT . . „ 

BARNET COLLBQB OP 
FURT1I.KR COUOATtON , 

' HMlilOn ADMINISTBATIVB 
ASSISTANT 

(APS ES.W7 lo PS. 370. Iiillp 
1nr]uiive> 

Appllcatloni sre Invited- eon 
•ulixblo qualified or twiwrieteefl 

porsons io nssiai lhe ■ 

Administrative Officer will' .. , . 

cnUsgo edmtnlsi ration, . , 

rurthei 1 n«nl colors anAep- ; 
pUCdllon form from TUo. Princi- 
pal, Barnet Wit* Wool 

sircfli. flsrnii- Heirs enb m/ , 

un for an co 171. 

a. hi: nennnii. cmef ewh'- . \ 

liv'n arid Town Cinrh. - 
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